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'VRA-INING PROGRAMS IN BUSINESS 
AND INDUSTRY 

A sigtiificaiu trcin.1 in business and industry that is not always 
recognized in educational circles is the extensive acceptance oE the 
job oE training cm[)loyccs for specific duties. The Office of Educa- 
Liorij in Bulletin No. 8, for 1938 lists 40 companies that have rc- 
jwrtcd csiablishctl training programs for their employees, and this 
list is far from l)cing complete. While many of these concerns arc 
large in terms of amount of business done or number of employees, 
the use of such training programs is by no means confined to large 
com[)anics and appears to be governed largely by the recognition 
of die need for trained employees and the facilities that arc available. 

The types of training programs range from die simplest skilled 
worker and helper combination to tcclinical institutes that grant 
advanced degrees. Of course, the larger the company the more 
elalwratc and inclusive can the educational and training program 
l>c. Nevertheless, all such jirograms seem to be carefully examined 
from the point of view of economic return. Each program and each 
part of each program must somehow pay its way or it is discontinued. 

We fitul not only programs conducted by individual companies 
but also what might be termed association or institutional programs 
.such as those fostered by the American Banking Association and 

< HI iK liy '1 lir uf luliu jliimjl Socintn^jy, IiicoTjinraicd. 
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the American Savings aj>d Loan Institute, Private propricury and 
quasi-public institutes such as the International C-orrc*iponclcricc: 
Schools, the YMCA, and various State colleges carry on general and 
specific programs for thcetnployccaof various companies and reach 
organizations of all sizes. Public agencies including the OfVice of 
Education and the State boards of eclucation~l>oth of tli c w: [)i rougl j 
sections devoted to vocational education—and the local cduc.ilional 
boards also cooperate with companies and tlicir employees. 

Employee training programs generally cover three broad phases: 
tlie technological aspects of the work; the “human-relations" aspects 
of the work as they affect both employee relations and ciistamcr re¬ 
lations; and foremanship or supervision. 

A significantcharacccriscic of these programs is the general swing 
by the leading companies toward so-called "decentralized training/' 
in which the foreman or supervisor is held responsible for ir.iining 
the members of hU own group, and is supported in an arlviw>ry and 
consultive capacity by a central professional training stall wiiosr 
function seems to be to stimulate the members of the line organiza¬ 
tion so that they will maintain tlic highest possible standards in tin*!, 
job of training. 

Another important characteristic of training programs in businrs^ 
and industry is the constant study and development of tmini ng tech¬ 
niques that is made by training executives. In ilicsc jirngranis all of 
the methods found useful in the schoolroom arc used either directly 
or in modified forms, while one method—the foreman or MH>cr- 
visory conference—has probably reached its present peak of de¬ 
velopment through experimentation in industry. The training of 
instructors in teaching methods, while not universal, is receiving 
careful attention by most training stalls. 

In the papers which follow, several aspects of liiis iraining job 
are discussed. ‘While tlicsc few articles can by no inca/».^ cover dir 
entire field of employee training, (hey do illustrate the div^r^^^^cd 
areas in which bask principles of employee training .verm to Iw* in 
the process of formulation. F, M. Ai i iaru 



THE INDUSTRIAL SUPERVISOR 
AS A TEACHER 

BLAIR K. SWARTZ 

Supervisor of Personnel Research, The Detroit Edison Company, 
Detroit, Michigan 

“Remove Howard Casper’s Red Tag, close the line and bus dis¬ 
connects and oil circuit-breaker on tie line 506.” By telephone a 
substation operator receives an order from a system supervisor. 

“Dusty, you hang diis 25 on the top arm. Bill and Joe, you go with 
him.” A foreman gives three linemen an assignment to install a 25 
kilovolt-ampere transformer on die highest crossarm of an over¬ 
head lines pole. 

“Lookit. This January bill is about two dollars more dian my last 
two in November and September. How come ?” A customer com¬ 
plains to a salesclerk. 

Here are dircc small job activities taken from the literally hun¬ 
dreds of thousands whicli make up one day’s operation of an electric 
liglit and power company. If these three and the jnultitude of odiers 
arc handled effectively, speedily, safely, and in a friendly manner, 
twenty-four Iiours every day, every year, the company fulfills its 
major reason for existence—the providing of satisfactory electric 
service to a community. If a certain number of employees arc inef¬ 
fective in a sufficient number of details, service may be interrupted 
and lives may be lost, the public becomes poorly served, the com¬ 
pany’s reputation and credit become impaired, and dividends de¬ 
cline. Tile situation is similar to diat in the old jingle which started 
“For the want of a nail the horseshoe was lost, for the want of a 
horseshoe the horse was lost,.and terminated “... the Kingdom 
was lost. All for the want of a horseshoe nail.” 

All business and industry is made up of similar activity, the ac¬ 
tivity of thousands, millions of workmen getting specific things 
done. Usually the time factor is a most important one. 
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Two of the outstanding characteristics of an industry, as con¬ 
trasted with certain other forms of human activity, arc tliat its objec¬ 
tives are specific and definite, and that it gets tilings done. This 
definiteness of aim and necessity of doing is true at all levels but 
most clearly so at the lowest level, where things arc made and serv¬ 
ices rendered. Manager, superintendents, dcparimcnt heath, ami 
foremen are essential to the running of tlic organization, but it is 
the workmen, the nonsupervisors, who turn out the world's work. 
The person just above the workman is, therefore, in a very vital 
position. He transmits and translates the objectives and desires of 
the manager to the workmen. Whether he has die title foreman, 
boss, or supervisor, he rightfully has been termed the “keyman" of 
industry. 

When the foreman or supervisorfirst entered industry he was nw 
only responsible for production but he also had the duty of training 
all newcomers and passing along improved or citanged practices to 
skilled workmen. During a number of years, roughly to itjio, 
many foremen were relieved of this training responsibility because 
it was felt that they could not teach. It was given to a sjieciai irutrnc- 
cof, often in a central or ‘Vestibule” school. Since ujzo there lias 
been a distinct swing back to the supervisor as trainer, the sujier- 
visorasteacher.lt is now judged that not only r/;or//(/[lie supcrviscir 
teach but that he can be taught how to teach. Training oj emffloyccs 
on the Job by the supervisor who has been trained how to teach is 
good psychology, good pedagogy, good organization, gcxxl sen«r. 
Where else can be found such an ideal learning situation? It pre¬ 
sents a fine opportunity for attempting to bring together the ctlu- 
cational philosophies of the “traditionalists” and die “progressives." 

In industry as in education teaching success is mainly made up 
of two factors: knowledge or skill in the subject matter an<l ability 
to teach, two ratlier distinct abilities. In industry as in cducaiiou 
those who have a teacliing responsibility arc often cliosen not Iw- 
cause of their ability to teach but because of expert knowledge or 
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skill in subject matter. Typically, the workman who excels at his 
work is given a chance at forcmanship or supervision. His ability as 
a teacher is seldom taken into account. 

Tlierefore, when it is decided to hold him responsible for training 
die new worker and retraining the old, he must be helped in two 
things. First, although he probably is an expert in his trade or occu¬ 
pation, he must be given help in organizing that knowledge or 
skill; that is, he must be aided in constructing a course of instruc¬ 
tion. Second, he must be taught a skill that he has never consciously, 
intentionally, examined before; he must be taught how to teach. In 
his language, he must be shown (1) how to “get his stuff together,’* 
and (2) how to “get it across.” 

ORGANIZING JOB ELEMENTS 

If a group of employees is to be formally trained in an organized 
way to do a certain job tliere must be an analysis of job content. 
This analysis must be made and a plan or course organized regard¬ 
less of who is going to do the teaching—the supervisor, a special 
instructor, a fellow workman, or the man himself. There are situa¬ 
tions where it is not practicable to use the supervisor as trainer. 

Questions of the following sort arise: Is it possible or desirable to 
analyze and organize all of the elements of a job or occupation? 
Into how much detail should they be analyzed? Wliat is the best 
way to do a job ? Is dicrc only one best way ? Who should analyze 
die job? How much of the “Why?” should be taught along with 
the “How ?” ? What form is die analysis or course of instruction to 
take—a simple outline for the instructor only, a detailed “lesson” 
sheet to hand to the employee, or what? 

Mctliods of analysis, classification, and the final form will vary 
with the group and die purpose. The number of contributors will 
also vary but, in general, the more the better. 

A certain sales division believes that the various job activities 
sliould be so developed as to give the salesclerks a “recommended 
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procedure” for each job. This procedure should he of svilFicicnt de¬ 
tail as to permit every transaction widi Mr. or Mrs. John A. Cus¬ 
tomer to be courteously and satisfactorily conducted. Jf the transac¬ 
tion happens to be die making or terminating of a contract for 
electric service, the clerk should obtain the desired information with 
minimum questioning and should not display mannerisms that dis¬ 
tract or antagonize the customer. If die t'ransaciion is one involvj ng 
rates, the customer should be provided with correct information mi 
schedules and their application, billing practices, and genera! prin¬ 
ciples of rate making. So also in odicr sales transactions, such .15 
lamp exchange, home lighting, and appliance sales, a clerk .should 
have at his command a method that is friendly, informative, and 
effective. 

In a certain overhead lines department a job unit, of which there 
are^oo in the lineman’s trade, originates in a conference of insiriic- 
tors who are former linemen and foremen with years of exj>erlpncc 
behind them. From them die job unit goes to an n])()foval grouji of 
about fifty people who criticise it from all angles. It finally parses 
the field division supervisors and superintendent a nd Incomes stand¬ 
ard practice. A job unit may thus have a thousand num -years of ftrac- 
tical line experience behind it. 

For several years, in a substation department, very few--six or 
eight—operators could be entrusted with die important, complex, 
and rather hazardous job of "jumpering." It is not a one-man task. 
It calls for tcamworkand coordination, and actions which follow in 
exact sequence. At present about four hundred oj>erators arc quali¬ 
fied to perform this and otiier important substation operations. This 
has been made possible only by a detailed analysis and planning of 
the job. 

The"rule”astodieamountoEdctaiUntowhic|janucliviiy diould 

be analyzed appears to be thus: Break down the activity as f.ir as is 
necessary to enable die learner to reproduce the activity in the ap¬ 
proved skillful way. 
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The trend of tlie practice on “Who should contribute?” is this*. 
The analysis should first be written by one individual whose knowl¬ 
edge of the job is intimate. It should then be discussed, changed, and 
approved by as large a number as practicable of those in any way 
associated with the job. Two things seem to result from this ap¬ 
proach: (i) an excellent way of doing die job, and (2) understand¬ 
ing and willingness on die part of those who later must “carry on,” 

This matter of finding and recording an excellent method of do¬ 
ing a particular job element and eventually an entire occupation, 
trade, or craft is a most important one. Its potential effect goes far 
beyond its original purpose, the production of tilings and the ren¬ 
dering of services in industry. A learner in acquiring an excellent 
way of doing a job, the concentrated heritage of all those who have 
gone before him, is getting a pattern of excellence tiiat cannot fail 
to have some effect on otlicr phases of his living, 

Micliclangclo was one day explaining to a visitor at his studio 
how he had been working on a statue since a previous visit. “1 liavc 
retouclicd this part, polished tliat, softened this feature, brouglvt out 
that muscle, given some expression to the lips, and more energy to 
th.it limb.” “But these are trifles,” remarked the visitor, “It may be 
so,” said the master, “but recollect tliat trifles make perfection, and 
perfection is no trifle." 

L. P. Jacks has lield that in an ideal society die starting point of 
morality is in a man’s vocation and that "Of all the forms of social 
service dcniiinded by the present conditions of the world, the most 
urgently needed, the most widely beneficent, and the most certainly 
fruitful is that which consists in effort directed and sacri fice endured 
for the purpose of raising the quality of labour in all varieties of 
human occupation.” The finding of an agreed excellent or a best 
way to perform a certain activity or operation is usually not an easy 
process but it can be done. "With the idea of the best to guide us wc 
can go to work as though wc were gods. This clue wc can ,.. apply 
with complete confidence to every situation that confronts us—even 
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to the simplest, such as driving a nail home into a board. There is a 
bes^ way of doing that; and tlic man who has done il'tliat way, or 
tried to do it in tliat way, may rest confident that the ‘sum total of all 
knowledge’ has guided him, tliat he has driven the nail as omnis¬ 
cience itself might have driven it; that die essence of all virtue has 
received due homage in his act and been adequately expressed as die 
conditions of the moment required it to be, and that the whole uni¬ 
verse (towhiclihisduty is owed) is the belter for his deed." 

To summari7e: The first half of die job of organi'/.ed training, 
whether centered in die supervisor or some oilier trainer, is the 
analysis of the work aedvity itself and the recording, in appropriate 
form, of an excellent way of doing that work. Excellence licrc 
should be the optimum combination of quality, quantity, economy, 
safety, effort, and—friendliness. 

"cErrmo it across’* 

Obviously it is not enough to have instruedons wriuen in a hand¬ 
book, Handbooks or manuals do not give electrical service to the 
community. People do. It is important, therefore, that the best ways 
which have been agreed upon arc passed along (o those W'ho arc to 
do the job, and followed up eternally. 

If definite and considerable attention is not given lo "tr.iining t lie 
trainers to train" most foremen and supervisors and some instruc¬ 
tors will be unable to recall the difficulty they had when they learned 
the parts of the job which they arc now called upon to icach. Ac¬ 
cordingly, they will not take sufficient pains, go into cnougii detail, 
or be properly patient with the learner. All of us have seen the ex¬ 
pert at work. We admire his skill, speed, grace, case, accuracy, tlior- 
oughness, control. He does not remember the time when lie was 
clumsy, slow, easily tired, awkward. Consequently, ilic more exact 
the supervisor or instructor was when he was on the job, the more 
likely he is to say: "Look. There’s nothing to ill All you gotta do is 
thisl’’ZipJ Bang! Finished I 
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Of tlie various metliods of training the trainers the conference 
seems tlie best. Enough time should first be spent to bring tliem to 
the conviction that training is tlieir responsibility and a major op¬ 
portunity. Techniques of training, of teaching, should then be devel¬ 
oped in a natural, interesting manner. All of tltcsc men have had 
teaching experience. Lectures on teaching or pedagogy will find 
two of tlie group physically asleep and die otlicrs mentally so, but 
demonstrations are used to good effect. The leader “teaches” one of 
the group how to test a complicated relay mechanism and makes a 
miserable job of his teaching. He does not once allow the learner 
to display his skill or knowledge. The leader then remarks that he 
believes “Jack is all fixed up, all set to do diat job hereafter.” Then 
comes a flood of comment. “Oh yeah ? That’s what you say.” “How 
do you expect to teach when you can*t do it yourself?” “How do 
you know he knows it ? He never opened his trap.” The group de¬ 
velops its own teaching rules and techniques. They tell the leader 
how to teach. Then each one is allowed to try out his newly acquired 
knowledge and skill before the group. Each one is given several 
opportunities to teach something to “green” men. The leader and 
odier members are there to criticize and coach. This cannot be done 
in one conference, or two, but we must be satisfied widi somcdiing 
less than a complete normal-school course. It is surprising and grati¬ 
fying to watch such men develop tlieir teaching abilities. 

TEACHING ON THE JOB 

There are many reasons why teaching on the job by the super¬ 
visor is sound. In the first place the training of his men is usually 
/;// responsibility. He knows his men, their individual differences, 
their attitudes, their abilities. He has a great teaching opportunity: 
a learner wlm has chosen to learn this job as a life work; a learner 
whose pay depends on his learning; the actual tools, materials, 
equipment, and environment of the job itself. If teaching through 
actual experiences, through living, is the Ulcal, wc Itavc it here. 
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Many of diese conditions can be approximated in a central ,schr«.I 
or laboratory witli a staff instructor but not all of tlicni. 'I'licrc h 
one vital part of job training ivliicli only tltc supervi v)r can do satis¬ 
factorily. That is continuous and unremitting follow-up. Most in¬ 
dustrial supervisors and foremen arc physically near ili«tw wlmin 
they supervise, Others, -wlio arc not continuously close in liicir nicit, 
do have frequent and periodic contacts. Whenever a uiiverviwtr 
views a workman at his work he lias an ripporiunity to til)M:rvc the 
man’s development and, if it is less dian it should l>c, can do somc-^ 
thing about it at once. In the perfect situation, of course, the teach¬ 
ing is not all in one direction. The su|?cfvisor should In;! forever 
growing in his teaching ability. Further, "the best \s'ay“ as rcconlcd 
in the standard practice manual should remain best only until a 
better way is suggested through channels wliich should Iw numer¬ 
ous and wide open. 

In the practical situation, with departments organizing their train 
ing programs to fit their needs, there arc various nuKlilicaiions of 
complete "job-training-on-thc-job," One depjrimrni ro/jimit/rd t/> 
an eventual full foreman-centered program is, for a time, helping 
the foreman at die difiicult and important task of retraining pres 
ent workmen by providing special staff instructors. This wmc de¬ 
partment, instead of a school, has a standard practice lalHimiory, 
where jobs are analyzed and "best ways" arc born. Another tlrp.iri- 
ment has a ‘‘scliool'’ where a staff of competent inuructors ic.u;ti 
electrical principles that parallel operating practices. Hundreds of 
foremen in the company have had training as teachers, and many 
are quite competent at that activity. 

The present tendency of job training is this: Tmin on the ys\> 
through the supervisor who has been trained how to train ami \v\u> 
has available job practices which arc truly excellent. 
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INFORMATION FOR WORKERS IN THE 
PETROLEUM INDUSTRY 

H. N. BUiKESLEB 

Director, Department of Accideni Prevention, 

American Petroleum Institute, NewYorli, N. V. 

Petroleum workers arc among tlie highest paid of American in¬ 
dustrial workers^ and this lucrative employment field has therefore, 
attracted a high-class intelligent (icrsonncl. College graduates ipiiic 
customarily engage in die manual occupations of the industry. For 
this reason, it is hardly proper to speak of “educating" workers who 
have this background. Furtlicrmorc, petroleum workers, whether 
possessed of a college degree or not, have had some sort of organ¬ 
ized school education. We consider it more appropriate, therefore, 
in discussing a subject of tliis kind to substitute die word “inform" 
for “educate.” It is not difficult to imagine the reaction of a group 
of diesc highly trained manual workers to an announcement by 
Mr. John Doe of die personnel department that on a ccri.iin date 
the company will begin an educational program for liicm. Imme¬ 
diately some one would remark; “What docs iJiat white collar vj 
and so know that I don’t know?" On die other Jiand, these .'.arnr 
men are keenly interested in any program that will provide ilicm 
with information on die job. To perform work they cannot uiulrr 
stand would be just about as appetizing to dicsc men as c.iliiig a 
meal that could neitlicr be smelled nor tasted. 

The process of “informing” or training workers may lie differ¬ 
ent with each company, but can be summarized under four plans: 

1. Courses prepared by some department executive for informing mrn 
about some technical problem of the department, die hiutuy of ihc com¬ 
pany, the history of the industry, or the general scojw of activitirs wirliin 
other departments 

2. Information about accident-prevention practices dcvc)o[vcd Ity u\kt- 
atiDg groups 
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3. Conference training by representatives of State departments of vo¬ 
cational training as provided for by the Federal Smith-Hughes Act 

i\. Textbooks prepared by State departments of vocational training 
and validated by oil-company operating men who use these texts in the 
guidance of classes of petroleum-industry workers 

DEPARTMENT-EXECUTIVE COURSES 

Educational courses presented by sales-promotion representatives 
have been helpful in training sales forces better to represent their 
company and dicir products. The salesman who is informed regard¬ 
ing the highlights in die process of refining oil and gasoline and 
odier products is better able to present definite information to his 
prospect. He can back up his enthusiastic sales talk with facts re¬ 
garding die study and precautions which have made his products 
capable of giving satisfaction. 

Process work in refineries requires a knowledge of temperatures, 
pressures, velocities, and other factors which can be gained only by 
special instruction. Some companies conduct special classes better 
to inform process workers in these subjects. 

Continuous training courses of a general nature conducted by 
some representative of the head office have met widi little interest, 
and the results have been none too favorable. 

Committees of the American Petroleum Institute’s Division of 
Production have developed codes and posters of recommended prac¬ 
tices in the care and use of equipment; these provide information 
on ways and means of getting the most out of equipment. 

ACCIDENT-PREVENTION AND INDUSTRIAL-SAFETY PROGRAMS 

Safety work, or progressive programs for the prevention of in¬ 
dustrial injuries, have played an important part in the informing 
of petrolciiin-indu.stry workers about iheir jobs. Some oil-company 
executives had already been convinced of the value of .safety work 
willi the advent of the .safely movcmeiu in industry. Recognition by 
the Ainei'ican Petroleum In.stiiutc in 1927 that accident-prevention 
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work is a major problem of the industry gave furtlicr irn|>cLus to 
accident-prevention efforts. 

Realizing that accidents do not occur on completely planned and 
perfectly executed jobs, tine American Petroleum Institute's acci¬ 
dent-prevention committees based dicir study, for the dcvcltjpmctu 
of information, on the correct procedure for handling work so that 
mistakes resulting in injuries or damage to property would not 
occur. With tire help of indmdualsfamiiiarwithsf^cificopcrations, 
preliminary drafts of accident-prevention manuals were prepared. 
These drafts were reviewed by experienced operating men ilirougli- 
out the industry, and from dicir comments revised drafts w'crc ()rc- 
pared and publislied as American Petroleum Institute Accident- 
Prevention Manuals, Manuals now available from ilic Institute's 
Department of Accident Prevention arc: 

Cleaning Petroleum Storage Tanl(/,Safe Driving of dutomobilcj, (iat 
and Electric Cutting and Wdeihg, Organisation for Aeddertt Vreven- 
lion, Operation of Service Stations, Precautions in Wed Pulling, Pre¬ 
cautions for Wor/(ers on Cotislruc/ion atitl Maintenamc nf Refinery 
Equipment, Bulk^-Plam Operation and Deiivery of Prodm ts, Vrccfiuliims 
for Oil-Pield Worl{, Rotary Drilling 

These published manuals provide text material for discussion by 
operating groups. TJiough tlicsc manuals represent the most usual 
procedure for handling the work without accidents, groups work¬ 
ing under local conditions sometimes develop oilier procedures to 
meet special conditions. 

Each year a Revieio of Fatal Injuries in the Pefroleutn Industry, 
which provides material for study by operating groups, is* published 
by the Instiaite’s Department of Accident Prevention, 'riicsc eases 
are studied and conditions which would foster similar accident situ¬ 
ations are corrected. 

Monthly a four-page leaflet, entitled ‘‘AccHicm-Prcvcnlum In¬ 
formation” is circulated throughout the industry for .study and dis- 
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cussion. It reaches most of the safety committees in oil companies 
and provides material for consideration at tlicir meetings. 

This program of information or training in accident prevention 
is probably the most far-reaching witliin the industry, as it may be 
helpful to any individual engaged in an operating department of the 
industry. 

Studies in fire prevention have also been made by tlic Institute’s 
Committees on Fire Prevention. This information develops ways 
and means of preventing and fighting fires, and is largely dissem¬ 
inated to workers tlirough die safety programs of oil companies. 

CONFERENCE TRAINING THROUGH VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 

For the purpose of instituting and guiding foremen-training con¬ 
ferences, the oil companies avail themselves of the services of rep¬ 
resentatives of State departments of vocational education. Training 
of this type was made available to industry througli the Federal 
Smith-Hughes Act, passed by Congress in 1Q17. Company em¬ 
ployees, realizing die benefit of conferences, requested these same 
men to provide classes on specific problems of the industry. As a 
result, arrangements have been made whereby die help of operat¬ 
ing men within tiic industry to develop material for such instruc¬ 
tion is obtained. 

VOCATIONAL-TRAINING PROGRAM 

In 1933 the Central Committee on District Activities of the Amer¬ 
ican Petroleum Institute’s Division of Production appointed a Topi¬ 
cal Committee on Vocational Training to assist the supervisors of 
industrial education in the States of Texas and Oklahoma to develop 
vocational-training courses suitable for oil-fieUl workers. Texts on 
the following subjects, devclojicd under the guidance of experi- 
cnceil ojKralorSj have been published by diesc Slate vlepartmcnts: 

Applie/I Mdl/icniiifics (Klauentary ), Applied MiitJicni<i/ics (Ad- 
vatn'ctl), I'Uc/nc/ifni'Y Scic/icc, IntcniuI-Curnlutsfion I'lruiincs ((Alj (uis, 
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and Diesel), Sicam Power, Electric Power, Motor-Vc/ticle Driving, VulE 
ing Wells, Drilling Practicet, Natural Gas 

The texts arc made especially applicable to oil-ficlcl ojKrations. 
For example, Mathematics dcdismtU the prolilcms which may con¬ 
front the oil-ficid worker in gauging tanks, figuring priKluciion, 
measuring pipe, and determining the weight of lc>a<U, fwlt speeds, 
pipe volumes, and the like. Even the college*trained men liiul these 
courses helpful by aiding them to apply their knowledge to the 
work of die industry. 

Thousands of workers have participated in these courses directed 
by the State departments of vocational training in Icxas, Okla¬ 
homa, Louisiana, Arkansas, Kansas, California, and other States. 
Each class is usually taught by an oil-company employee csjKcially 
qualiiied in his subject, and working under die direction of the 
State department of education as provided for untlcr the I'cilcral 
Smith-Hughes Act. Enrollment on the part of the workers is entirely 
voluntary. 

On the whole, the information and training which directly con¬ 
cern the worker's own job and problems have proved most accept¬ 
able to him, 
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Assistant in Training, CarnegieMlinois Steel Corporation 
AMERICAN INDUSTRY TRAINING CONSCIOUS 

When the country began to emerge from the depression follow¬ 
ing the stock market crash of 1929, American industry suddenly 
became training conscious and its leaders sensed die fact that only 
thoroughly trained workmen would enable it to meet the stringent 
demands for a better product at a reasonable price which the com¬ 
petition for markets is bringing in these latter days. 

A training program is necessary because: (i) A lack of skilled 
tradesmen has been caused by restriction of immigradon. Approxi¬ 
mately seventy-five per cent of our skilled tradesmen formerly came 
from Europe, and since diis source of supply has been almost elim¬ 
inated, American industry must train its own tradesmen and skilled 
workers. (2) Stricter specifications for better material on the part 
of the purchaser have created a demand in industry for more intelli¬ 
gent and better trained workers who can think and plan in addition 
to following instructions. (3) Scientific advancement lias brought 
radical changes in materials, methods, and processes. This situation 
necessitates a highly trained technical personnel for the supervisory 
positions. 

In the early days of the manufacture of iron and steel, little 
thought was given to quality or analysis. Steel was steel and was 
made by blowing pig iron from tlic blast furnaces in a converter to 
produce Bessemer steel, or was made in an open hearth from pig 
iron, steel scrap, and certain additions to produce open-hearth steel. 

These steels were made by men with very little education, in 
many cases, but with a strong physique, 'I'he work was hard, hot, 
and dangerous and required rugged workmen. Moiirs of employ¬ 
ment were long, twelve hours a day, seven days a week, with a 
twenty-four hour shift every week or two weeks. 
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Gradually, devices were designed and installed and luuirs nf em¬ 
ployment shortened, until at present the ciglu-hour rl.ty and tlic 
forty-hour week are now standard liiroughout our indtiMry, Ojm- 
fortable and clean locker and shower rocjins arc proviilrd for ilic 
convenience of all our employees, and ii ii lutt uncomiium to *.rc 
them entering and leaving the plants tlrcsscd as neatly as office 
workers. 

While tliesc changes havcl^ccn taking place, rcscartli as to tpiality 
and specifications of steel has also heen forging .ilicad. Research 
work has been carried on for many years, but greater cjuphnsis was 
given tills important phase of production during the dc[>rr.’«iomlian 
at any other time in die past. Orders for steel were tlcfcrrcfi, and 
when given were for small tonnages. Specifications were mure rigid 
and tolerances more exacting. Our industry emerged from tfic 
depression widi new and better steels. From a humble beginning, 
when steel was just steel, with few rcquircmcnis on ilic part u( die 
personnel involved in its production other than a gfxxj urong p)iy 
sique, die steel industry has gone through an c.volmion, until Uhiay 
the average steel plant is a complicated but highly systcnintir nss<iri- 
mentof huge furnaces, giant cranes, and cnormmis maciirncry, ail 
of which is designed, built, operated, and maintained by the* human 
element, and requires well-trained, specialized jicr.vjnncl. 

From where docs this supply of technically trained [Krwmnrl 
come? From many sources. For die Carncgic'Illiiioi't ^Stecl f.Vjrpo. 
ration, the chief source of supply is from the ranks of existing per¬ 
sonnel through training and promotion. As rnucli as jwisvihlr, 
promotions are made from within the organization, 'fins jiolicy is 
neither new nor revolutionary. A great many of the executive pi>,si- 
tions, supervisory positions, and skilled or specialized occiipaiinns 
throughout every plant arc filled by men who started ai [tie liuiiuni. 

At the present time, we inainmin as complete record-; ns pns',il>ir 
of all our employees who arc pursuing evening or corrcsjufiith'iier 
courses, getting data from schools ami colleges. We know what 
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progress is being made and this effort is being recognized. Many of 
our employees starting witli only a common-school education have 
obtained their college education and received their degree in some 
branch through the night route. 

TltAINING PROGRAM 

The Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation is at present engaged in 
seven forms of training; namely, (i) foreman and supervisory train- 
ing, (2) technical graduate training, (3) trade extension work, (4) 
sales training, (5) Americanization courses, (6) job training, and 
(7) apprentice training. 

Voreman and Supervisory Training 

Foreman and supervisory development is brought about, first, 
through the experience of the supervisor on tlic job, and, second, 
through the cxciiangc and comi>arison of experience by the con¬ 
ference nicdiod. 

Tlirougli this method wc endeavor to develop intelligent, con¬ 
structive thinking and aid die foreman to organize his own experi¬ 
ences into logical order so that they canbccvalviatcil and satisfactory 
conclusions can be reached whicli can be put to work. Tiie objective 
of foreman and supervisory development can be summed up in one 
sentence: To help the supervisor to understand better the problems 
of men and management. 

The conference mcthotl of developing foremen and supervisors 
lins been in force for some time in the Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corpo¬ 
ration. This work is divided between courses of an inforjnacional 
and developmental nature. 

Informational cour.sc.s arc conducted by plant nr Corporation spe¬ 
cialists or by an oui.side agency. Dcvclopmenlal work is u.sually 
carried on by [rained conference leaders. 

Re.suU.s aciiieved to dale have been most salisfaclory. We believe, 
under the proposed plan, this succe.ss will coiuiiuie, especially since 
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each topic can be analyzed and discussed around the four basic prin¬ 
ciples: supervision, psycKologyj economies, and organization. In (his 
manner, we believe our conferences are more ilian conferences, in 
that the tools necessary to solve ilic many problems and in arrive 
at workable conclusions are placed in our foremen’s l>ands tlirfjugh 
the medium of the principles embodied in our basic courses. 

Technical Graduate Training 

The recruiting of technical graduates, \vlicn diis is necessary, is 
done by a committee from tlic principal subsidiaries of die United 
States Steel Corporation shortly before the studenw graduate from 
college, the number required being previously determined from 
individual plant surveys. The leading engineering colleges arc 
visited and interested members of the senior classes arc iiucrvic wed. 
Those whom tlie committee believes have the necessary qualilica- 
tions for success in the steel industry arc offered ckfinitc employ* 
ment. 

There arc twomedtods of induction into the company: (a) assign¬ 
ment to the Observation Corps in the plants where sucli 
tions arc provided for, and (b) where there is no Ohservat irni ( hr ()•.. 
assignment directly into maintenance, production, or engineering 
branches of the service. 

Training andTolloto-up 

Regular Work. As it is intended that these young men shall fully 
earn their pay, they are given a variety of experience, WJiile there 
are many differences from plant to plant the plan ni.iy lie summar¬ 
ized as follows: (i) complete instruction regarding safety; (a.) ex¬ 
perience in the blooming and slabbing of steel; (3) experience :u 
the open-hearth furnaces; (4) experience at tlie/inislring mills; (^i) 
experience in the physic.il laboratory. 

Supplemental Studies. At present these consist of: (i) daily or 
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weekly meetings; (2) circulation of marked copies o£ steel journals; 
(3) extension courses by engineering colleges. 

A more diorough course is being prepared by the Industrial Rela¬ 
tions Department. The trainees will meet regularly each week at tlie 
different plants for a course in die making, shaping, and treating of 
steel. The teacher will be a member of the staff of the Training 
Division. This course will cover a period of several months and will 
be supplemented by visits to the other plants of the corporation. 
Promising young men in the various plants who are not technical 
graduates will also be given the advantage of this course. 

Ultimate Placement of the Students. Careful records of die tech¬ 
nical graduates will be kept by the Training Division as well as by 
the local metallurgist. On the basis of diese records, recommenda¬ 
tions will be made to department heads who arc looking for techni¬ 
cal men. A persistent effort will be made to “scir these men into 
permanent jobs in all departments. The Observation Corps is a res¬ 
ervoir from which to draw replacements for all departments. 

Trade Extension Work, 

Trade extension work reaches by far the greatest number of em¬ 
ployees and at present is being carried on in a large number of plants 
in the Corporadon.This work is given in conjunction widi tlie school 
districts. Classes arc held not only in related subjects, but also in 
shop practice. Tlic various classes arc held in the general offices, tlie 
v.arioiis shops, and the public-school buildings. 

A feature of our Youngstown program is the teacher-training 
course conducted by a representative of the Oliio State Department 
of Trade and Industrial Education. AU extension teachers arc tak¬ 
ing this training in an effort to improve their teaching technique. 
Youngstown’s slogan is "ICccp die scliool open to all—an equal 
oj>[)ortiiniiy for .all." 
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Sales Training 

Sales training Is not new with Carncgic-Illinois Steel Otrjwir.Kion, 
but the program has been revised recently to conform m tire spirit 
of the times. In tliis newer program, sales siutlcnis aci)\iirc a ihor- 
ough knowledge of the chemical and physical coinposiiion of si eel 
and also all phases of its manufaclurc. The 'complete job of sales 
tralrung involves: (r) selection, (2) training, and (3) placemein. 

1. In the selection, college graduates arc favored iliovigii a degree 
is not an absolute prcrcciuisitc, employees arc given prrfcrcmial 
treatment, and recommendations by district sales maiugcrs arc en¬ 
couraged. 

2. The training covers 18 months consisting of varying pcrifxUai 
the mills, general olTiccs, and district sales offices. The lime at the 
mills includes time at tlie blast furnaces, open hearth, fkswrncr, all 
types of rolling and finishing, inspection, chemical anti [ffiydcal 
laboratory, and numerous inspection trips. 

3. Thus far, most of the students have l>ccn snajjped up by iliM rict 
sales managers before they have had time 10 complete die nmrw. 
When this first acute demand is satisfied, it isilic inicntinn lu Ity tr> 
place a reasonable number of students each year in die diviru i mIcs 
offices, 

Americanization Courses 

The companies which were merged into Cnrncgic-lllinnis herd 
Corporation carried on Americanization work for stJinc year s Irrfiirc 
die merger. In die present training program this svork has hrrn 
intensified to reach and serve more of our forcigndxirii cmployrrs 
so as to assist tliem in becoming American citizens. A typical wt- u[t 
is the one in the Youngstown district. The course in diis diMih i 
covered a period of seven weeks and was designed 10 iiuinu;i die 
foreign born in the following essentials, preparatory to final rxami - 
nation for naturalization; (x) to familiarize the .student with dir 
method of writing his own name and to give him jncidcn(,il inh;r- 
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ination that will qualify him for naturalization papers; (2) to 
familiarize the student witli the major organization of our govern¬ 
ment including the executive, judicial, and legislative branches and 
tiieir major functions; (3) to acquaint tlie student witli tlie duties 
of the highest officials of our government in relation to each other 
and to die country as a whole; (4) to acquaint die student with the 
government of die State of Ohio and the persons elected to the vari¬ 
ous positions in die government of the State; (5) to familiarize the 
student widi die officials responsible for die government of Youngs¬ 
town and Mahoning County; (6) to explain die process of law¬ 
making in die State of Ohio; (7) to remind the students of the 
privileges granted to diem dirough die Constitution of the United 
States. 

Americanization work is also carried on by other Corporation 
plants. At Duquesne it is carried on in cooperadon widi the WPA 
and over two hundred persons arc enrolled. 

fob Training 

There arc various forms of job training. One such form, known 
as employee training, is in progress at the McDonald Works in the 
Youngstown district. Three trades arc being served; namely, elec¬ 
tricians, roll turners, and machinists. 

In tills plan we cooperate widi the local school district under die 
Smith-Hughes Act of Congress. The instructors of these groups, 
each of which usually numbers twenty-five to thirty tradesmen, arc 
selected from die ranks of our own employees. Twice each week, 
for two hours a day, on tlie employee’s own time, sessions arc held 
for instruclion in related subjccis,Theinstructor spends the balance 
of his time wUh a group on the job, dividing it among the members 
of the entire group and assisting diem in their regular work to do 
a better job. The instructor, under diLs plan, is a school-district cm- 
[)h)ycc after selection and is on the sduKil-ilistrict payroll, but lie 
spends his entire time in the plant witli this grovip of employees. 
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Apprentice Training 

The first steps leading to the formal adoplinii .in<{ huinchinj* r>f 
tlie apprentice program were uken some years ago tiuring ilic 
depth of tile depression when a few farsighted men in ihe com¬ 
pany looked into the future and saw a possible shortage nf !ikille<l 
tradesmen in the mills when business should Iwcmnc iiorm.il. This 
shortage would be due to several factors; namely, (i) die iran-ifcr 
of tradesmen to other occupations and jobs. I’he scarcity of Itnild 
ingwork and the deferring of maintenance work in the inilU tlur- 
ing tlie depression resulted in tradesmen seeking other forms of 
livelihood, perhaps in odicr localities, which, if satisfactory, [Krma. 
nently removed them from the mills. (2) Old age and death oxik 
no holiday during the depression, but continued to fcrnovc their 
quota of men from die industry. (3) Because of restriction of immi¬ 
gration, previously mentioned, the program wat conceived and 
launched to ensure an adequate supply of welhtraincd ir.idcmien 
when operations became normal. 

An educational committee was first appointed to bring in recom¬ 
mendations which, widi the necessary changes and imprfivrmeiiM, 
were adopted, and the plan was launched. A manual was printed 
and came from the press in December 1^36. ^’lns manual which 
was illustrated and attractively bound described the plan in tlrtail. 
The manual has been widely distributed. 

The execution of the plan has gained momentum until, at the 
present time, apprentices are enrolled in 13 trades in 15 plants and 
arercgularly and systematically pursuing a definite plan of training. 

Survey of Requirements. After the program was inaugurated, tlie 
various plants began to ask how many apprentices we sliould have. 
Some authorities state there should be one apprentice to every four, 
five, or six journeymen. Others use a formula of per cent (d all 
tradesmen under years of age .and 5 per cent of .ill dio«r ovrr 
45 years of age. These formulas may be entirely correct. We Ikivc 
not, however, had any experience along these lines. As a conse- 
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quence, and to assist the plant in determining the correct number ot 
apprentices, we developed a survey chart and requested the plants 
to tabulate their tradesmen. While these charts covered tlie range 
of years between i8 and 65, we were most concerned with die col¬ 
umns 59 to 62 inclusive. To tlic number of men in each trade rep¬ 
resented in the 62ryear column, we have been adding from 10 to 25 
per cent to allow for mortality, apprentices quitting, and possible 
expansion of business. This is especially true in some trades sucli 
as welding. The columns 61, 60, and 59 indicate a forecast of the 
number of additional apprentices needed for a complete cycle of 
apprenticeship. The use of this chart prevents any wild guessing or 
padding. Too many apprentices may be as detrimental as not 
enough, This survey will be made annually. 

Selection of Apprentices. The trade survey having shown the 
number of apprentices die company desired to employ, careful 
tliought and planning were given to dicir selection. All apprentices 
arc selected and placed by the individual plant management with 
die cooperation and assistance of die district office. The wide distri¬ 
bution of die apprentice manual brought a flood of applications 
for apprentice jobs to tlic various plants. At one plant, where 26 
apprentices were to be employed, there were over six hundred appli- 
cadons; similar conditions obtained at die other plants. This pre¬ 
sented an industrial-relations problem which was happily solved 
by restricting those considered to employees, sons of employees, 
and sons of pensioners who could qualify as to requirements con¬ 
tained in die apprcndcc manual. Three standard psychological tests 
were then given the apjilicants; namely, a mental alertness test, a 
paper-form board mechanical aptitude test, and a personality inven¬ 
tory, die latter for a check on neurotic teiidency. The final selection 
was made by tlic department superintendent after a personal inter¬ 
view. 

Plant Apprentice Training Manual. In order to ensure uniformity 
of training, definite outlines were prepared through the cooperative 
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efforts of all of tlic plants in Uic tlisinci, Five vIiMitKi .livi'iit.ns arc 
embodied in our plan as follows: (i) ir.iilccx|H:ricn£c onilmc; (2) 
related subjects; (3) suppkmcnial infofination—inforiii.4Jif)n aiul 
operation sheet; (^) shop talks; (5) in^jKction trip^, 

A tentative Plant Apprentice Training W.iimal was picparcil. 
and all directors of uaining met in conference lo ilir juii. 

lines. Each director of training then met with varson-v ioid 

department heads in liis own plant aiul reviewed ihcM’ siinr mil- 
lines, making corrections and additions as drcinr.l adviuhlc. All 
directors of training then met again in conference and hn;d *011- 
lines were prepared. The outlines cover all opcraiinns of each trade 
arranged to progress from the simple to the more complex. In ton- 
flection widi the related subjects, such as niailuin.slics drawing, 
theory, and science, several services were thoroughly analyzed; 
plant classes taught by selected technical ivcrsonnci; tl.iv^s hriti in 
conjunction witli die local trade schooUtandcorrcsjxmdrncc 
service. The correspondence-school service anil hnvil ir.ide h.Ii«h»K 
were adopted. 

Instruction, to be o£ the most value, must be xjwcilic nr individ¬ 
ual. The apprentice studies the tlicory of the machine lie is vvurking 
on or die operation he is performing at the time he is dning ilie 
work. 

The contents of die rclatcd-subjccis courses were rlcvclujvrd iti 
the same manner as the tradc-cxpcricncc outline, lu rulditinn to the 
time spent in supervised study periods on ccjmp.my time, caeli 
apprentice is required to study on his own lime an ctjuiv.tlcni nuiii' 
ber of hours.. 

Information and operation sheets arc l>cing jirrparcd by :i snb- 
committee through the assistance of various fnrcincFi .ind drp.tri- 
ment heads in all plants. These sheets will dovetail oik’iafini)'^ in 
trade outlines and will contain shortcuts and trade ‘^kink V an. 1 micI i 
information as is not readily found in texts. Sketches arc einplnyrd 
liberally to illustrate principles. We liclkvc this suiiplcmeiiial in- 
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formation will materially reduce accidents and waste of time and 
material by teaching the proper mediod of doing tlie work and the 
proper tools and equipment to use, 

The apprentice manual first prepared included a list of shop talks 
to be given. There are 48 talks listed for each trade. Anotlicr com¬ 
mittee is at work preparing these short talks. Upon completion and 
after distribution, diese talks will be uniform in all plants. Lastly, 
we believe every apprentice should know his own plant. To make 
this possible, inspection trips arc periodically made to selected 
departments. One department at a time is visted until the plant is 
covered. Subsequent inspecdon trips will then be made to odicr 
plants in die vicinity, the apprentices visiting principally the shops. 
Tlic development of our plan has taken considerable effort on the 
part of many hundreds of employees. This large number is due to 
the fact that we have over a score of plants and twelve trades arc 
being tauglit. Department heads, foremen, assistant foremen, and 
keymen, together with directors of training, have all contributed. 
It is truly a cooperative project resulting in the same plan being 
followed in all plants of the Corporation. 

Records. Bookkeeping has been rcducc<l to a minimum. How¬ 
ever, guesswork must be eliminated. To lie certain that each appren¬ 
tice has obtained experience in all operations and covered all phases 
of a trade, we have developed progression and control charts. It 
is possible to ascertain at any time the standing of any apprentice. 
The apprentice is required to fill out each day on a 3 by 5 card tlic 
operations he has worked on during the day, giving die unit num¬ 
ber and subs, as shown on the trade outline, and the hours of work. 
Once each week, during the supervised study period, these cards 
are collected. Tiic director of training then transfers this informa¬ 
tion to a progression chart. WJicn forty liours of work have been 
coniplelod in any unit, a block on the control chart is tlien filled in. 
Since our appronliccs obtain their trade experience on work coming 
through the shops, considerable fluctuation is necessary. Tlie control 
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chart will, therefore, have a broken line in many h\n ujH)n 
completion of the apprcnticcsJnp, ihcconiml than wsll ^.linw a solid 
fillciinline denoting all units and all operatirm^ arc CMinplctcd. 

Vhifd Education. Visual education will l>r given by mrarts of 
motion pictures, charts, diagrams, dcmonviraUnn\ and anydiing 
pertinent to the subject that can be handlctl nr seen. A liM of avail, 
able motion pictures lias been compilctl as folhnv^: 

1. Films distributed by die Unilwl Stales nnreau which in¬ 

clude the story of steel by the United States Sicrl (Virj^oiaium 

2. The Aneries of Infliatry, by the National 'l ulw ( ■•‘lopany 

3. The San Francisco Bridge^ a sound piaurc by the Ainentan Fridge 
Company 

ij. Rejraciories, by the Harbiton-Walkcr Cwnpany 

5. Gas Cutting and H-'tfWmg,byihcUndc AirFfr^hKuC>*m|Mny 

6 . Films distributed and shown by the Clicvrcdct 

Every effort is being made to guarantee the iliorrmgli training of 
our apprer\tices, as described; and we believe that this will k ims- 
sible and that our apprenticcswillbean asset tothc cnr|Htrjtir»n and 
a credit to the community. 
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Recognizing tliat the period between graduation from college 
and employment in a productive position is a difficult one for the 
technical graduate, the Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company many years ago laid the foundation for a graduate-stu¬ 
dent training program which would bridge this transition widi 
maximum efficiency. This plan of training and assignment has 
undergone numerous changes during the diirty-five years it has 
been in cfTect, but the underlying ideas developed during the early 
years arc found in the present training programs. 

The needs of both the student and the company arc considered in 
this effort. On the principle diat a person can succeed best when he 
is happy in liis work, a large part of die program is devoted to guid¬ 
ance for the young graduates who have not yet determined in what 
field of endeavor they should work. Counsel with outstanding men 
in die engineering field, as well as group conferences with the many 
who have totally different occupations within the company, lead to 
a better understanding of the kinds of employment available in 
such an organization as Westinghouse, Our observance is that those 
who have, with the aid of sucli guidance, made their own decisions 
as to their desired life work receive die greatest enjoyment in their 
employment and arc most successful. 

Appointments to the graduate-student course arc normally made 
after the calls of representatives to the various college campuses. 
Applicants arc viewed with the actual needs of the company in 
mind, and those who have particular desires as to design, manu¬ 
facturing, research, and commercial activities arc classified accord- 
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ingly. The sliowing of llic gr.nlualc Mwlcrn ir» hh inilial assign- 
ment in one of the various manufaciunng alums or ofljccj 

helps to determine die corrcclncs\ nf his expressed wislus lonccrn. 
ing his field of work, and hi^ suUsctiucm uasumg is iivllumccd by 
hisreportsand those of his immediate Mij'tcrvivfrs m this asuj;nmeat. 

Tl\c General Training Schwil and ihc Kfi^vncrrinp, anti Devign 
Schools provide classroom Uainini; f«tr all wUm aspire \n (ethnical 
positions. The Accounting Scluwi prepares lumiexhnic.d grailuaici 
for work in the accounting and financbl sc<iu»ih. 

The General Training &hool not only olfcr^ inviruciion 

in the design and proper application of die protloct-i inamif.iciurcd 
by die company but also general training in the urg-ini/.aiion of the 
company and its business. Tlic latter iiiMrucdctn \\a^ to do vsdili per* 
sonncl, industrial-relations matters, company judif ics and kinilrctl 
items of interest particularly to ilic men who will rcprcxeni rhe 
company in the commercial field iJirooglmui ihr United Staler anc 
foreign areas. In addition, die group receives in^iriKiion in jwrsor 
ality development, and a seminar provides an npjHjrtuniiy for self, 
expression and an invcsiigaiion of topics of cnrrcni inirrcM in ihc 
affairs of tlic State, die nation, and the world ;ii large. All graduate 
students, segregated for cniploymcnt in (he. c*)jnmrrii.d, wnrkv 
management, or industruUcnginccring fields and in certain other 
lines,follow die schedule offered in the CJcncr.'il Training St hool. 
Practical work in office or shop departments aitil atrmdamc at clacs. 
room conferences arc experienced concurrently, die formal train¬ 
ing requires each Monday only for a period of wven inondi^. 

The Engineering and Design Schools serve for the (raining of 
chose who arc to enter engineering and research [Misitioin. Tlic Engi¬ 
neering School provides thorough and intensive iiiMruction in the 
design and application of all principal apparatus maniifaciurcd by 
die company. For example, in dircc-lunir umfrrciu'rs undrr dir 
leadership of outstanding design engineers, die iniptirraiit fradirci 
of the design and correct appVicauonsof ihestpiirrcl cage mntnr, die 
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synchronous motor, and the transformer are developed. No less than 
twenty-eiglit different topics are considered, and in the first phase 
of tlie Engineering School not only are die conferences on company 
time but die time for preparation is a part of the regular schedule. 

In die Design School, mechanical and electrical problems arc 
studied intensively. The treatment is highly mathematical and pro¬ 
vides fundamental training for diose who are to follow research. 

The importance which the company attaches to the Engineering 
and Design Schools is attested by die fact diat the chief engineer 
often attends and participates in discussions. In the General Train¬ 
ing School many of the conferences are led by company executives. 

Except for an intensive period of six weeks in the Engineering 
School, during whicli all their time is devoted to classroom work 
and preparation, graduate students in training for engineering posi- 
dons follow parallel assignments in the offices and laboratories. 
These experiences arc of die kind which provide the desired back¬ 
ground for particular employments. Conferences with the individ¬ 
ual students and the needs of die particular departments guide in 
the making of these assignments. 

Evening classes are available for all who wish to pursue a regu¬ 
lar schedule of graduate work leading to advanced degrees. These 
classes, together with tlie classroom work of die Engineering and 
Design Schools, arc a part of die University of Pittsburgh-Westing- 
liouse Cooperative Plan and, during the season 1937-1938, had more 
than one thousand registrations. Roth University of Pittsburgh and 
Westinghouse lecturers assist in the instruction. The Wcstiiighouse 
educational program is company-wide in its scope and offers courses 
of graduate level in a number of company locations. 

Westinghouse has found that the program of graduate-student 
training very cdcciivcly bridges die gap between the academic train- 
ing provided by college courses and productive work in industry. 
In it also arc the elements that enable the young men to select the 
occupations which will give them the greatest satisfaction and, 
therefore, the greatest possibility for development and advancement. 



THE CONFERENCE AS AN EIX'CtATIONAL 
PROCEDtJRK 


ConsuUant in Vocaiional lUuesUon, Oifur Bhuaum. 

Department of the Interior, U'^tktf3^J<,n. IK C- 

Thc conference often is referral (o a "inrjlirwl rif iri-itruciion'’ 
or a ‘*mctl\o<r of teaching/' Such a ilcMRnatu.n n vinfnriunaic. It 
suggests that the conference leader is an inatvKior itr a 
who, because of his mastery of asjJccial IhkIv of hiimvlrclgc^ actively 
teaches or instructs a group of persons of auijinnicru in that 
particular field. While it is true that a conference leader performs 
a very high grade and difficult type of educational r vice. Itis work 
is so different from ordinary teaching that the trrrti "coiifrrcncc 
method" is quite inadequate* In view of il)i«. it seems appropriate 
to regard tl\c conference as a type of cdvKathuial pnnTdurt quiu 
distinct from the other two princij»al iyf>cs kn»iwn ihr “inff»fnia- 
tional procedure” and the "instructional procedure." 

Where the informational procedure is folUisvcd. the ij\siruct<»r or 
other person in charge of the group gives out inforniaiinn, clilier by 
word of mouth, by means of printed or iy|>cwfitirn material, liythe 
use of pictures, drawings, diagrams, or in other ways a|q»rftprin(c 
for the purpose. Under this procedure, ihc nf the jKrwm in 
charge consists principally of (i) making infornuiifm .availahic, 
(2) checking up to be sure that it is undcrstooiJ by those who arc to 
receive it, and, possibly (3) checking up to see if they have it. 
This procedure, which ischaracicrisUcof mucli sthrtolwork and y>- 
called conferences in all types of industrial and business organi/.v 
tions, is important and has its legitimate place. Duiw^cpinuly. 
nothing in these pages should he. rcgardctl as unkind criiiciMu 
either of the informational procedure or of ilic keture innlKKl 
which occupies such a prominent place in that proecdurr: we 
merely desire to point out what the charactcrUtics of the vlilfcrcm 
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educational procedures are and to call attention to the fact that each 
is appropriate for certain types of educational objectives. Conversely, 
each is of little or no value in connection with other types of educa¬ 
tional objectives. 

The instructional procedure is followed wherever an individual 
or a group is to be definitely instructed or taught something by an 
instructor or teacher. This procedure is used where die unit of 
instruction or the lesson involves something more than tile ex¬ 
change of information. Where die instructional procedure is fol¬ 
lowed, pupils or learners are required to apply what the instructor 
teaches them and to satisfy die instructor that they have made some 
definite addition eidier to the sum total of their manipulative skill 
or to dieir technical knowledge and ability to solve specific prob¬ 
lems. Demonstrations of several different types have an important 
place where die instructional procedure is in operation and, in most 
cases, application “on the job” is the method followed in die final 
check-up. This procedure, especially as it relates to die field of 
vocational training, is described in detail in a number of books, of 
which The Instructor, the Man and the Job by the late Dr. Charles 
R. Allen is probably the best example. 

TJic conference procedure is radically different from eidier the 
informational or instructional procedures. The instructor-pupil, 
professor-student, or speaker-audience relationship is cliaracterisdc 
of both of these procedures, but this relationship is one of die things 
least to be desired where the conference procedure is in operation. 

Conference work is possible when certain conditions are satisfied. 
There should be a problem or question of importance for which 
there is no single definite or final answer. This problem or question 
should be one concerning which the members of the conference 
group have had siifficicnt experience to provide tliem widi a basis 
for doing some reflective or constructive thinking, because one 
essential purpose of the conference procedure is to promote clear 
thinking in terms of the available data or facts. Ujider ideal condi- 
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tions all of the available tlaw m kmowu f4ct^ 4<e fr^.m ihc 

group members through ctMUrollc^i ihre^ril n\r-‘ and the 

pooling of experience. The leader, imad r 4 ^upph ndortnaiioti 
or teaching a lesson, has the j( 4 i ni 5nnn»!ann^ i •muddling dis¬ 
cussion and assisting die group to analv/e s md think them 

through to a solution. 

The first conference step is to stxurr ihr jv^dahlr ku ?s. f*r tbia 
relative to tlic problem to l>c consjilcrctl. Thc’rr really only two 
principal sources for these vlau; (t) the esjVfKJur >*f thr gr*»vip 
members (first-hand experience) and (.2) the e'5ijTnentrr nf oihm 
(second-hand experience). Dau Ktured fr<»in prmtrfJ material 
may or may not be based upon ihc lirM-hund }>;<ft6<5paiing cXjwri- 
ence of the author; mucli of it may have )»rrn <i.on»jMlrd fiotn svliat 
others have written or said and baw.1 ujwn tlurd' or fiairtlvhand, 
or possibly even more remote, experience. 

The next step is to sift out ail "nmifunctinning'^ nr ♦lai.i ;«nd 
to get the group to consider only dau which have a dtrcc i Iwar'mg 
on the particular problem under diicussinn. 

The third step of the conference is the cv*ihjati<»M nf die fuin ttun¬ 
ing data. As the group members arc stimwUred !<\svriyh and ca mIu 
ate all of the functioning facts chat can Iw Secured, they ilrv€-)»4» 
ideas. Tiiis is a highly imporiam stage of ihr t onfrrrm r. 

In step four, whicli naturally follows, nicmhrrs n( the group 
make decisions or arrive at some sort of conchiiimu in the light of 
the evaluation of facts characteristic of the prccctling vonfetnue 
step. As far as ordinary conference work is concerned, wlim fin p 
four is completed, or when the group mcinlKrs have made up ilu ir 
minds, little more can be accomplished at the conference laldc, 
except in cases where k may he found jHishblc [o tlrviw: a plan for 
making the decision or conclusion cffcciive in praciicc. 

The next two stcps—fivc, making a plan, and six, carrying ii nui 
—while distinct steps in conference work, ni.iy or may noi Ik- .u- 
tempted in die conference as such. 
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Step seven, checking up the results, is a phase of the whole pro¬ 
cedure whicli, in most cases, is quite separate and apart from group 
discussion and frequently tliis stage is not completed for a period 
of months after die original problem was presented for discussion 
by the conference group. 

Many who have had teaching experience may be more or less 
alarmed and in some cases afraid to use the conference because it 
often happens that the conference group will not arrive at a decision 
or conclusion which is unanimous. Conference leaders should rec¬ 
ognize that if real thinking is to be promoted each conference 
member must necessarily tliink in terms of his own experience. 
That his particular experience has been different from tlie experi¬ 
ence of every other member of die group naturally causes differ¬ 
ences of opinion. Under ideal conditions, each group member uses 
his own brains in trying to think his way through the problem to a 
sound conclusion, and the training resulting from that experience, 
with a whole series of problems, has a very definite value in develop¬ 
ing the ability of the group members to “use their licads” on die 
job. 

From die preceding, it may be inferred that conference work on 
problems associated with a person’s job is appropriate only for 
those who arc expected to use dicir heads on die job and to make 
decisions within dicir own fields of responsibility. In other words, 
die conference procedure is appropriate in proportion as die group 
members are expected or required to exercise judgment in the per¬ 
formance of their work. Occasionally one hears of industrial or 
business organizations which are operated on the theory that all of 
die head work can be done by a few individuals at the head of the 
organization. Theoretically, every detail is taken care of higlicr up 
and all the workers and minor executives are supposed to do is to 
follow instructions. When this situation prevails, confcrcjicc work 
is about tile last Ly[)c of educational effort that should be attempted, 
and all meetings of supervisors, foremen, and other minor cxccu- 
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dves should be slrictly limitcil lo inf^rnuiaoral mcciuigs where 
men arc derinitcly lold what is wanicJ. U i» ilnuhilci^ iruc that 
when men arc cncouragcti to think, they i«n^l UKhugrcc. 

To those who have had no experience c*r t sviih the couftr- 
cnee procedure in industry or businc^% it m.ry wrm vlrangc (hai 
there could be so many pr^lcms confronim^; jnd fore¬ 

men to whlclr there arc nt> uniform w c\»c.t asnwcrs. U wmilcl be 
the height of absurdity for a group of im-it lo and diKust 

questions to which there wa5 a clcfiniic and prrtt^c answer, suchu 
the question: "What is the sura of a and x'r" l-.vcryKrdy in the 
group would know die answer and there would l>c lurtliing w 
argue about. However, the question, “Shcnild a lorcman ever gin 
an order to a man responsible to anesher foreman?” illustrates a 
type of problem on which straight thinking hy .1 group nf foremen 
would be profitable and worth while. 

There arc many situations wlicrc superviiws tan-- )! they wish 
and know how to~utilizc judgment in ihcir work and cfxqwraic 
in die interest of the larger objectives rd rhe f^rg.im/ation in which 
they are employed. Many large industrial and hnunr^s roacerm 
regard dicir supervisors and foremen *ii |Krwmucl inaii^grrs d( 
jac^o and as instructors on the job in their ow n dcpariranii t. TliU 
indicates a constantly enlarging field for the cxrrci^c of g<««^l judg¬ 
ment by foremen and sui>crvisors in dealing wiili ^iiuuiiruis fnf 
which they arc held responsible. 

In general, it may be stated that tlicrc arc five principal cunfer- 
ence objectives. The first of ilvesc—group dunking on praciical 
problems—has already been mentioned. 

The second conference objective is to have die inendicrs of confer¬ 
ence groups acquire the ability to view ihcir jolvs rtlijcciivcly. 'Viicy 
analyze their duties and responsibilities and ai a roult gel .1 clearer 
conception of just what their jobs arc. 

The third conference objective is to promote ctH)[vcr;uion ami 
teamwork, especially between iliose of equal rank in an (irg-ini'/a* 
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tion. Every person who has ever worked in an industrial or business 
organization is aware of the tendency to work at cross purposes, 
while on tlie surface, and officially, everything is running smoothly. 

The fourtli conference objective consists of helping each group 
member to organize his years of work experience and thereby 
develop a clearer understanding of his job and the proper relation¬ 
ships between its several phases. 

Cooperation carried one step furdier results in a better meeting of 
joint or divided responsibilities and better teamwork in an organ¬ 
ization. To accomplish tliis is the fifth conference objective. 

Assuming diat “working at cross purposes” on the part of the 
foreman and supervisors has been largely eliminated, the efforts of 
the individual supervisors may be considered as a series of “lines of 
force” all pointing the same way. Carrying the figure one step 
further, if all those parallel lines could be regarded as behaving in. a 
manner similar to that of rays of light, they could be passed through 
a suitable “lens” (conference) ami made to focus at a specific point. 
The “focal point” of the respective efforts of the different depart¬ 
ments might then be considered as the big job of the organization 
as a wliolc. The effect on the organization caused by some one in it 
.starting to work at cross purposes with others would be to “disturb 
the focus” and “blur die image” in much the same way as a defect 
in a glass lens. A well-directed scries of conferences of supervisors 
and minor executives tends to produce t!ic same effect on die sep¬ 
arate lines of effort of different departments as the glass lens per¬ 
forms in focusing rays of 1 ight. 

Some of the conditions necessary to the success of conference 
work have already been mentioned specifically or indicated in the 
preceding discussion. However, one other condition is so important 
that it merits special mention. No training program, and especially 
no progi am of group conferences, can be expected to yield very 
much in the way of results unless the higher executives in the organ¬ 
ization understand the general objectives and procedures to be 
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followed, and actually approve f*f ilie pijfi. 'I herhe o[ 
beginningin establishing a conference pu^jftsni ^s* ihr J^i’p of dje 
organization. Sufficient cX|K:ricnte [«een nt the [>ati 

twenty years to support the siaicmeni s» hirj;r|y a ^,1% d 
time to attempt a conference program in in 

vance of developing in die higher ccocinoc^ nntkrMajKling d 
what it is all about, and securing ihrir gertrr-^l 4ppf*.v.i5 
Tile conference procedure is a j»<T\vrrfiii m^irurnrni for inllucnc^ 
ing people. It has great pos^bilitics hir coriMi«fi»vr f niir.oimrs, ard, 
like most otlicr things which have [HiHibiluirc f<ir it hii 
equally great possibililic.s for doing damage. Ik'T.uiK of ihjs fact, 
conference leaders should be sctceicd with ihr uinurti c^rc ajd 
should be adequately trained for their work. Tluv .diould |w«.w«sa 
working command of the tcchnKjuc of handling ►nul r<uiJrolling 
discussions without dominming the ihinkiiig nf 4 grtnip uf imdli. 
gent men, and they should have a full ajtpreu^ijnn of ilm dangen 
involved in promoting full and ffccdiKU^M<m of atiiial pudilcmi 
and unsatisfactory situations. 



COOPERATIVE COURSE IN RETAILING IN 
NEW YORK CITY 

WILLIAM H. DOOLEY 

Principal, StrmtbenmuUer Textile High School, 

Hew Yo}\ City 

Few people realize tl\c very ellective cooperation that exists be¬ 
tween tlie schools and industry. One of the outstanding movements 
of this kind is the cooperative course between the retail dry-goods 
stores of New York City and the Straubenmullcr Textile Pligh 
School. 

As there are already indications diat cooperative work on the 
high-school level may be opened up in fields other than retailing, 
the methods developed in the retail field will no doubt serve as a 
guide in these other fields and dierefore have especial importance 
for all interested in this type of education and in tlic problems of 
vocational guidance and adjustment which play such an important 
part in it. 

WHY COOPERATIVE COURSES 

7 ’lierc arc several reasons why cooperative retail training should 
have proved particularly successful in New York City. The place¬ 
ment problem has been simplified by the great number of large 
stores, several of these being presided over by progressive executives 
who are interested in education and willing to work witli the 
schools. 

Then, too, training for selling presents peculiar problems wiiich 
arc not susceptible of solution by the usual methods of commercial 
instruction. The success of tlie store worker is far more dependent 
upon the development of atiitudcs and the social c]iialities than 
upon the acqiii.sition of information and skills. Schools arc far 
heller equipped to impart information, Kj train in tliinking in 
absirnct fields, and even to develop certain types of skills than to 
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develop in ihe pupils such cliarjcicfiirfKv*, i (m m fciaO 
training. For this reason the tuU lime hsj^ii Hlnw*!. Ftllnwing cem- 
ventional mctliods of insiruciion, lus lew u» r‘Jlc r nihrr ihr prmpcc- 
tivc store worker or the mcrcli,int employer llun ji tan t»jlrr pupiU 
or employers in the clerical fieWs, work, hy rrqumng 

die pupil to face real work situaiions in adtlusou lo ib‘>^rr>r»m in- 
sirucdonj is effective in bringing aWnii skniaMr .mitndrs ami 
personality.' 

Furtliermorc, the pupil, from liis work rxjwrurmr. itliiain* clear 
concepts which have a viuUiy ihai ntic^mtcpt umpncd frenn the 
printed page or die spoken word cjn ever h;ivr let: ihc nujoriiy 
of young people. These concepts give a qu^hiy lo the rchiicd class, 
room work in retailing, mcrchandiw, cconomjc % and i^ilirr subjccU 
which, is very clif&cuU to pro<luce without the work rt|>rripncc. On 
the other handi die related claurnom inMnntiMn siinuilatci the 
codpcracivc worker to take an iniclligcnt inierti-i m his j(»b by giv. 
ing him an understanding of the rcUmm «*f iUai v4i m ihr wbok 
retailing process and to the social and ccommiu: '^vitem rif which h 
forms a part] and, most im[>oriani nf jH. Ir4ciir$, hmi ihroiigh sdf- 
criticism and comparison wiih mhers lo iiiipr«.Yr 4s a 

person. 

Most of all, the consciousness of pl.iyingnrr.iS jMri in a ir.il worM 
and the pay envelope at tlic end of the week rnt fiiv.ijr dir pupil in a 
way that is of inestimable value to him in hi^ wh»*fdwork and 
behavior. 

The work experience arranged for by die teiural pOier t>f (he 
Straubecvmullcr Textile High &hool is of two H-rviic place¬ 
ment and paid placement. 

Service placement consists of assigiunrnis in dir ni.ijli 

School offices and in. elementary schools as junior t Vriral wi irkrrs. 

‘ Sfrf Carl S. Ell, "TJie Socwil SiRnilWAnrc ,.f ihr <**—( an;' t.A ...j ,• .,<rj. 

April »935. p. <14{>-|54. 
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The hours are from 9.00 a.m. to 3.00 p.m. There is no pay for this 
work but it furnishes excellent preparation, for a paid job. Pupils 
are left on service jobs for Icngtlis of time tliat depend on the 
quality of their work and the conditions of commercial placement. 
Service placement takes care of die large influx of pupils at the 
beginning of each term who must be fed into industry gradually 
during tlie term. It is also of great help in developing die more 
backward pupils because die school clerks, under whom die pupils 
work, are expected to give diem very careful supervision in return 
for the assistance received from tliese pupil-clerks. Pupils who fail 
on a paid job return to service work for a time until dicy show 
sulEcient improvement to warrant another placement. Service 
placement also takes care of pupils who lose dieir jobs temporarily 
because of poor business conditions. From diis point of view it may 
be regarded as the shock absorber of the placement system. For 
some of die boys, service as Western Union messengers—with pay, 
of course—lakes the place of service placement as preliminary 
training for store work. 

When a pupil has developed sufTiclcnt poise, makes a good ap¬ 
pearance, and has sliown a reasonable proficiency in .schoohvork, 
he is put on an eligible list for placement and is sent to a paid posi¬ 
tion in one of tlic stores as soon as a vacancy occurs. Usually the 
position is a junior job such as that of a messenger, a packer, a stock 
boy or a stock girl, a marker, or a junior clerk. Some of the more 
mature girls go immediately to cashier-packing or selling work and 
some of the boys to the delivery work. In all of these positions pupils 
receive good pay and valuable experience and any one may serve as 
a steppingstone to sorndtliing better. 

In order that the job may have the greatest possil)lc educational 
value certain agreements arc made with ilie ccxiperating .stores be¬ 
fore cooperation begins. First, tlic store is to rate pupils on their job 
performance at least once a term, this rating forming an importani 
part of tlicir credits for promotion and graduation. 
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Secondly, a pujiil leaving j»cb*»"4 l"r by JJic ^icttt 

and shall not Ik uken on a full iinv*' wf<.;krr ^ii^ssi ,n Icau ihitc 
months ate leaving scluKd- On ilic jaii ^4 Jhr i., cctvirai 
office and the busincjs organi/.iihm'^ v fh.n ihc ay 

operative pupils shall Ik tarchiUv f-cUi. ted i*t e«re' the K^purcmcai^ 
of the business houses and ilul ilKirfd«ea?«“^ri;al we jknrvtrs willU 
corrected as far as jKWsiblc. Suidirsnf iIk d}5h^uh?r\ f*nnid Ity cmi 
pupils has caused us to modify *(Mr ciirftMjhun JJa-i *tiir teaching 
methods in several rcsjKcu. TaVdr I dmwMhr i^tupci.mvc fiuritu- 
ium of die StraulKnmullcr Textile 1 Ii>;h .Sih»<*,»3» 

£VALUAtJOKOF TllECOOrRHATm Kt-TAH » <n p!‘.| 

There arc several measures by which the <->ur>e iji 

retailing may be evaluated. UnfortuiMirly. n** l^cqj 

made in the school organi/^nion for the nvwc rl.dM*r.nr vicniiftc 
studies of cficctivcncss which look so well in ptmt, Thr t-nly 1na^ 
ure of value tiiat we are able to presem »% mi Ji ri mr.isurc a 

used in industry itself. If .i busiiic*^* is mmong ihr iirnU rtf i 
sufficient portion of die puhlicanabaAis wlinh ^isrs.t pMlii inih; 
owners and satisfies die worker# cmpl*iyr<l jnd n m»! ininik.il in 
society it is rated a success. !n all cducatmiul nuivniKim rli^rc arc 
only two questions to Ik asked; Does the svsicin •r'fvr ilir puiiilr 
Does it serve society? The measure of ilie w-rvn r im mw iny wiuild 
seem tolieintheanswcriotwoqucMions; DfK-idirtnnr^r pr«m!u<c 
(i) desirable citizens and (a) valuable \vn^k^lr^^ Tlir t.f 
two questions only time can answer. The vrtriiul I't answered in ilit 
placement of cooperative pupils in coni]K(i(ie<M uirh full-lime 
workers during tlieir training jicriod and ihc pl.ivnneni and pm 
motion of these pupils upon graduarjttn. To a cenain extent die 
value of tile course to the pupils may Ik mcaMirrd by die ''.unr ni- 
teria. Success on the job connotes satUfactory vts aiinji.il guidancf. 
the required training, and a good adjuMment itj w*»rk irl.nit'iH. In 
these terms, our pupils arc successful and die l oiirsc is of v.ilue. 
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Course or Study for tub Cooperative Division 
OP Straubenmuller Textile High Scviool 


Tcritis I and H follow tlic re};ular commercial 


Term Hi 

Units 

llnglish 

5 

Health Education and Hygiene 

4 

Music 

1 

Economic Citizenship 

5 

Commercial Arithmetic 

5 

Onice Practice and Filing 

5 

Typing 

I\er]tiiretl Siihjeets 

5 

30 

Term V 

Units 

English 

5 

Health Education and Hygiene 

4 

Practiemu 

1 

Economic (icograpliy 

5 

Electives 

>5 

30 

Term VI 

Utnts 

Englihli 

5 

llc.tllh Educaiir>n an<i Hygiene 

•t 

iVacticudi 

1 

('ontinercial Eaw I 

5 

Klcciives 

IS 

3« 

Term VII 

Units 

[English 

5 

Hcalili E<liicnii(in and Hygiene 

4 

Praclicum 

1 

Coniiiiercial Law 11 

5 

Amcnc.in 1 lislory 

5 

Elt'Ciives 

10 

Term Vlll 

Units 

English 

5 

1 Icaltli I'Ulucalinn and Hygiene 

4 

I'racliciim 

I 

American History 

5 

Our y.coiwmk Problcrni 

5 

Electives 

lU 

3» 


course. 

Term IV Uniir 

Fjiglish 

Mcalili l^ucation and Hygiene .] 

Afusic t 

l^ononiic Cicogra|>liy ■> 

Merciiaiidisc An ‘H 

'Icxtilcs "i 

TypiiiB 5 


Electives 

Clioosc 3 (2 prepared and i unprepared) 
RcLiiling I 

*Macliinc Calculation I 
Nontexiilc Mcrch.indise I 
Accounts I 

*Afcrchandisc Design I 


Clio«sc3(2prc|>.ircdanil t uiiprcp.irrd) 
Retailing 11 

*Atachiiic Oalculntion II 
NVmicxtilc Afc/ch .1 iiditc U 
Accounts 11 

'Merchandise Design II 


c:li(K>sc3 (i prepared and > unprepared) 
Retailing III 

'Machine Calculation III 
Any elective from terms V ami VI 


Choose 2 (i prepared and i unprepared) 
Retailing fV 

'Machine Calculation IV 
Any electives front V and VI 
Or an elective from terms V, VI, or VII 


Un()rcparc«l subjccis. 



EDUCATIONAL ACTIVlTiKS (>E THK 
FILENK ORGANIZATION 

J. 5At>fl>rj4 

TrainingSufvri'iror, li-’m. Fr/ruc'# N?»i r:n«7fir«). 

Botion, Maitiuhuier^t 

Training, which today is conddcral one ol the tccrni divi- 
sions of rctail*stotc work, has always existed m mK f<Hm ttr anmher. 
The first training in Filcnc's datcslwch to the very r;ir!y days trf the 
store when employees were few. Williain Ftlcnr. the Imintlcr rd ihc 
orgamaatlon and father of Uncoln Filene ami the late K. A. Filcnc^ 
made a practice of inviting the employees Jo (rrsjuriu meetings at 
his home to discuss proldcnni pcfUiningio ilirit w<»rk. Of this plan 
Lincoln Filcnc in his Iwok A Mcrchanf'i fimhon wriirs (page 
388): "When the business came into the bands nf my hnrfhcr and 
myself, these meetings with our employexr ha<l t<e<*inr a regular 
institution. It was at these meetings that we di&ciiwd. amJ we did 
discuss most vigorously, the standards trf service that we t 1 store 
would adopt. It was here that my broiJtcr drveh»j*r*l wnh our j>f<irj‘lc 
auc contribution to sounder mctcluiwlhing mcth‘»iU.’‘ 

This give and take between their cmplnycrs ami tlicin*>ri\f5 
exemplifies the early training mcihods praciiMrd by Fdcnr’-s. To 
them, employees presented a valuable rcimtrcc of idrai; and infor¬ 
mation. These meetings also achieved the purptw and ciid of all 
training, increased efficiency. By discuMing li«ncr medowU of Mrirc- 
keeping, the employees were amomancally jailing up highrr Mand- 
ards for the performance of their own 
As the store grew and its system became nccciwrily im ire c< impli¬ 
cated,and the public had grown tocxpcct more from .\aic<i>ri)]ilc in 
the way of information and service, the nccrl fur niorr nrg.im/rd 
training appeared. The first training director w,is;ip|*ft)tUfd in urn- 
His program was founded on two Imic ukas: (i) <kcrii(r»di/;uiau 
of training, and (a) utiliwtion of store txjKrkner a% a means nf 
instruction. 
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The training director felt that liis real function as an educational 
director was to organize a scheme of traming whicli would include 
every executive in die store as an assistant educational director and 
t)iat classes should be carried on during business hours without 
interference widi regular duties. The training director naturally 
would organize die work so that it would be systematic. 

He also felt diat organizing the fund of accumulated store ex¬ 
perience as a means of instruction was much more beneficial to t!ic 
employees than formal class instruction and talks on theory. 

Today the training department is an administrative department. 
In other words its duties are of a managerial nature. Its chief func¬ 
tion is to see that training plans arc made and carried out by 
department lieads. It organizes and outlines the material to be 
taught, and then goes over it with the executive in cliarge who does 
the actual teaching, except in such courses as on system, textiles, 
color, and design whicli can best be taught by the training staff. 

There arc five people in our present training department: tlic 
training supervisor and four assistants. Eacli assistant is responsible 
for the training of a specific section of the store, including both sell¬ 
ing and iionsclling employees. The supervision of a promotional 
course is assigned to each department member to ensure diat the 
class is being conducted systematically. Initiation, selling system, 
textiles, and color classes arc taught by the assistants. 

The responsibilities of the training dcpartmctit arc threefold and 
may be classified under the following headings: (i) prccmploy- 
ment training, (2) continuation training, and (3) training on the 
job for a better one, that is, resource training. 

PfitvEMPtOYMENT TRAINWC 

Preemployment training, of course, applies only to new salcs- 
peo[)lc. Tlteir work, which brings tlicm in contact with customers 
and requires a knowledge of the store’s .saleschcck system, neces¬ 
sitates training before going on the job. Our new salespeople fall 
into two categories: the special salespeople who are hired for icm- 
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porary work, ami ilic regular J.yj p^f. 

manent positions. 

The new regular 5alcs[tff^n fcprf»rl^n»slsr< 3 ai.'p^*in -m Monday 
or Tuesday murning ;U A mt-ml^er iIm'" '.utf fx- 

pUins the more imjHJruniMxirc luk^ aivS ("urr'i flh'r in n ih? 
selling system. At it.v>>he novtfevMakfti i<sshr ->k p-flsnnrssi !lic 
member of the training dcpariiiirni ami '■d i<i si*-' hr-^d 4 

the department who lu^n^iKf w*'r *oiIir 4 rj'-‘rnn< ni if 5 a''Ui?a<*r.^n 
experienced sales[>crson rcxjwmMhk h^r itir ir-nsnoj: ahr jjcw 

saks^Koplc in thatdep3rtfncm-.llii>^lrpaft*ncm jio^usujoj t*, gjv<n 
extra compensation for her lime aivl dif*rf is^ iU’CM' 

and is expected to clicck the nc%v j^rv^iT ^IHns* 3*» 

ducc her to the buyer whogivet her iiiri>i 3 ijndn.r and 

to ascertain that she undcrsiamU *hr *4 .ifid 

department fittings. 

The new salesperson returns to the on Wrdnr^bv 

morning and again on Thursday f*»r fwriUrT »') Mh’J^rck 

training. Not until Thursehiy aficrno'm is dtr prfiiamrd i<i in.skr .1 
sale on her own store nunil>cr ami wiUum? Jhr •»[ U(f 

department instructor. 

All new people, whether selling ur nnnwlhng riMphncc’-. Me 
required to attend certain iniiiaiumeUi^tCH svmlnji ihr jiiM jn-uiih 
of their employment. These cKiskts intludr* 'H»<h ^nluc a\ M.-rr 
rules, directory, history, organi'/aiion,ami •i3ftr<' iiHii. A innuhi'r nf 
the training stall conducts the class on nile^hy rc-oSnni; -ut>l rxpl.un 
ing die store booklet; the head of the elcvaior f<iu r n «hr ur inii i» r 
of the directory class; and history and nrgafo/.uhm sMlsr 
of the training director who, in this W'av, li;i^ ;isi MppnruHnU' oi 
contacting all new employccs.Tlir purimv* of dip^ i.dk i'- lo in iK^- 
the employee understand his rnlc in the nrg-inM.iii'iJi .md lo'' !■? !.< 
tion to die executive to whom he is rc5|tiij)>i!dr, 'Mir hiiii.tl n .unin;; 
is classed as a part of job training which inchulcv .ill c mplnvc ■. 

Salespeople have certain basic cuuiscs in adduiMj^ t-, sh« m- \- u k 
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ground courses which they arc expected to liave completed within 
the first six months of their employment. Naturally salesmanship 
heads the list. Classes in this course arc taught by section super¬ 
visors or an assistant service superintendent. No class group is 
ever larger tlian 12, and tlie discussion metliod is used in prefer¬ 
ence to the lecture. Experience has shown that large groups arc not 
conducive to the free expression of individual selling experiences. 
During a course, wliich consists of eight one-hour meetings, demon¬ 
stration plays are used to illustrate certain principles of salesman¬ 
ship. Members of the class are the actors in these impromptu 
dramas, die rest of die group being die critics. At die last meeting 
diplomas are awarded, duly signed by the personnel superintendent 
and die training director. These diplomas are eagerly sought and 
many employees have them framed. 

Textiles or color follow salesmanship, depending upon the dc- 
partincnc to which the new person is assigned. For instance, a 
knowledge of materials is more important for a boy’s clothing 
salesman dian color. On the other hand, a millinery salesperson’s 
position demands a knowledge of color and line. 

Since these classes are given on .store time, wc plan to have them 
at the least busy liours of the day. TJjc textiles course is usually given 
from 9.30 to 10.30 on Wednesdays and Frirlays; color from 4.00 to 
5.00 on Tuesdays and Thursdays. All classes for basement sales¬ 
people arc iield from 4.00 to 5.00 as their busiest time of day is 
usually at opening time in the morning because of their many adver¬ 
tised sales. 

The textile class is taught by a member of the training staff. It is a 
sixteen-hour course and covers an explanation of the sources and 
characteristics of the raw materials, manufacturing processes, fin¬ 
ishes, and fabric analysis. This last point is made very practical 
tiirough tlic use of actual department merchandise for the jiurpose 
of analysis. Demonstration playlets arc also used to emphasize the 
selling points about the fabrics that the customer should know. At 
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least four textile cla^s arc given ca<h ^^cjr. Us N5.*y A\ ^roup^ arc 
taken on a mill iriiv-usually i« ihc t*c«|iK4 >U1I in S^lrm. 'Hiii 
requires hiring a bus which leaves the ^uirc M .mi. -unti fciurw 
at 1.00 p.m. This means that at Ica^t wtiy arc mi\ >4 ilic^iw 
a half day. 

The color, line, and design cmirw is aImi uiigh* hy utf mHcr of 
the training tlcp.iritncni. The pur|«»sc \hy^ c«ur <n;ihk ihc 
salesperson to advise hcfeustoinrrasinv.ha( jsMUjnt h«r her from 
the standpoint of color and design. It is a Uniricrn h^ir eoiirw and 
meets twice a week. Ac the ccunplciioii of ihu the group is 

taken to the Boston Museum of Fine Arts where a «ji<v>jl lour w 
arranged for tlicm. 

COKnNUmiOJt TI^AlSINii 

So far we have considered training f*»r the new only. 

Obviously they form a very small iwiriirtn of *mr Mkdojtr^ which 
numbers about 1,500. It is just as ncccswry tlui ihr ifannng of thrw 
people be continued in order lliai Uiry may l*e krpj op ro lUic and 
that careless habits may be corrected. 

Each week die buyer and section sujicrviMir td friih ilrp.iriiiirnt 
hold a morning meeting. The buyer cxpbiiu the new nirrtlMndise 
he has purchased, the section supervise di^UMves .my <lrjuriincnl 
problems relating to service. 

Semiannually, in the spring and in the fall, the Unrr ctyliM toji* 
ducts a style show for all salespeople in the ha<Mrmrni .iiid w^nnim's 
store. These shows arc given on store time, anil, in order ih.ii all 
salespeople may attend, die show is given on f<»ur siictevwvc morn¬ 
ings, one fourth of the salcsforcc attending each du.w. 

The week immediately following these t.dnr ;nut f.duk 

meetings are held in all the departments to which ilK^-r i^ipiv '^iipply. 
Members of die training staff hold these meetings a\\4 ^.nuplrs 
of the seasons fabrics and colors to dluciraie llwu jxtinis. I hr 
fashion notebook, which is compiled by the training tkp.niui*m, i"< 
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distributed at these meetings. These books are kept in the depart¬ 
ments and arc used for reference on fashion questions. Floor meet¬ 
ings at which current style trends arc discussed are held once a 
montli by tlic store stylist. 

The men’s store has its own style show conducted by the division 
manager of that section of the store who is also a recognized style 
leader. In addition to the annual style show with models, monthly 
style meetings arc held in the department. 

Sales Conferences. For the past six years Filcnc’s has been a 
leader with its annual sales conference idea. In 1933 when most 
businesses were not keeping their total personnel as busy as in 
former times, die personnel manager of Filene's thought such a 
period could be used to advantage by having a complete review of 
salcsmansliip for the entire salcsforcc. The problems were how to 
offer old facts in a form that would interest the group, and how to 
get the entire salcsforcc off without crippling the organization in 
die department. 

The first conferences were held in 1933. Tlic program was a week 
long, eacli day offering a different subject. The salcsforcc was 
divided in eighths, one eighth at a time being assigned to die train¬ 
ing department for the entire week’s program. Tlic store manager 
opened each sales conference widi a talk on “Personality and Its 
Importance in Salesmanship.” This was given every Monday morn¬ 
ing for the eight weeks that die conferences were in progress. An 
expert in voice culture emphasized what an asset a pleasant voice is 
to better selling. The New England Telephone Company staged a 
telephone playlet which explained the workings of die telephone 
system and illustrated die effect that efficient telephone service has 
on the customer. 

In the afternoons trips were planned to factories and museums. 
S.ilcspcoplc in the liosicry department were taken to a hosiery mill 
near Boston to observe the manufacture of the product dicy were 
selling. Gift shop, jewelry, and glove people were given a trip and 
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special lecture at the museum. 7 Tic uHlci-giKJiU iic(Mrimcnt visited 
the Vita-Ray plant in LowelI» Ma^McluiMrrt^. Le.illicrgtHuK <si!cs* 
people were guests of the A. C. Laurence LcaOlrr Company in 
Peabody, Massachusetts. All this was d<mc on Hi^rr time and re- 
quired tlie montlis of January and February U} cnmpirle (he pro¬ 
gram. 

The idea was welcomed by the Milcsjjcoplc and iliviMtm brads as 
well. Botli groups were enthusiastic alxmi the prfjgrain and die f.uj 
that it has become an annual institution is prcxif tlini it has Iwrcn 
judged worth wKvle. 

In 1934, the organization of the conference differed from ilial of 
1933. Instead of having each group complete the entire conference 
program in a week, each week of the 1934 conference svas devoted 
to a different subject. The organiaalion was divhlcd in fruirdt®, one 
fourth attendinga morning each week. 

The program included a talk on ihc*T.osl Customer" by the wlcs 
manager of the store, one on eliminating returns by die adjust nicni 
manager, and two plays. The first, an informal skit, w.is presented 
by two insurance executives. The second one closed dir confcrriuc. 
It was die play Ail in a Day written and directed by the store man¬ 
ager. It depicted life in a store for a complete rlay. 1 1 j!liisir.uctl gofnl 
and bad salesmanship and introduced quite a bit of humor that was 
fully appreciated by the audience. The cast w.is chowri from sales¬ 
people and executives in the store. 

In 1935, the conEcrcncc took on a different form. Mr. .Siccli, a 
salesmanship specialist, connected with the A.M.C. office came to 
the store for the two months of the conference ami conducted a 
unique program. The conference method was used and he met widi 
small groups of not more ilian twciuy, all of whuui came fruiu 
departments selling similar merchandise. Frtim them lie gadirrcd 
theinetliods they found to be successful in selling and discuswd die 
unsuccessful methods with the idea of incorporating dirse ''Un’s 
and Don’ts” of salesmanship in a manual to l>c given to all ne’.v 
salespeople. 
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Every salesperson in tlie store was presented with a copy with iier 
name in tlie front as co-author. The title of the manual was Does 
Merchandise Sell Itself? The compilation of this booklet was quite 
an undertaking—each department having information pertaining 
to the selling technique required for its particular merchandise. 

The plans for die 1936 conference were again quite different. One 
of the most dilRcult problems in selling today is the ability to 
itleniify all die various textiles and to give the customer logical 
advice upon their wear and use. So die 1936 sales conference was 
known as the “Filene Fabric Forum.” The various textile guildsin 
New York were very much interested in the idea because it gave 
diem an opportunity of doing a little sales promotion. They fur¬ 
nished the speakers and the exhibits for the meetings. Each week 
was devoted to a different fiber. The associated wool industries 
opened the confertncci the Pcppcrcll Manufacturing Company 
conducted cotton week; and the International Silk Guild conducted 
tlie third week. The last four weeks were devoted to the manufac¬ 
turers of synthetic yarns—Cclanesc, Bemberg, Viscose, and Lastex. 
A contest was run in conjunction with die forum. At each meeting 
pamphlets with information about die fibers were distributed. At 
llic end of the conference a questionnaire based on tliesc pamphlets 
was given, the winner getting a dircc-day trip to New York. It so 
happened that we had a tic and two people got the trip to New 
York. Also, during tlic conference, the salespeople were asked to 
hand in typical customer questions concerning fabrics. These ques¬ 
tions with the correct answers were incorporated in a booklet called 
The Filene Fabric Prifner. 

The 1937 sales conference was an anniversary session—being the 
fifth one. Because of this, the three members of tlic management 
ojiencd it with talks to the salcsforcc. Mr. Libbey, manager of the 
Ointincninl, vv.is the sjicakcr of the second week, his subject being 
"I'.nihusiasm in Selling;" The third.\yetik wa{;igiyc^,9V|i:r to a dis¬ 
cussion of lieilth abd its;irhp6rtancc in selling, itlie meeting being 
conductctl by the head gur^c of the store’s clipic. The salps manager 
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spoke on “Selling Higher Priced Merchandise,” ^lic fifth week was 
devoted to a review of die department instructor's responsibilities. 
The basement merchandise manager was the s|)cakcr for the final 
week. He had recently returned from a trip to Russia. Sweden, 
Denmark, Italy, Germany, France, and England, where he liad 
visited and taken pictures of the leading stores. He dcscrikd his trip 
and showed the movies of these stores. It was a most iniefCiiing and 
instructive talk. 

The theme of the 1938 sales conference was fashion—fashion in 
all its phases. The store stylist opened the conference widi an appro¬ 
priate lecture on die “Importance of Fashion." Outside cx(>crts tied 
up costume design with fashion, stressed liow history alfcets style 
trends, and brought out the necessity for a knowledge of color. 'Flic 
training supervisor explained the importance of fabrics in fashion, 
One meeting was devoted to “Fashionable Errors." 77 ic n[>craiing 
superintendent and credit manager showed us how a slight error on 
the part of a salesperson caused much inconvenience to a customer 
and expense to the store. Aldiough tliis subject is not strictly con¬ 
nected with fashion, it was feit an error meeting in die conference 
would be beneficial. 

One week was devoted to a conducted tour of die Ifonon Museum 
of Fine Arts. Pictures by die various masters were used to illustrate 
period costumes. The conference closed widi an interesting lecture 
on "Display in Fashion" given by the assistant to the display man¬ 
ager. At its conclusion a fashion notebook was tllMrilnucd to all 
department heads. It contained a r^sum6 of all meetings ns well ns 
the spring fashion forecast. 

Use of Sound Slides. Another phase of job training is still in its 
infancy, but we can expect to see it in its rightful place Ixforc long; 
that is die use of movies in training. Spasmodically we have liad 
movies relating to safety, health, and glove manufacture, which we 
showed to groups of salespeople. Last year one of the film services 
developed a decidedly progressive idea. For a nominal sum they 
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furnished us widi a talking slide projector and have contracted to 
send us each month a sound-slide film relating to salesmanship or 
the manufacture of some particular line of merchandise. The ones 
that we have received to date have been excellent, the material is 
interesting and it has been organized in a very clever fashion. They 
take about forty minutes to show. 

Part-time Employees, A problem that many stores have to con¬ 
tend with is the training of the part-time or short-hour salesperson. 
These salespeople work from eleven to dirce or twelve to four. They 
come to work at the busiest time of day and have little or no oppor¬ 
tunity for receiving information diat all-day salespeople receive 
through morning meetings in die department. To cope witli this 
situation wc hold weekly meetings for this group in the classroom 
at 3.15 on Wednesdays, A regular training program is planned for 
them that will keep diem up-to-date on such matters as fashion 
trends, merchandise information, salesmanship, changes in system, 
etc. 

Additional Backjgronnd Courses. Additional background courses 
arc olTcrcd to all employees and arc voluntary. Under dtis heading 
wc include courses winch furnish additional diough not required 
information as well as courses which attempt to give die employee 
a better understanding of store organization and the possibilities of 
advancement. 

The general training class fits into the latter category. It gives a 
bird’s-eye view of the work of every division of die store. The meet¬ 
ings arc held one evening a week and arc conducted by divisional 
or departmental executives. Racli spring we offer evening textile 
and color courses, the material covered being similar to the daytime 
courses. These evening classes arc intended primarily for students 
in resource groups whose work docs not require them to take the 
daytiiiK^ classes but who will find the information valuable when 
(hey become executives. 

Last fall an accessory course was olfcral to our street-floor sales- 
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people and tlie executives of those dcparimenK. It was ^ivcii in 
conjunction witli tltc Boston Museum d Fine Arts and condtlcrcd 
design principles as applied to accessories. 

The Filene branch sliops arc visited scmiaiinu.illy by itKitilH’is of 
the training stafl. These shops arc locatol in Northampton, Welles^ 
ley, Soutli Hadley, Portland, York Harlwrj Maf»noli.i. Kdinmiili, 
and Hyannis. These meetings arc conducted in llic evening. 'Hie 
group usually goes to dinner with the manager and all return to the 
shop. The training representative gives all the scawnal irdnrmaiion 
tiiat the people in the main store receive and tiisciisscs .my selling 
problems tliat tlie group might have. 

Training Service Employees, Tim nonscHing division of ilic store 
also has its share of job training. This classification inc ludes such 
groups as elevator operators, porters and nKUrons, drivers and 
helpers, casliicrs, mail-order department, and tclcjdirmc duipping 
solicitors. 


R£SOUKCfi TRAJHING 

The third type of training is known as resource training or train 
ing for better jobs. To ensure our organir-ation’s having :ivail.dilr at 
all times an adequate supply of executive material, it nicr-'i.iry 
that we methodically train dial group of employees from wliieli 
executives of a liigh quality may be chosen. Tlien itK>, if we arc to 
encourage superior young men and women to clioose nicrtiiandi%- 
ing as a desirable career, it is necessary thui we provide w.iys and 
means to enable them, once they arc employed, to fa themselves for 
executive positions. We must offer tlicm something in the way (d 
practical courses directly applicable to their work as future exec¬ 
utives. It is to cope with tins situalion that Filcnc's (jlfcrs promo, 
tional training program. 

These promotional resource groups aiir.'ici the grcaicM number of 
applicants. There arc three such: merchandising, advertising, and 
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service. They are offered citlicr in die morning, before store open¬ 
ing, or in the evening, after store closing, and arc purely voluntary. 
Course instructors arc executives who are automatically added to 
tlic training faculty as soon as they become executives. These courses 
are as liclpful and stimulating to die executive instructors as to the 
pupils. 

Virst Resource Group. Of the three promotional resource groups 
of courses, the merchandise courses apparently have die greatest 
appeal. Tliis is natural since die majority of people are ambidous 
to be buyers, and more openings occur here than in any other 
division. The number of applicants is so great that it is necessary to 
demand a prerequisite in the form of a general examinadon to test 
the clerical aptitude of each applicant. 

Tlic majority of those who pass are entered in the first unit, 
known as Merchandise I. Wc arc confident diat the frequent 
examinations given in die course will disqualify from furdicr ad¬ 
vancement iliosc wlio arc not promotional material. On the success¬ 
ful completion of Mcrcliandisc I, die student who has been placed as 
a mcrchatidisc clerical, or in a corresponding position, is eligible for 
tlic .sccoiul-ycar course, Merchandise II, along with others, who, 
although not placed, arc rated as “A" resources by the general train¬ 
ing comrniitcc, comprised of various division heads. But to advance 
to the liiird-ycar course, Merchandise III, it is necessary that the 
student hold a merchandise position. Below is a brief explanation of 
the three courses. 

Mcrcliandisc I. The class meets two nights a week from six to seven from 
late vScpicmhcr to Thanksgiving and from January to the following May. 
'I'hc course Is supervised by a member of the training department wJio 
checks aiicmlancc, gives and grades die examinations, coaches the instruc¬ 
tors, and prepares any necessary material, including forms, outlines, and 
jirohlcms. instructors used arc junior executives, a dilTcrcnt one tak¬ 
ing each block of the course. They arc given an outline to follow with 
lesson plans workctl out. 
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The outline includes the use ol ordcrt» cancclUuons, t^rders, re¬ 
turns, consignments, transfers, and the sttxk system wall j liack- 

ground of die workings o£ the following dejunmems: .Mr»ck records, 
purchase records, and the marking and receiving. Or.lnnrily a Mudent 
has completed Merchandise I before he is placed a\ a rncrchaii.h-w clerical. 

Merchandise II. This class, too, meets twice a week the trrojid jrar dur¬ 
ing the same seasons as Merchandise 1 , and contiH* of a snirly of all re- 
ports having to do with general merchandidng |.>Unhing, rTu«lcl .tOHik 
plans, six months* plans, and thco|>cruting«uicmcniof depart rncm.?. All 
the reports arc studied in relation to the different diviijon^: g.irtiirni, 
accessory, men's, and basement. The insirueiors used arc diviMonal mer¬ 
chandise managers, staff assistants to merchandise managers, .md selected 
experts on finance and related divisions of the M<orc. An rniiline ’uinilar 
in setup to the one used in Merchandise 1 is followed by the ituuucKirs. 

Merchandise III. The third-year course isadiKuision and prrhlon unirsc 
conducted by members of die management and ihcojicratmg t'<>]iunittec. 
It is based primarily on the wriucii |>ohacjof the Mcriingi lire 

held one morning a week throughout the season. TJicrc t\ Tored c«ui- 
line. The customary procedure is 10 furntsli meml>cr4 rd the cl.ns wirli a 
questionnaire covering problems to Iw taken up and ihvcuwd with the 
executive instructors, the purpose being to make the toorw’ a fturcly dis¬ 
cussion group. With this in mind the members of the chiss .ire aikcd by 
some o£ the instructors to prepare quesiioiis in .idv.iiu.c to tmluihi f«»r 
discussion, 

Second Resource Group. The second resource group is the adver¬ 
tising. This course, intended for future copywriters, includes ma¬ 
terial on all matters of advertising |>o!icy and technique with 
particular emphasis on changed and changing conditions. It is 
taught by our advcttisitig manager and his assistants. 

Service Resource Group. The service resource group is the third 
and last type of promotional training. It is intcuded for employees 
interested in becoming service executives. Meetings arc held two 
mornings a week from 8.30 to 9.30 during the fall season. 71 ic 
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course covers selling systems, customer relations, department man¬ 
agement, and tile work of allied departments. A member of the 
training department teaches the section devoted to selling system. 
Service executives conduct the remaining sections. 

EXECUTIVE TRAINING 

Promotion to an executive position in Filenc’s docs not mean that 
one's training is complete. Executive attendance is required at 
courses such as were o/Tcred diis past fall and again diis spring in 
executive leadership. Our management realizes diat handling of 
our personnel effectively is good business, and that it is possible and 
necessary for all executives to learn and apply die principles of good 
leadership. To develop their technique in handling their subordi¬ 
nates, we offered sucli a course. In October 1937 a questionnaire of 
debatable {wints on the are of leadership was answered by all our 
executives. The results were compiled and conferences were held 
for discussion of die problems, in an effort to develop some guides 
to better leadership. 

Tl)is spring wc dramatized certain points diat were emphasized 
in these meetings of last fall. Executives from all divisions were 
represented in die cast. Our store manager, acting as chairman, 
introduced tlicsc skits, four in all, and at tlicir conclusion invited 
discussion from the audience. Such a presentation, we feel, enabled 
our executives to clarify their thinking on many personnel problems. 

DISTRIDlJTll^G INFORMATION ABOUT COURSES 

In vSeptember of each year all our training plans are published in 
the form of a catalogue and distributed to our employees. This 
method acquaints our management with training plans in advance 
and it also assures our maintaining a definite educational standard. 

'rhe foreword of our catalogue summarizes tlic purpose of our 
training activities: 
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STAI'EMliNT 01 - 

The purpose of the catalogue of I'ilcnc Training ami I'.<lii<..«iu‘iul Ac¬ 
tivities is to acquaint nil present and pnrtjKritivc ciiipln)crs of iW ciir [kj* 
ration with: 

1. The requirements on the jwrt of (he luisincss -^ud 

2. The opportunities on the part of the cniployccs for prcj^r^Ttif^n for 
advancement. 

The successful growth of the husincss dc|M!mis l.irgcly U|wMt ihr i:<oiu.iiu 
development of the ability of the men and women in i(, they may 

be capable of taking on larger rcsponsihilhici. Xo oiir can to m* 

crease his capacity for growth without ctmMaiu study of his pres?},! nm\ 
his prospective jobs or without absorbing a dcrmitcarnoiirit of kiiowlr/lgc 
of matters outside of his business aciiviiics. 

The Filene Training Program herein omiitted is deogned im hrlp each 
person in the business to develop his jKuvcr and u* iiKrc.r-t: hi\ r«]qwiriu* 
nity to secure better jol)s. 



RESKarc:h projects and methods in 
EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 


In onicrihdl this section o/TnEjouRNAi./Wfly be of the greatest possible 
service, its readers arc urged to send at once to the editor dfthis department 
titles—and where possible descriptions—of current research projects now 
in process in educational sociology and also those projects in hjndrcd fields 
of intci-est to educational sociology. 


S»M:tAI. SCIKNCK RESUAHCll COUNCIL GRANTS I-OR I938-I939 

Scvcniy-onc totaling more tlian $85,000, have been announced 

by llic Social Science Rcscarcli Ckinncil for 1938-1939. These grants arc 
made for .study ;ui<l research in the social sciences. Five of these appoint- 
riiciits, carrying a ba.sic stipend of $1,800 to $2,5<w for twelve months plus 
travel ;dlo\v.iiu:c, arc postdoctoral rcscarcli training fellowships awarded 
to men and women under thirty-five years of age who po.sscss the PhD. 
degree or its equivalent. 

Sixteen uppointments arc prcdoctoral field fellowships, which carry a 
basic 5ii|>end of for twelve inoiulis plus travel allowance. The re¬ 
cipients arc graduate siudcms under thirty years of age wlio have com- 
plcicil all liic requirements for the Ph.D. tlcgrcc except the thesis. These 
fcll(>w.sliij)s arc intended to suj)])lcmciu formal academic study by direct 
contact in the held with the materials of .social .science not available in the 
classr<M)ni or the library. 

The remaining lifiy awards arc research granis-in-aid, designed to assist 
mature scholars in the coinplciioii of rcscarcli projects already well under 
way, Sucii grams ordinarily do not exceed $i,«oo. Nine grants were also 
matlc from a special fund to encourage and assist the researches of 
Southern .scholar.s in siKiah-scicncc fields. 

Tlic awartls of the Social Science Research Council provide for study 
and rcscarcli training in ilic fields of economics, statistics, political, stjcial, 
anti ccomimic liisiory, political science, sociology, cultural anthropology, 
.social psyciiology, gcograpliy, and related disciplines. The work will he 
carrictl on in the United vSiale.s, Ganad.1, Great Pritain, CJcrmany, Italy, 
Erantc, Russia, and various eoiiiuric.s in Africa and South America. A 
partial list of :iwards, including insiiiulional affiliations and subjects of 
studies, follows: 
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Postdoctoral Ecieorch Training Fclloivs 

Stephen Barr Jones, Pli.D. Harvard University, Invirucior in Geog¬ 
raphy, University of Hawaii, for study in New Zealand of Oic historical 
and political geography of New Zealand. 

Weston I>a Barre, Ph.D. Yale University, for study in ilte Unitcrl States 
of clinical psychiatry from the jtoini of view of a cultural anihrrvjHilogist. 

John David Millcit, P)i.D. Columbia University, Instructor in Govern* 
ment, Columbia University, for study in Great Britain nf the llriiish 
Unemployment Assistance Board. 

Charles Herman Pritchett, Ph.D. University of Chicago, for study in 
Great Britain of die English inspectorate as an administiativc corps. 

Roger Wallace Shugg, Ph.D. Princeton University, Irmrucirtr in His¬ 
tory,Princeton UnWetsity, for study m Great Britain of Engltdt economic 
history and the social consequences of iadustri.nli-/.uion. 

Predoctoral Field Fellowt 

Sam D, Berger, Economics, University of Wisconsin, for siudy in I^)n* 
don of the structure and government of the Briilsh Trades Uitiou 
gress and its constituent national unions. 

Henry J. Bruman, Geography, University of California, fm study in 
Mexico and Central America of the natural and cultural ;is|vrvis of the use 
o£ alcoholic stimulants among the Indians. 

Robert K. Burns, Economics, University of C:)»ic.igo. for .study in the 
United States of industrial relations under the inierhaiion.d .irbiiratioii 
agreements in the American ncwspaj>cr industry. 

Milton Derber, Economics, Nonluvesicrn University, for study in 
Great Britain of the restrictive working rules and pbibiVipin’ nf ir.idc 
unionism in Great Britain since the World War, 

Joseph Harold Greenberg, Anthropology, Y.-dc Universuy. for sindy in 
Nigeria with special reference to legal and famili.jr instittuii >111 .nul iinns 
of religious belief as modified by Mobantmedan influcin-c. 

Jack Sargent Harris, Anthropology, Columbia Unlvc^^it>^ (nr Mudy in 
Nigeria of one of the lbo-s[>caking grouju. 
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W. Lawrence Hcbbarcl, Economics, University of Michigan, for study 
in Geneva of basic sources of inforniation in the field of international 
economics. 

Albert R, Kr)clj, I^onornics, Columbia University, for study in the 
Unitctl States of the changes of methods and procedures of financing 
business opcriitions in a representative American industry. 

William Knren, Jr., History, Harvard University, for study in France 
of French imperialism cs|rccially in the period from 1830 to 1848. 

Hcrlicrt Jay Lahne, lixonomics, Columbia University, for study in the 
United States of living conditions in Southern and Northern mill towns. 

Rex J. Kforililand, Economics, University of Chicago, for study in the 
United States of economic effects of State control of local indebtedness in 
sclccicil Stales. 

Jacob L. Mo.sak, Economics, University of Chicago, for study in Geneva 
and the United States of the interrelationships with the business cycle of 
foreign trade, international capital movements, and interdependent mon¬ 
etary system.^. 

Nathan Ailtcri Pcicovits, liconomics, Columbia University, for study 
ill (treat Hritain of activities of business houses .and government agencies 
in London in rcl.-ulon to the formation of commercial policy toward 
(Jhinn after 1850. 

Ixiwcll Mason Pumplircy, Economics, Princeton University, for study 
in Clrcai llriiain nC forward exchange operations in London. 

Joseph S. Uansineicr, fvconomics, Columbia University, for study in 
the United Sta(c.s f>f guvcnimcnt ownership of electrical utilities in rela¬ 
tion to the problem «»f yardstick rates. 

William Vickrey, Economics, OiUimbia University, for study in the 
United .Slates of the general behavior and magnitudes of the various 
kinds of marginal cost in the field of public utilities. 

Grant-iri-Aid Apftoiniees 

Nfax Ascijli, Professor of Political Philosophy, Graduate Faculty of Po¬ 
litical and SfHial Science, New School for Social Research, for a study of 
the Miuciure of luiglish and French political parties and their infliiencc 
on adminisir.iiion. 

James A. Ihtrncs, Associate Pntfcsstjr of History, Temple Univcr.siiy, 
for a study of the farmer in revolt. 



BOOK REVIEWS 

Fersonalily in formation and Action, by Wiii.iam IlfAt.Y. New 
YorJ:: W, W. Norton and Company, an-j pajic^. 

■William Hcaly lias ^rapplwl with die pr« 4 ilcms (vf nn.Tr, 
during ihcir formative years than iKrlupj any oitirr in ihc 

world. For more than thirty years, lirsi Ji ilic InMiiutc b<r fnvctiilc Re¬ 
search in Chicago, and since as director of die Jtulgr It.ikei I-mitidmion 
of Boston, Dr. Hcaly has sirivwl to remake and adjiKi tbr j^-t-wmaliucs 
of adolescents who arc in difliculty. As he h.is facctl ihr^ nv.il |»r<» 3 )' 
Icms, his mind has constantly rcncticd ujH*n ihc f.n,tors lhai enter into 
the formation oE the jicrsomdiiy, jjiving it dircciiojj, drtrrinining its 
effectiveness, conditioning its adapiabiUiy. Ills earlier puldu-simns .trc 
widely known, liavc contributed greatly ui the thrfiry ri psyjhi.ury and 
the practice o£ mental hygiene, and have, in jMrtnidat. inllnriKcd tre¬ 
mendously society’s lianclling o£ its young c»jTci«lrrs. 

Recently president of the American Oft!u»j«ychi.iirit A^wwiannn, I>r. 
Healy may be termed the dean of dursc working ii*lay in the licUl of 
child guidance. The present volume, originally dclivrfrd as ihr 'rimmas 
William Salmon Memorial Lectures, is Dr. Hraly’*k inaiurr reflection 
upon a unique experience in the held of mental hygirnr. I’lllrd with 
challenge to many of the older and orthodox psychiairjc ci'ocrpts, stimu¬ 
lating the reader to cliallengc for himself, yet icmiK-rcd with .t forlvrar- 
ance that has grown out of years of aucmpiing to inicgr.ur theory with 
living, Dr. Hcaly's latest book should Ik read hy all whn ;irc inHTcMr<l 
in understanding the [)crsonality--<Uher in its formatitoi nr in itt .niinii. 

Personality and the Pattern of Odttire, by Jamks S. Ei ant. New 
York: The Commonwealth Flint), 1938, ^32 pages. 

Dr. Plant has one of the most original minds in psychiatry, .uul »s 
recognized by psychiatrists themselves as an outstanding cnnirihiiior to 
psychiatric theory. For many years Plant h.ts felt that psycht.ury nuisi 
fall short of an adequate understanding of the jicrsonaliiy until it thinhs 
of the personality as the individual’s paiicrn of rclationOiip to his life 
situation. True, those psychiatrists with a I'reudi.in nrieni.uion \.\w thr 
personality as a genetic product of the individuars life lii^ii.iy. Hiu in 
theory and practice they were for the must part culiiciu to re* oiiMiim tlw 
life history through the patient's eyes, made little aticinpi ui iindrrM.iiid 
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his immctlialc life situation, and in treatment focused their attention upon 
the solution of the [lalicnt's intrapsychic problems. 

Many psychiatrists in the field of child guidance, it is true, found such 
an approach relatively sterile when evaluated in the light of success nnd 
failure in treatment, and with the aid of the social worker dealt with the 
child's cnvirofimcnial situation. Even in the child-guidance field, how¬ 
ever, psychiatrists have tended to see ilic environment largely in terms 
of those |>crsons with whom the cluld has intimate relationship. 

It rcinaiticd for the sociologist and ethnologist to em[)hasizc the influ¬ 
ence of the broader asjKcls of the environment, tl^c organized patterns of 
scKial hchavior we may term culture, upon the developments and func¬ 
tioning of the personality. Heretofore, psychiatrists and sociologists have 
engaged in loo much acrimonious debate trying to justify their positions 
and in itxi little crxijKrativc thinking in the attempt to integrate them. 

Dr. Plant worked for a number of ye,irs as a member of a joint com¬ 
mittee of the American Psychiatric Association and the American Socio¬ 
logical Society on the relationship of psychiatry and sociology. His earlier 
interest, broadened by this cx|Kricnce, has borne fruit in the present vol¬ 
ume. Dr. Plant solves few problems, but he presents a number of by- 
{Wtlicscs wliicli are likely to prove cxccetlingly fruitful in tlic tlcveJopment 
of psychiatric theory, particularly as it hears upon the community's con¬ 
ception and practice of mental liygicnc. Personality and the Pattern of 
Culture Is nn uiivisually significant hook. 

Mental Conflicts and Personality, by Mandel Sherman. New York: 

IvOngmans, CJrccn and Company, 1938,327 pages. 

The conccjil of "connici" has proved exceedingly fruitful in untler- 
si.iiuling many of the problems of the itcrsonality and in aiding in their 
solution. Since the pviblication of Hcaly’s Mental Conflict and Mheon- 
duel, some fifteen years ago, the concept of conflict has been a basic tool 
of the mcni.il hygienist. Sherman, in the present volume, presents a thor¬ 
ough analysis of the genesis and nature of conflicts. 

Shcrm.in's iliscussion is particularly interesting, since he sees conflicts 
not merely as inir.ipsychic mechanisms, hut as the result of the iiitlivkl- 
ual’s inirojcclion of confliciing elements of our culture, and as the apposi¬ 
tion hclvvccn itnpuUes arising tuit of the individuars basic needs and 
elements of the niliur.il pattern. The chapter on culture conflicts h par¬ 
ticularly interesting. 
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Mental Confltcts and Personality should be read by all who arc iulcr- 
ested in mental hygiene. Written in interesting Mylc and in ntmiechnical 
language, it should make an excellent test for college covirMrs in the field 
of mental hygiene. 

Dr. Sherman’s long experience in |»ychiairie vs'ork with children ns 
director of the Child Research (>:nicr in Washingion and more recently 
at Rush Medical College at the University of Chicago make* svhai he has 
to say of significance to those tvorking with children’s preWem*. 

Consumers' Cooperative Adventures, by J. Raj^dall. 

Whitewater, Wisconsin: Whitewater Press, 6.12 pages. 

This well-illustrated and interestingly written hook i« a series of f.ictual 
ease studies of significant adventures in co6j>craiitm. AUUtvugh most of 
those described arc in Minnesota, it includes illuMraiirmt from other 
parts of the United Staves with one chapter dealing with Ivngland. U 
includes descriptions of cooperatives in many rtcicb, with much faciuat 
data. 

“Consumers' Cooperation,” thcAiiierican Academy 

of Political and Social Science. May 1937. 

This issue of The Annals is a group of excellent articles by eminent 
authorities in this ftcld. They include the fields of printiplcit, iWKial rela¬ 
tionships, achievemenu, and present status. 

BOOKS RECEIVED 

Personality In the Depression, by Edward A. Hukpquist and RAYXtOND 
F. Slbtto. Minneapolisf University of Minnesota Press. 

Preparation for Marriage, by Ernest R. Groves. New York; Greenberg, 
Publisher, 

Principles and Laws of Sociology, by Harold A. Phelps. "New York; 
John Wiley and Sons. 

Problem Children, by John Edwakd Bbntley. New York: W. W. Nor¬ 
ton and Company. 

Provisions for General Theory Courses in the Profetsionnl Educailon of 
Teachers, by Obed Jalmar Williamson. Contributions in F.tluc.nion, 
No. 684, New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers (’nllcgc, Co* 
lumbia University. 
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EDITORIAL 

One of the encouraging things to tlic editors of tliis journal is the 
increasing number of articles submitted for publication. These 
articles represent researches into the social forces operative in the 
social life of the child. This growing concern about tire social world 
of tile student indicates that educators arc gradually coming to view 
the school as the social agency of the community entrusted with the 
responsibility of adjusting die social behavior of tliose it serves. 

This is a far step from the stereotyped courses of study and syllabi 
of the past. It ifulicates that teachers arc beginning to realize that 
such programs, handed from the top down as tlicy arc, have little 
relation to the world of reality of the child and his community. Such 
programs have csiabiislicd an individual control through authority 
and denied to those most concerned the riglit to have a voice in 
setting the goals of their education. It is small wonder that there has 
arisen .such social distance between the school and its constituency. 

The sociological approach represents rational procedures based 
on factual data. 'Dicsc data used by die school and its clientele to 
determine democratically the educational needs and how they shall 
be met represent control arising from the group—or social control. 
Obviously, tliis procedure lacks uniformity and may not make for 
efficiency in reaching former hut it makes for effective citizen¬ 

ship in a tlcmocracy since it involves in every step die use of demo¬ 
cratic pr(xcsscs. If tills is not the quickest way of solving our 
problems it is at least the safest. We cannot hope to produce dem¬ 
ocratic attitudes and Ixhaviors with dictatorial methods. 

Copyright 19.18 by 'Flic Journal of Educauciui Sociology, Incorporate^!. 


SOCIAL ADJUSTMENTS ASSOCIATED WITH 

INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES AMONCJ 
ADOLESCENT BOYS 

C. WARD CRAMrrON AND B, DFAUKJN VAATRlDOSl 
New Jersey Stat^ Tethers CoUe^e^ hfomeUtr 

INOrVIDUAL DIFPKRRNCE—AN ESTARUAHED ¥MTt 

Careful research has inclicatctl the nature and extent of individual 
dMcrences in physical and mental development during tlic period 
of adolescence. It is now known that some young (>coplc enter 
puberty as early as the age of twelve while others do not begin this 
important stage of their development until they approach tlic 
seventeenth year. These individual cli/Icrcnccs are all die more 
significant since maturation of die sex glands is closely associated 
with growth in stature, appearance of hair on the Inxly, anti change 
in voice. This means that boys differ tremendously with respect to 
the age at which they acquire the characteristics commonly asso¬ 
ciated with manhood. 

While a great deal is known about the physical changes awriciaicd 
with puberty, comparatively few data arc available dealing with the 
problem of individual social adjustment arising out of the divergent 
individual growth patterns. Indeed, in recent yc.us ilicrc has l>ecn a 
tendency to minimize the adjustments demanded of adolescents 
because no physical basis has been found to justify the conception 
of this period as one of "storm and stress." A study of pliysical 
changes alone during the period of adolescence cannot furnish a 
basis for understanding behavior of individuals. Tlic dynamic as¬ 
pects of behavior incidental to growing up are not tlic physical 
changes themselves but rather the manner in whicli the relation¬ 
ships surrounding the individual change as Ids indiviiiual growili 
pattern evolves. 
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The data to be presented below will show clearly that many 
young men do face acute personality adjustments during the period 
of adolescence. These adjustments arise out of the social situation, 
surrounding the individual and arc acute because they sometimes 
demand a complete change in the conception of self. These data 
have been selected from hundreds of letters from adolescent boys 
addressed to Dr. C. Ward Crarapton in connection witlv his depart¬ 
ment, Keeping Physic.ally Fit, which appears montlily in the maga¬ 
zine Boy*s Life. A study of dicsc letters indicates that they repre¬ 
sent a wide cross section in age, intelligence, and economic status. 
Just how adequately tliey represent American boys in general is not 
known at diis time, therefore it cannot definitely be stated that 
dicsc problems represent all adolescents. It should be noted also that 
dicsc letters arc in response to articles dealing with adolescent 
problems and so may not be entirely spontaneous. 

REACIIINC FOR MANHOOD 

Five conclusions with respect to what these letters show will be 
presented briefly, The first is with respect to the desire diat runs 
constandy through tlicsc letters for boys to want to have a well- 
developed physique, to be a "man’s man” as they express it. There 
are evidently stereotypes in ti)c minds of young men as to what a 
mature man sliould be like. Most interesting of dicse is the desire to 
be six feet tall. In American culture dicre seems to be something 
very desirable alx)Ut exceeding die six-foot level. This attitude is 
expressed concretely in these letters, not once, but over and over 
again. The following arc a few examples. 

1. I'Icrc is my story. I want to be a he-man and to wor/(^ hard. 1 want to 
broaden Jiiy shoulder,?, to increase my chest, to gain weight, to be a real 
husky, atul piK weight <m my bones. 

Above all I want 10 he proud of myself .and not ashamed as I am now. 
1 l^avc seen how much you liave done for other boys, filease do this for me. 

3. (let the picture, sir. A tall (and not too tall, darn ill) skinny, pimply 
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boy—just the kind I don't want to be. IM like u> Urradm my Ahnuldcrs, 
deepen my chest, and develop my leg anti siomach 

3!^ I am a boy of seventeen. I have been sickly itnwi nf my life so I am 
not developed as other boys of my age. I am five fret seven inches mil but 
I weigh only slightly over one huntltctl pmintU.! am jKvays jule .iml I've 
been "razzed" and pushed around since I can rcinrmlwr. 1 \vmilfl like to 
go out on dates and have as much fun as the nest [>crM»n, Inu my slight 
build prevents this. A girl will not go with .1 *'s!uinij'. 

From a boy who is five feci, eight and one-half iiuhcs i.dl: 

i]. I want to broaden my shoulders --1 want to incfcawr rny clicM—crf/J 
I grow four moreinchei? 

CHANCES IN PIUBKDLY REUTIONS 

The second point of interest arises out of ihc tendency for rein- 
donships that have ousted for years among young friciuU to be 
suddenly upset because each one develops accortling !o his own 
pattern. In many eases it means die cessation of a friemhh ip. A boy 
who has enjoyed equal status with oUicr members of a group finds 
to his dismay that they arc developing more rapidly than he. This is 
a disturbing experience to him and demands some menial adjust¬ 
ment on his part. The conception he has of himself needs to l>e 
altered, unless he can demonstrate his equality in odier ways. Ob¬ 
serve the following examples of this. 

5. I am fourteen years old and weigh ninciy-fivc [kiuiuU and nirasurc 
five feet four inches. A few years ago my piU were the same weight and 
height as I was but now they arc much ullcr and heavier ihan 1.1 c.ii Inis 
of good food but I don’t seem to gain weight or grow rnucli. 

It would be swell if you could tell me how to caicli up widi iny friends. 

6. I am in a mess. I have a very gootl friend, and the kisi year be lias 
completely left me in the way of muscle, dial is, lie has muscle dim stands 
out, all over him—and he knows it. He thinks he is big and tough. This 
summer I broke my arm, a simple fracture, hut what a break, any* 
way, he got to camp, while I stayed home and sat and sweat. And you 
know what camp docs to a fellow, it makes him strong and gives him 
exercise, but speaking of him thinking hcisbigniul tough J can lick liini. 
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Last year in gym our athletic director lined us up in size, and I was 
taller than my friciul was, and this year he is taller tlian I am, whether it 
is because he got more exercise than me this summer, 1 do not know. 

7. 1 am fifteen and a lialE years old, weight ninety-six pounds, and am 
only five £cct in l>cighi. I still talk in a high pitched, girlish voice. I am 
several inches slmrtcr than any one in my class—third-year high school. 

1 liavc been told that it is just a ease of delayed development, but just 
the same, I am beginning to worry as I sitow no signs of "sprouting." 

WHAT IT MEANS TO BE DIFFERENT 

The third group of problems faced by young men during the 
j)crio(l of atlolcscciKc centers around unfortunate physical character¬ 
istics. Pimples, small organs, thin limbs, and many other outward 
characteristics may cause very acute mental suffering to boys in 
their teens. Here again these individual characteristics arc signifi¬ 
cant l>ccausc of the .social implications they carry. When tlic indi¬ 
vidual feels conspicumis among his associates because of some 
outward peculiarity, his social adjustment may be most difficult. In 
some eases Jic cannot face it and runs away. Such is tl)c case of the 
following lK)y who says he ran away and secured a job on a ship 
because of his pimples. 

H. I have been lK>thcrcd since the last year of higii school with pimples 
and hlackhciuls on my face, and that's wl\at I want to ask you about. I 
probably couhl not tell the whole story to a doctor in person, even if I had 
the opportunity, so 1 am taking tins means to put into effect my determi¬ 
nation to suffer no longer, hut to do something about it. I made this 
determination recently, and from now on the one purpose of my life is 
going to he—get rid of these pimples, and I hope, the inferiority complex 
which they have given me. 

Time and lime again I had thought that 1 had rid myself of them, only 
to have another htinch of pimples break out. I know you have read the 
advertisements of yeast in magazines. Very likely some people laugh at 
the iilca of a boy's complexion keeping him from mixing with people, 
going ()Iaccs, or li.avijig a norm.il life, hut every one of tljosc advertise¬ 
ments is a rcuiintlcr of soineihing I have cmluicd. And it’s serious; if I 
lltouglu ll)at I had to live iltc rest of my years with my trouble, or even 
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many more ycars^ I would rath<r die today. I'm ncR afraid of dcailt; 1 am 
afraid of life handicapped wiih pimpla,,.. 

Physical abnormalities arc apt to evoke llic same ly[vc of reaction 
as that shown above. The following letters illustrate the mental 
adjustment necessary for young men with some physical iwculiarity. 

9 .1 have what is termed a "pigeon breast." I-am very 4 M:niiiitivc about it, 
and it has spoiled many good iim« 1 might luve hail. I .ilways liavc 
feared to bare my chest when I am wid» others, and ihc prcvmi |w>pul.irUy 
of swimming trunks makes me fear the time when 1 shall liavc to wear 
them. I have determined that I will get rid of it before long, and am seek¬ 
ing you for advice on how to do this. 

lO. I have a disease known as rosacea, or rct!nc!U of ilic ncMc. Besides 
spoiling my personal appearance it tends to make me self-conscious. I 
fear that it is the only thing holding me back in life. If I could only be 
freed from the bonds that hold me back I feel ilui I would l>c able to 
conquer the world singlehanded. 

These examples could be extended almost indefinitely. Ixiitcrs 
arc on file dealing with the problems arising out of iWx of organs, 
size of nipples on die breast, hair on the face, texture of the finger¬ 
nails, skin color, and many oilier physical characteristics. 

SEEKING SEX INFORMATION 

It has been known for some time that young people often do not 
have the proper Instruction witli rcspccito sex. What little informa¬ 
tion they do get comes from poorly informed companions or adults. 
These letters throw additional interesting liglu on this problem of 
sex instruction. These boys show eagerness to know the facts, am! 
do not know where to go to find tlicm. A few examples will be 
sufficient. These could be extended at some length, and arc typical 
of those received. 

n. I’m tired of misinformation from douhlful snurics. Wh.tt is ihr 
truth about masturbation? Docs U weaken the mind? Uf>cs it Imrn <mc 
out in their youth? 
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12. I l<avc never received any confidential advice even from my grand¬ 
parents on the care and health of the sexual organs. When I was eleven I 
fell into the liands of a group of vulgar boys at school. They taught me 
die vice of masturbation. Being ignorant I was drawn into this.... 

13. Is it pliysically or mentally wrong to masturbate... ? This is a habit 
most boys have, as you probably know. It isn't very easy to break cs- 
[)ccially when iltcy don't know whether or not it is right or wrong. Some 
guys say sure, some don't know. But I intend to find out from somebody 
who knows, so that's why I am asking you. 

LOOKING FOR A CONFIDANT 

One very interesting tiling about many of these letters is the 
evidence presented to indicate tliat die boys do not feel free to dis¬ 
cuss dicir problems with any one they know. They mention tlieir 
parents specifically in many eases, stating that they do not feel that 
their parents would undersund. The following exacnplcs are typical. 

lij. You see my father U dead and it would be kind of embarrassing to 
go to my mother with my problem and as none of my man-folk kin live 
in this city, I have no one to turn to. I hope you will prescribe somctliing 
that will help me. 

15, 1 don't want to come to you widi a spirit of complaint, but I, as 
many others, ncc<l your help. I am going to tell you things that I have 
never told my Dad, because I know I can trust you and it is easier to get 
it of! my chest by writing tlian in direct conversation. 

j 6 . I feel iliis is such an extremely personal and embarrassing subject 
that I didn't dare ask any one's personal advice—so I am coming to you. 

ly. I wish you would answer these questions with full frankness. I 
wish that you would recommend some good frank book on sex which I 
could ask tny folks to get for me. There arc many questions regarding 
sex which 1 would like to ask them, but they just emphasize the dark side 
of such matters as if it were a thing to be feared. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

It is cjuite evident on the basis of these d.ita that some of the most 
significant things about growing up arc associated with the social 
implications of growth. C'arcful research is needed to determine the 
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nature of these social impi ications and the way in which they alTect 
the behavior of the individual Ii is quite probable that die problems 
faced by girls as tlicy grow into maturity arc quite different from 
those found in these letters. For example, girls in modern society 
would not be so anxious to develop muscles and grow tall Not as 
many of tlicm would ask for help in putting on weight. 

Evidently much of the behavior of ytiung people during the 
period of adolescence can be traced to problems they face in defining 
themselves according to how others react to them, or how they 
think they appear to those about them. Adults who deal svith young 
people can he more skillful if die social implications of individual 
difference arc recognized. 

No doubt in many eases the problems of growing boys arc ac¬ 
centuated by the nature and administration of the educniional pro¬ 
gram to which they are exposed. For example, the common desire 
to be sixfect tall and possess a body like a Grecian god may be partly 
the result of the requirements placed uj>on young pcojilc in a 
physical-education program. Some boys, iKcausc (jf the nature of 
their inherited characteristics, can never acliitn'c what they have 
come to feel is an acceptable physique. The more persistently that 
ideal is kept before them, the more opporiunity there is for mental 
conflict to arise in the minds of those who can never hope to attain it. 
That this happens in many eases can be seen in die great number of 
letters received from boys seeking help in dus connection. Tlic 
seriousness of the problem to these boys can be judged by the earnest¬ 
ness with which they write. 

It would seem advisable to evaluate the various phases of the 
school curriculum to determine just what social values arc l>clng 
promoted and how these values operate on the scale of individual 
difference. 



THK CULTURAL LAG IN EDUCATIONAL 
LANGUAGE 

DANIEL P. ECINTON 

Educaiional pliilosophy has changed so extensively tiiat it is easy 
to point out ohwiicic icxtljooks, pwr buildings, narrow curricula, 
incfBcicnt organizations, and unsound policies. How many tliough 
arc able to indicate tlic words or phrases which arc now as anti¬ 
quated as the little red schoolhousc? Current literature and speech 
indicate that there is an urgent need to purge and rid our profession, 
of many words and expressions which have served dicir usefulness. 

In addition to confusing the real issues involved in education, they 
arc now blocking the road of progress and fostering poor work and 
muddled methods. Some typical examples of undesirable terms still 
widely used arc recitations, subject matter, lesson, teacher training, 
practice teaching, course of study, study halls, extracurricular activ¬ 
ities, inculcate, indoctrinate, instill, lesson plan, and materials of 
learning. 

Unfortunately, it is impossible to explain fully all of the reasons 
whicli could l)C advanced to support die foregoing point of view, 
but it is basically the widespread understanding and acceptance of 
the educational philosopliy of John Dewey. It is as impossible to 
express Ids [wints of view clearly using the old terms as it would be 
to develop a new motor and use the parts taken from one built in 
1900. Even those who liavc grasped some of die concepts of the pro¬ 
gressive movement fail siiort of dicir objectives when they use the 
hackneyed expressions. Here arc a few examples of good ideas 
which have Ikch pcKirly expressed. They have been culled from tlie 
writings of some very jiromincnt jicrsons. 

Stressing ilie need of developing die scientific temper, Mr. A 
writes, "Pupils shouUi he trained to observe accurately and signifi¬ 
cantly." A [irogrcssivc would object to the word troined witli its 
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implications that raan can be trained like a monkey, and iliat the 
process is largely outside of the student himself. 

Dr. B in another article says, "The Knglish lalxjratory should be 
used as a means for instilling a love for literature." This is weak 
because it is obviously farfetched to hope dial so much could l>e 
accomplished by one agency. All that can be done in the Ixst of 
English laboratories is to help die student to develop dcMrablc liter¬ 
ary interests. Real love of Ulcralurc is not an adolesce ni trait. 

Professor C believes, "We must give children the truest and most 
realistic knowledge." E’'cn diough it has long been irictl, ii has never 
been possible to give children knowledge; we can only provide 
opportunities for tliem to gain it. We can nf> more give knowledge 
to anodier than we can give him an arm, or can make a horse drijik 
after we have led him to die trough. 

Traditional education holds that education is a process of mold¬ 
ing, or of pouring facts into the heads or minds of pupils. Under diis 
conception tlic majoi role of the school is to determine arluirarily 
what should be taught or transmitted, divide it into irn million 
separate lessons, assign these like Stalin, licar the aiudmis "recite" 
what tiicy have learned to the tunes called by a ltK|uacinus tc.ichcr, 
examine or test the pupils, mark them, and then pais or fail them. 
The whole process is one imposed from above with little or no atten¬ 
tion paid to tliccapacitics,interests,andcxjicricnccs of the individuals 
and group concerned, Since the main icstof thcsiiccevs nf the high- 
school teacher in New York State is the Regents' rccoril.yct il>c fore¬ 
going point of view is still much more current titan many realize. 

Education is clearly a rich, creative process of varictl activity-^ 
purposeful experiences guided to attain sound self-imposed go.ils. 
Carlyle spoke.wisely when he said, "Tliat man is l>ost educated who 
touches life at tlic most places.” Since the urges, w.nnts, and expe¬ 
riences of the student arc the major spring-s of action, these mu'it be 
made the sutting point and center of action In tlm ]il.inning of an 
educational program. The autocratic, domineering mcilwKi'i of yes. 
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tcryear do not harmonize with die ideals o£ a democratic social sys¬ 
tem which they must promote if we arc to realize the American 
dream, such as Adams has frequently discussed. Competitive, mass- 
production mctliods must be abandoned in favor of diosc which 
cffectivciy meet the needs of individuals, 

The new school of tliought further recognizes that education is 
not primarily a school responsibility at all; it is a cooperative, com¬ 
munity fvinciion in which die school, as one of die educational 
agencies, can do little unless it works closely with all of tlic odicr 
agencies performing educational functions in die community- 
homes, churclics, planning councils, recreational agencies, govern¬ 
mental agencies, social groups, fraternal orders. In a cooperative 
program it is clearly bad taste to use such terms as I, my, and mine. 
It is equally bad taste for educators to stress the work and functions 
of die scliools and say so little about die other agencies. This is done 
largely because we have confused schooling with real education as 
complete living as Spencer said. 

Educadonislifc;man'sliCciscrcativc,integrated, continuous, com¬ 
plex, in need of direction, motivated largely by emotional drives and 
urgcs.andcannotbcmcasurctlby a rating scale or tested in a test tube. 

If the term educational agencies were substituted for schools, it 
woukl he a long step in the right direction. Where we find, for 
example, "Tlic scIukjI must teach children better manners," a mod¬ 
ern version would read as follows: “Tlic school, with the coopera¬ 
tion of the otlicr educational agencies, should Jielp students to de¬ 
velop satisfactory manners." 

Wlien a person really understands the nature of the educational 
process (note I did not say laws of learning) and appreciates tlie 
broad implications and applications of education as a means of social 
control and development, he will try to create expressions that 
harmoni'/.c with his educational principles. He will advisedly strive 
for clear, fresh expression.^ and to avoid the old terms which have 
been previously indicated. Some writers go even so far as not to 
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use such words as subjects, curriculum, leaching, arui aMignmcnls. 
These terms arc sdll used so extensively,however, dial it is awkward 
not to use tliera occasionally. 

IE terminology is as significant as has l>ccn argued licrc, and 1 
certainly think it is, it seems fitting to recommend that extensive 
steps be taken to analyze current educational thought ami literature 
and then to develop a guide or glossary of terms and dcruntit>ris foe 
those who find it difficult to express their ideas pm|KTly. T'li is task is 
certainly too difficult for any one j>ertt»n in do proj«*rly. 1 shall, 
however, try to illustrate what might l>c done hy concluding this 
article with an outline that has been helpful to ynne of iiiy friends. 
It is presented as only one step, realizing that it is neither complete 
nor adequate. I hope, though, it will start somclhi ng. 


ObtoUu 

Mai«riaU of learning 

Course of study 

Curriculum building 
Extracurricular acUvUia 
Subject matter 
Lessons 
Lesson plans 
Teacher training 
practice teaching 
To train 

To orient the pupil 
Receive education 

To undergo or pass ilvTough an experl' 
cnee 


Moiietn 

‘'KducaiMMwl maiertab" f*r lirnply "ma* 
icrUU," «»all in Ivvtne, 

Kh(K>l, ami community 

Syllabus, program ouilinr, m M»mr sirnL 
lar term 

luJucaiionai planning 
Acuviiicr, pupil ariivitin 
ftxjwricncc*, a«ivi((ca 
Pfojextc, cY{K!(icm:cs 
Work j»)an', plain 
Teacher education or prqvaraiioti 
Student (racliing 

Use only in curmretinn wiili lubii*. One, 
for example, cannot "train*' Ills creative 
capacities or ittugiiiaitnn. 

To help the siudcui i« orient himself or 
herself 

rs)'chologically inijNmjlile, Ikticr say 
"cdiKaied himwH" 

To exjKrlence 
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(ihwlelc 

To insiid, ineiifrale, nr iiuiiJtlrlriaw 
To imparl informalion 

Teaching liahiu 

Acquiring skill 
Edvicaiurnal growili 
Recite, reciiaii/u» 

learning procci* 


TcxtUwks 

lm|irovcmciit o( iriMruciiou 


SulijccK 

Virual instruriion 

Examiiuiioii 
Scliool ycarft 

Imiiaiinn 
I'orfiral disciplirrc 
Correlation 

Acceleration, icianfation 
SchtK)! r!ay 

(lirougii a scluKt) 

Cratlct 

Cliililrcn 


Modern 

Avoid these sialic terms. 

Tfjr lo use a dynamic expression of 
“liclping studcttls to understand." 
Helping (he individual to develop good 
work hahits 
Developing skill 
Development, growth 
Re[>ori, discuss, group meeting or dis¬ 
cussion 

'T'dueadve process’" or any concept 
hroad enough to include the whole 
iiig. It Is senseless, for instance, to say 
one iMfos his lungs. 

Ikfoks. Point out the need, though, of 
|»erio<licals, re[>oris, etc. 

A common, wc.ik expression. Use a 
larger concept, "iinprovcmcnt of the 
work of tlic teacher in the classroom,** 
if that is what is meant. 

“Areas of experience" can sometimes be 
used nicely. 

AutMo visual aids or materials 
'i'.vahution" seems to l)C a better term. 
Education is a lifelong and lifelike proc¬ 
ess. 

Initiation 

Sclf-conirol or sckI.')! control 
Integration 

[ni|Ktssih}c in a program wliicli meets 
iiiflividuul dilTcrenccs 
Under the new program tins is a twenty- 
four-hour process. 

Attend a school 

Years of experience 

(Icncrally Ijciicr to say "sludcius," 

pili," "iiidiviiinals,'’ or "cducands” to 

include iiduUs 



THE TEACHER AND DELINQUENCY 
From the Mental-Hygiene VoiiU of View' 

DAAELL BOYD lURMON 

St. Mary's Univfrjity; Director. Dirithn oj Menial / ly^ienc, 

San Anionio Health neffarimcnl 

Psychological literature abounds with studies giving infornunion 
as to the reasons why children become delinquent. We know that 
delinquency is both a sociological and a mental hygiene problem—- 
a problem of botli environmental and psychophysiological factors 
—but use of tills knowledge docs not $ccm to show up in our 
classrooms. 

I have been led to wonder whcdicr iliis failure to use what we 
know is not die product of our own adult mental hygienc—ihc 
product of attitudes we have developed from certain irailiiions con¬ 
cerning the nature of delinquency, and even traditions concerning 
mental hygiene itself, 

Erroneous social traditions, Instilled in some degree in even the 
best teachers, have brought us remnants of several concepts of 
delinquency. In an article on Mental Hygiene and Crime published 
a few years ago, Sheldon Glucck* pointed out three of ilicsc tradi¬ 
tional concepts which I would like to lake die liberty of p.iraphras- 
ing briefly, 

Medieval and early modern limes, according to Olucck, coiUril>- 
uted the theory “that delinquency is die handiwork of the devil, 
operating upon the innate depravity of the child." lulucationa! 
history, and our imaginations, tell us of the assorted aiiiiiuics and 
punishments developed by teachers and jiarcnts to correct tl\c 
defects of diabolical ingenuity on the child. As unsound as our 

Read before the SocUt RcUliont Section, Alamo IHtirkt Meeting', Trxa* 'IVadirti 
Aisoc'iaiion, March 1938. 

•Reprinted in part in Ernest Rutherford Grow and Phyllit niarvclurd. tn 

hygiene (New Yorki Henry Holt and Company, 1936). 
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present knowledge shows us this theory to be, we con still /ind 
people using corrective practices which grew out o£ tliis theory. 

Glucck next tells us that early philosophy contributed to law the 
assumption tliat each person is an entirely free moral agent, able to 
exercise free will, and therefore responsible for his acts, since he 
might voluntarily liavc avoided doing diem. This dicory carried 
widi it die liclicf diht the exactamount of social harm done by cer¬ 
tain acts could be precisely measured, and punishments could be 
parceled out to fit precisely die degree of damage done by each 
offense. In other words, the child was responsible for his delin¬ 
quencies and should be punished accordingly. 

From this school of thought arose another school which took a 
different point of view regarding children. This latter school said 
while die mature person might be assumed to have free will and be 
responsible for Ills acts, diis was not true of children or the ex¬ 
tremely insane or feeble-minded. Hence children, insane, andfecble- 
minded were classified togcdicr and special rules of responsibility 
grew up to tike account of dicir eases. 

In spite of our present knowledge, our heritage of tradition still 
leads us 10 look on die delinquent as a child of tlie devil, or respon¬ 
sible for his acts, or in a class widi the feeble-minded or insane, and 
these attitudes have handicapped us in our classroom procedures. 

Some traditions in mental hygiene have not helped die situation 
any. Growing as it did out of study of the insane—die psychopathic 
—and dc.iling in most of its literature widi problem people it labels 
"abnormal" or "pathological," it is not surprising diat most people 
think of mental Jiygicnc as having to do with children who are 
inherently social misfits. This attitude toward mental hygiene is 
easily transferred to one of the problems of mental hygiene, the 
delinquent, with llic consequent result that lie is classified with die 
psychop.itliic, die feeble-minded, die truly pathological. 

Mix all these traditions together and the delinquent is in a bad fix. 

I would like to help chirify the teacher’s place in handling most 
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delinquency by first describing mental hygiene as I Ijclievc it sliould 
be approached by the teacher, 

The teacher is not and should not be concerned with treating the 
pathological—tlia t is the job of the psychiatrist, the clinical psycholo¬ 
gist, and other specialists. By pathological I mean those who by 
impairment or degeneration of their nervous or glandular systems, 
or by mental or otiicr deficiencies arc unfit for school. These unfit 
should be eliminated from the school by administr.itivc processes, 
or, if the impairment is icnn)orary, simuld lx: put urulcr the care of 
school healtli or psychiatric services for remedial mc.isurcs. 

Mental hygiene in the classroom is positive, not negative, for it is 
concerned with the development of mature, effective, social [verson- 
alitics, not with therapy and the treatment of pathological condi- 
dons. 

Just as hygiene refers to the prevention of physical illness by 
following the laws of healtli, mental hygiene, to the teacher, should 
mean die prevention of maladjustment by using cduc.aiional 
methods conducive to good mental health. This jx/mi of view 
implies that the teacher's responsibility is to take the material found 
in each child entrusted to her care, and, ibrougb the application of 
correct principles, develop that material for effective stKial use. 
From this approach mental hygiene in the classroom might lieitcr 
be called the psychology of adjustment or adjusting—•,and to me it 
is synonymous with a sound psychology of learning. 

This concept is not new—it has been expressed in many educa¬ 
tional philosophies—but I do believe tiiat most teachers and ad¬ 
ministrators have missed some of the essential factors in education 
that are implied in diis point of view, even though they Jiavc iKcn 
stated in principle. 

First of all, education in a democracy is social clcvelopnieni, not 
molding and pruning; development is a function of the Nvhotc 
child acting as an imcgratccl unit. Just what is lucaiU hy develop¬ 
ment, the whole child, and integration in this statement ? 
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Development means using the psychopKysiological processes go¬ 
ing on within the growing child to produce certain trends or pat¬ 
terns o£ behaving tliat arc both socially acceptable and individually 
satisfying. This entails shifting the point of emphasis in each learn¬ 
ing situation away from die jicrsonal concepts of the teacher to die 
actual functioning of the child. 

To make this clear let us consider biicfty a possible syndicsis of 
some findings and generalizations from recent psychological and 
physiological research, I believe we know enough about the child 
now to say safely that no child comes into this world with any 
preformed or predesLined patterns of social behavior. What he does 
bring with him is certain potentially useful physiological equip¬ 
ment-skeletal and muscular, neural and glandular—the unique 
organization of which makes it possible for him to perform effi¬ 
ciently and in a personally sadsfying way in certain social actividcs 
when chance or deliberate education directs him into those activi¬ 
ties in a proper manner. Instincts or aptitudes as social concepts pre¬ 
destining die cliiUl for exact fields of social activity just do not exist. 
WJiat he has, dicn, is the physiological equipment diat makes it 
possible for liim to function in a more satisfying way, both person¬ 
ally and socially, in certain aedvides calling for his unique equip¬ 
ment ilian he can function in other actividcs. Along with this 
equipment he brings certain neural and neural-glandular organiza¬ 
tions diat determine certain initial minimum patterns of reaedng. 
As his physical growth continues other similar organizations mature 
to provide additional initial patterns at various times. These initial 
patterns arc of two kinds. One sort determines die first muscular 
response he will make to certain sensory sdmuli. The other sort 
determines llic feelings—pleasant or unpleasant—he will experience 
because of the c/Tccc of the environment on him resulting from his 
initial muscular responses. These feelings, in turn, determine the 
final rcsjionsc lie will make to adjust to die effects of the environ¬ 
ment. 'rhe end result of these feelings is the beginning of learning 
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and determines future behavior ii\ similar Miuaiions bccauw: tlic 
initial sensation now has a meaning. 

We can illustrate with an infant experiencing iiungcr for tltc first 
time. (And, parcntheticall)', it might be stated that the concept of 
hunger is the social interpretation of what is going on within the 
child.) The first step setting up physiological activity is the empti¬ 
ness of the stomach which collapses the stomach's walls, lliis col¬ 
lapsed state, togcdier with the contact iKlwccn the w.alls of the 
stomach, incites muscular activity in the walls of the stomacli, an 
activity made up of waves of contraction effected by the sympathetic 
portion of the autonomic nervous system. Intcrcvccptors picking up 
these waves of activity and receptors incited by mher physiological 
states induced by the activity of the sympathetic system produce 
an awareness of an unpleasant feeling which in turn iicts up random 
mass somatic responses. Some one in die environment wlm recog¬ 
nizes the causes of this activity and interprets them in terms of the 
social concept of hunger, picks up the child and takes him to his 
mother who puts the child in the proper position for fccrling. llic 
contact of die cxtcroceptors of the lips with the inoihrr’s breast now 
sets up sucking responses and the food received prcnluccs the swal¬ 
lowing response and other responses connected with ingcMion. 'Hie 
contents of die stomach now separate the stomach walls rciimving 
the original stimuli so that the hunger contractions mo]). 11ic cessa¬ 
tion of these hunger contractions, the activity of digesiiun incited 
through the parasympathetic nervous system, and the activity 
incited through the other receptors involved in the whole paKcrn of 
feeding brings awareness of a pleasant feeling thereby sio]iping the 
random somatic activity, 

This awareness of feeling resulting from sensory stimuli has pro¬ 
duced an initial learning, which, in turn, will determine the child's 
next response to similar stimuli. To him hunger pangs imw have 
meaning—the approach of some one, if lie raises a fuss, wlui will 
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provide him witli tlie means of quieting these pangs anti producing 
a pleasant feeling again. 

Each initial response, with its resulting feeling and response to 
tliat feeling, gives meaning in terms of tliat feeling to the object that 
stimulated the initial response—and that meaning to the individual 
determines the response he will give the next time to a similar situa¬ 
tion. Tile variants iti cacii succeeding situation will add furtlier 
meanings, in terms of feeling, until the individual finally arrives—if 
those variants arc properly controlled—at a meaning tliat is equiva¬ 
lent to tlic meaning society assigns to tliat object or situation. If no 
control is provided for tliosc variants, dicn die meaning arrived at is 
determined by chance and may never approach the meaning society 
assigns, but remains on an individual or immature level. 

Gestalt and dc[)di psychologies have shown us that space and time 
present continuities in dicsc experiences diat must be taken into 
account—no object or situation stands alone. Tiic individual’s whole 
experience in lime and all the elements in range of his senses must 
be taken into account to determine the how and what—the reason, 
the meaning he attributes to things—if we would explain his be- 
liavior. If the continuity of his developing meanings is broken 
regarding any object or situation of social usefulness so that he 
approaches the object or situation with a difTerent meaning for diat 
element from the one society gives for it at his development level, 
then he cannot react as lie is expected to react—some of the elements, 
to him, have meanings of one maturity, and some of another—he is 
unorganised, he lacks integration, for die integrated individual is 
one whose enlargements of meaning have been kept abreast of his 
organic maturation. 

Such a psychological approach to learning implies that we are 
concerned with the whole child. His physical equipment determines 
the sensations and feelings he experiences, and tliesc make for his 
meanings; iiis mint), for educational ])urposcs at least, is merely his 
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awarenessof the growing mcaningsof his environment, <lctcrmincd 
by the engrams gathered and registered by dicsc sensations and 
feelings. Also, this physical equipment has to be ircaiccl as an ele¬ 
ment of his environment makingup his Gaiah. 

The disturbance of (lie individual’s physiological equilibrium 
produced by many stimuli and their accompanying feelings results 
in tensions and tlicsc tensions must be reduced through activity. 
Tension and die tendency toward activity for its ndutiirm make 
up what we label drives. As die individuars experiences and mean¬ 
ings grow, and experiences overlap as die result of continuity of 
experience, the individual finds his unique organization of phys¬ 
iological equipment permits more cfGcicnt and satisfying reduction 
of his tensions dirough some activities dian through otiicrs. Mis 
meanings now organise these drives of Ids into motives, purposes, 
sentiments. (From the observer’s point of view', we here see apti¬ 
tudes emerging.) 

Any drive, under proper guidance, which ]>crmiis full tension 
reduction, can be directed into socially acccjjtablc channels, if that 
guidance takes into account die experiential and physiological limi¬ 
tations of the individual. 

The psychologies from whidi Uiis crudely dcvclojicd summary 
has been derived arc the psychologies from which teachers should 
gain their positive mental hygiene of the classroom. Lxji us now see 
what this positive point of view means in our teaching job and our 
attitude toward delinquency and other behavior problems. First of 
all, our approach to developing die child lias to lie the individual 
child and not the subject matter or curriculum. What is his pliyslo- 
logical equipment, what arc his drives, what is lie striving for, Nvliat 
have been his experiences, wliat meanings has he given ilicsc ex¬ 
periences, what meaning docs he assign to each element in the 
learning situation? Only when we answer these questions fully and 
carefully before any learning situation, and then use the answers 
we find to lead the child through die learning situation in a way 
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satisfying to liim—that is, tension reducing—can we be certain he is 
approaching the end result of an effective social personality, which 
should be tlic aim of all education. At no time is it "What does this 
material or situation mean to die teacher?” but always it should be 
"What does lliis mean to the child ? How will lie react to it ? Does it 
integrate with Ids other meanings? Will it develop him in tlic 
desired direction?” The stress in tcaclung must be laid upon each 
child’s ccjuipmcnt and mechanisms, and what things mean to him 
radicr tlian what tiicy arc. 

It is obvious tJiat this viewpoint is not inconsistent with much of 
our subject matter and curricula that have social utility, as some so- 
called progressives would have us believe, providing that subject 
matter is presented in terms of cacli child’s meaning and curricula 
arc organized for developmental continuity consistent with each 
child's experience and equipment. 

Permit tlic child to find expression and satisfaction; build each 
learning experience on the child’s previous experiences; see that 
cacli learning situation is related to die child's meanings for the 
objects in tlic situation and diat the situation enlarges his meanings 
inn social direction; make certain each part of his formal education 
is integrating into a developing whole; keep all die learning ex¬ 
periences within ilic capacities of the child's physiological equip¬ 
ment, then you will l« using mental hygiene in your classroom. 

Now, back to our deviate—the delinquent child. If we rule out the 
truly pathological, which 1 said was rare, what do wchnvc left when 
we speak of die jiroblcm child, delinquent or odicrwise? We have a 
child who deviates from the behavior expected as an outcome of a 
learning situation, wliclhcr it is deviation from a long-time situation 
directed toward developing socially acceptable behavior, or an im¬ 
mediate one by failing on a lest. Why docs lie deviate in behavior 
from what was planned, whether die expected behavior was good 
conduct or passing grades? He deviates because the learning situa¬ 
tion was not related to his physiological equipment, his needs, Ids 
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meanings. In some place these things were left Ixhincl in the pro¬ 
gram for his development. At some point a drive needed an outlet, 
a tension needed to be reduced, and no way had Iwcn provitlcd for 
this to be done. What tlicn is this deviating behavior ^ It h merely 
die way his undeveloped cejuiptnent has found to react to certain 
situations. Some one, teacher or parent,* left a gap in hi^ develop¬ 
ment by presenting learnings in terms of parent's (h* ic.ichcr's mc.in- 
ings, in terms artificial to him, instead of prcscniing them in terms 
of die meaning of die child, Wjiat then is abnormal or pathological 
—the child or envi ron ment ? 

The aims of education and of mental hygiene should l>c the same, 
the development and training of die mdiviciual for clTcciivc living 
in a social environment. Both arc concerned in leading the child 
toward habits and attitudes that make die individual Ixiiicr able to 
attack his life problems. Tile child comes to the school as a whole, 
and it is impossible to separate his intellectual functions from his 
motives, emotions, and social adjustments. Teachers and .scIkkiIs 
cannot ignore these facts and siiirk their rcsjKinsibility. I'liey must 
accept die mental-hygiene viewpoint ami free their methmU of 
practices that might cause pupil maldcvclopmcni and malatljust- 
ment. 



A BOYS' CLUB STUDY: THE GOOD WILL CLUB 
OF HARTFORD. CONNECTICUT 

EDWARD J. LESSER 

Barnarti Junior Hi^h School, hlarijord, Connecticut 

The study of this boys’ club was begun in. October 1937, for the 
purpose of determining ii5 value to its members and to the com¬ 
munity in the light of recent studies of boys’ clubs elsewhere. 
Among the factors given consideration were the area served by the 
club; the age, type, nationality, mentality, and some background of 
the boys in it; die pliysical, cultural, and vocational programs 
offered; the ability and performance of die staff; tlic extent to which 
the club reached the underprivileged boy; and its effect on delin¬ 
quency, 

The chief sources of information for the study included the club 
superintendent's annual report, Juvenile Court records, cumulative 
pupil records at Barnard Junior Higli School, and club activity data 
assembled by that school’s guidance teachers. Interviews were held 
with die sujicrinicndcnt and director of the club, the Juvenile 
Court's chief probation officer, tlic Superintendent of Public Wel¬ 
fare, odters contacted in the procedure of studying records, and 
forty-three member.^ of die club. 

The C 5 oocl Will Club was organized in 1880 and is located in tlie 
tenement district of die city in the same block witli the Barnard 
Junior High School where die investigator is a tcaclicr. The neigh¬ 
borhood is predominandy Italian and the club membership con¬ 
tains thirty-four per cent of that nationality, with about sixteen per 
cent cacli of Jewish and Negro. The club is financed by an endow¬ 
ment and by contributionsfrom friends. 

Equipment. The 55 liy 120 foot building of direc floors houses a 
gymnasium, auditorium, classrooms, shoprooms with tools, recrea¬ 
tion rooms with equipment for games, die Jiomc of die resident 
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superintendent, and separate offices for liim and his assuttanL Tlic 
whole building, includingrooms,siair\vays, and equipment, apt>cars 
to be receiving hard usage. The dirt-surfaced playgrourid contains 
a few swings and is used by boys after school and on Saturdays and 
by both boys and girls during about Hve of tljc warmer tnontlis of 
the year. 

Staff, Besides die superintendent, one full-time assistant and nine 
part-time vocational class instructors, all paid, ilic club makes use of 
about fifty boy leaders and counselors who serve witliout pay. Tiicy 
are divided into four groups with promotions on seniority and 
service and are allowed some special privileges about the club. 

Program. Vocational classes under paid instructors arc held on 
six nights a week for about five and a half monilis each year. Ten 
senior group classes meet from once to four limes a week and have 
an enrollment of 197 with an attendance of 65 per cent. They in¬ 
clude such activities as poster art, woodwork, printing, music, and 
Boy Scouts. Eight junior classes Jiave an enrollment of Xifi and 
also encourage hobbies. Out of the purported total racinlKrdiip, 
these class enrollments constitute about one sixth. 

The physical program calls for the use of the gymnasium i n shifts 
of different age groups because of the demand for iis facilities. It is 
quite a popular activity of the club and the only one iliat interests 
large numbers of the boys. Tournaments arc conducted in the 
physical department as well as in a variety of game activities. Some 
parties and social events are likewise sponsored by the club, 

Area Served. A map prepared in connection with the enrollment 
figures shows that eighty-two per cent of the boys in die club attend 
two public elementary, two public junior high, and one parochial 
school. A small number of boys come from distances up to five miles. 
It is estimated tliat the majority lives widiin eight tenths of a mile 
from the club. 

Mentality. The investigator found the I, Q. average of 1 16 lioys of 
the club, who were cidicr at the time or previously enrolled in Ids 
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school, to be 98.7. Tlic slight variation of 1.3 from tl\c normal he 
concluded has no particular significance to this study. 

Membership, It would l>c physically impossible with the present 
equipment to serve the 2,37*1 the club claims in its membership. 
Since the adjacent junior high scliool was shown in the report to 
have 22 per cent of the entire membership, die investigator assumed 
it would serve as a cross secdon for checking purposes. The super¬ 
intendent’s report stated that 521 of its members of April 1937 were 
enrolled in Barnard but he succeeded in producing names of only 
170. Checking llvcsc, dm writer found only 98 enrolled there; the 
odicr 72 being names of boys long since promoted to senior high 
school, duplications, or, in two eases, deceased. Furtliermorc, many 
were beyond die club’s age limit for membership. A study of club 
activities by the guidance teachers of the junior high school dis¬ 
closed 193 Good Will Club members. At the same ratio throughout 
the rest of die club membership, it would approximate nine hundred 
members. 

Aciit/e Membership. Of 43 ninth-grade members of the club inter¬ 
viewed, the investigator found 20 rarely or never participated, or 
even attended. Reasons given were interesting: that the club was 
too crowded, that it was too childish, that it was more fun to "run 
around widi the boys," and that parents refused permission because 
dicrc is too much gambling and smoking nearby. Those actually 
attending seemed to do so regularly, taking active part in the pro¬ 
gram. 

The Underprivileged Boy, There is no effort made to reach the 
underprivileged boy as such. He may join if he knows about the 
club and cares to come. The club-activity survey in the school and 
interviews with die boys revealed that many belong to other and 
more expensive organizations. Therefore, not all of the club’s mem¬ 
bers arc underprivileged lx>ys. The superintendent maintained in an 
interview that "practically all" of the underprivileged boys in Hart¬ 
ford were reached by the Good Will Club, The Superintendent of 
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Public Welfare of the city estimated that amung families tm relief it\ 
Hartford 2,000 boys were aged eight to sixteen. I-urihermore, many 
boys in families living on very low incomes ouglu to he included as 
underprivileged. Since the boys* club memlxrdiip is prolwbly not 
over nine hundred and its active meml)crship is considerably less, it 
can be seen diat only a fraction of die city's umlcrpri vileged Ixiys arc 
reached. Finally, it was found dial boys in the adjacent school 
had parents on welfare or relief and many others had very |KW)rly 
paid occupations. There was no correlation liclwccn iliis nunilwr 
and Good Will Club mcral>crship, for Ics*; than half of them be¬ 
longed to die club. 

The ‘'joinery Of the Good Will Club mcml>crs enrolled in die 
junior high school nearby, it was found that 80 per cent belonged to 
other clubs, generally to one or more of die twenty-six ^bcH)! clubs, 
but frequently to one or more of the thirty-nine dubs outside the 
school. Of a total of 193 Good Will Club members in the schmil, 39 
belonged only to tliat club. 

I>e//«^«etfcy.Itwas found that boys in the iKighUtrhfMKl indulge 
in mild forms of gambling, but that dicrc was no particular conncc' 
don widi die boys’ club. However, contradicting the claim of tlie 
club superintendent that no boys were members of a number 
were found who so designated dicmsclvcs. Tlieir activities outside 
were not criminal or delinquent, but were certainly not the most 
wholesome. Checking widi Juvenile Onirt records, it w.is hjund 
that boys’ club members were less frequently delinquent than iliosc 
of the city as a whole. The section of the city immediately adjacent 
to the Goed Will Club had a slightly higher delinquency rate, liow- 
ever. The boys’ club membership included, among oilier Iwys, the 
“perfect" member from die club standpoint who was iinally apjirc- 
hended after forty burglaries during nights after leaving the Iniys' 
club. 
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GENERAL EVALUATIONS AND CONCLUSIONS 

“The real test oi the vailclity of an instiLutional program is its 
success in tlic performance of its functions.”* Those boys actively 
participating, constituting a rather small part of tlie actual member- 
sliip of the club, which, in turn, is composed of only a small part of 
tlic undcr])rivilcgc(l and needy boys in tlic City of Hartford, the 
Good Will Club serves well. The contacts made with such boys are 
good anti the direction of tlicir activity seems quite c/Tective, How¬ 
ever, a large part of die membership is inactive, or nearly so, and 
consequently die club overestimates its influence. Neither financial 
support nor number of participants is a good criterionfor estimation 
of a boys’ club.* Even if its effectiveness extended to its entire 
membership, since so small a share of Hartford’s underprivileged 
boys arc members, die Good Will Club falls far short of its director’s 
claim to be reaching all such boys. 

A step in the direction of ascertaining its real membership would 
be for this boys' club to bring its files up to date, not only discarding 
as inactive the cards of boys beyond sixteen years of age, but diosc of 
boys seldom attending. Tlic Good Will Club's claim to over twenty- 
three hundred members would dwindle below the nine hundred it 
really has, to the four or five hundred active members it may pos¬ 
sibly have. This would not severely tax its staff or equipment, 
inadequate as the latter may be. To accomplish this, some office 
assistance would no doubt be necessary—^perhaps part time only— 
but it would be worth the extra cost. 

Tile staff of tlic Good Will Club would be inadequate for carry¬ 
ing out tlic most effective program the club's location warrants. 
However, under present conditions and with the present equipment, 
the investigator believes the general performance of tlie staff, includ¬ 
ing the superintendent, his assistant, and the class and hobby in- 

^ Trcdcfic M. Thrailicr, "’I’hc lloyi* Club Study,*' The Journal 0/ Educational Sociology, 
VI, I (S<|nc{nlKr iyji)i j». 6. 
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structors, to be as good as can be exiwclcd under die circumstances 
in which they perform. 

The equipment of the club, however, is inadequate. Even allowing 
for rapid deterioration and abuse of tlic equipment, the facilities arc 
below standard and suffer by comparison with schools, Y.M.Q A.'s, 
or other boys’ clubs. Even die lighting, particularly in the gymna¬ 
sium and larger roojus, is very poor. Tlic l>csi equipment seemed to 
be in the vocational classrooms of the club. In justice to the manage¬ 
ment, evcrydiing from die gymnasium to the game tables .seemed 
to be in use. 

The program offered should be broadened in sco|>e and reach, 
and lengthened to a greater number of meetings. It can liarclly be 
assumed that guidance of boys’ activities may be suddenly and com¬ 
pletely dropped for six and a half months cacii year. 

There is considerable evidence of overlapping of clubs; dial is, of 
boys who belong to different organizuitions that are aitcinjuing to 
accomplish the same thing. There is real nccil for a ciKirdin.’idng 
council of social agencies to remedy this situation/ 'i‘hc CkhkI Will 
Club could greatly improve conditions at prciwrni by ctKipcraling 
more widi otlicr agencies and by making a definite effort to bring 
in the boy whose leisure time is not now directed l>y an agency. 

The Good Will Club is restricted in its influence to that scattered 
group of boys who arc active in it. Rather than nn extensive program 
bringing in boys from odicr towns, an intensive effort cm the part 
of the director and his staff would accomplish more and give the 
club more importance in its own ncighborluxxl. Rcracmlicring the 
large number of other organizations to which boys in the junior 
high school often belong should convince every one diat the Ciood 
Will Club ought not to conapetc with them. It would do Iwttcr to 
concentrate on a small area of the city, actively bringing in ilic Imys 
really in need of Icisurc-tirac direction and thus fulfill the purpose 
for which it was intended. 

' Aa recommended in T/>c Journei of ISdum/itHtgi Sodologf, Vll, i 10171 . f'|'- 



RURAL CONSOLIDATED SCHOOLS AND 
EDUCATIONAL ABSENTEEISM 
IN LOUISIANA 

MARION B. SMITH 
Louisiana State University 

In referring to “absenteeism” one usually thinlcs of land owner¬ 
ship wherein die one wlio controls die land and its operation lives 
at some distance from diat land.* It is die purpose of this article to 
show diat with die growth and development of the rural consoli¬ 
dated school program in Louisiana a new type of absenteeism has 
developed/ It is absentee school operation and control. Schools 
which are unrelated to die homes from which they draw tlieir raw 
product—the pupils to be educated—have arisen as a substitute for 
the former institutions. 

Louisiana is one of the pioneers in the practice of consolidating 
rural schools. Tlic program had its beginning when, in 1902 “a 
cyclone in die parish of Lafayette had destroyed a one-room school 
building during the school term and in order to avoid loss of time 
for die children, two public-spirited citizens of the district offered 
die school board a conveyance free of charge to take the children to 
a neighboring graded school in the town of Scott. This venture 
proved so successful from the beginning diat the parish board 
decided not to rebuild die one-room school but to furnish a wagon¬ 
ette and make die transportation permanent."* School consolidation 
has grown to such an extent diat for the session 1934-1935^ 42 per 
cent of the liigh-school and 44 per cent of the elementary-sdiool 

* For It (lisctission ol absentcclsin in land ownership and control, ite Pitrlm A. Sorokin. 
Carle C. Zimmerman, and Charles J. Galpin, A Syttcmatic Source Book, in Rural Sociology 
University of Mtnncsota Press, 1931). i. 37 *>385, 405-107. 420. 428- 
' For the term ahscnlccisrn fljtplicd In the sense in which it is used here the autltor is indckicd 
to Dr. T. Lynn Smith, professor of rural sociology atLoiiUiana State University. 

' Julius Bernhard Arp, Education and the ContoUdated ScAoo/(Yonkers; World Hook 
Company, 1920), p. 189. 
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pupils of the State, outside of the City of New Orleans, were trans¬ 
ported to school in buses provided at public expense/ 

With the developmcntof die consoUclalctl rural schools there lias 
been a removal of these institutions from the induence of the homes 
and the neighborhoods in which die children, who attend, arc 
reared. While this has been true in a phyweal sense, it has l>ccn even 
more true in the sense that the institution plays little or no pare in 
the life of the neighborhood or community it is serving other than 
that of instructing the students who attend the schfjnl. 

The rural consolidaud school is an absentee institution in a pliy.si- 
cal sense because it is situated at some distance from tlic nciglibor- 
hood of dte children whom it serves. Often cliiltlrcn arc transjwricd 
as much as fifteen, twenty, or twenty-five miles to sclw>ol. In one 
ease, reported in a recent school survey, a girl in the junior class of a 
high school stated diat she traveled tliiriy-tlucc miles to anti from 
school each day. In an annual report of a jiigh-school princi]'.-!! to 
the State Department of Education for Ixmlsiana, one firuls the 
statement tliat children who live more than fifty miles from each 
other sit side by side in tlic classroom.* 

Frequently the children transported dicsc tlistances arc in the ele¬ 
mentary grades, sometimes in the primary department of the sch(x>l. 
In a study of rcprcscntaUvc schools selected from different sections 
of the State, it was found that the clctncniary-school children arc 
usually transported greater distances to the school than is character¬ 
istic of the high-school group in the same insiiiuiion. 

The schools usually begin tlicir daily work l>ciwccn H.30 and 8.-^5 
o’clock in the morning. Hence the children who live at a distance 
from the institution must leave home often Ixiforc 6.30 in the morn¬ 
ing in order to get there for the opening of the daily session. Ills not 
daylight during the winter months until around seven o'clock so 
the children must start to school cachday before dayliglu and return 

* Marion D. Smith, A Sociological Analyfii of Rural RtlucaUori in n I’li I >. ilirjii, 

V/ ^°'*^** L^uisi.ina Suic Univcrtiiy Prm, iqjH, |i, ^o. 
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home after dark. Often the homes of the pupils arc not on tlic direct 
route of die school buses and the children arc required to walk, 
sometimes long distances, in order to reach the bus line. In the 
recent study referred to above, eases were found where children in 
the elementary grades were forced to walk tiirec miles in order to 
catch a bus at seven o'clock in die morning in which to ride eight 
miles to sch<x)l. I'lic same children, on dicir return from school, 
arrived at their destination on the bus line about five o’clock in the 
evening and then had die tJircc miles to walk to reach home. The 
distance which ilicy walked was traversed in the dark, both in the 
morning and at night. In one case a boy and dirce small girls walked 
two miles from their liomc to a river where the boy rowed them 
across in a boat after ^vhich dicy walked another half mile to catch 
a bus wliich left at seven o'clock each morning. Those children, all 
in the elementary grades, were required to leave home not later than 
5.30 in die morning and they could not get home before 6.30 at night. 

Hie very tlistance (he school is removed from die homes of the 
pupils precludes any pardcipation on the part of die parents in 
school control or ojicration. Usually these parents have no contact 
with the tcachcr.s and know nothing of what takes place in die 
school cxccjit tlirough the reports of the pupils. Also the teachers 
know nothing of the home life of the children and usually do not 
know the jiarcius even by sight. It is doubtful if fifty per cent of the 
parents ever enter the scho<»l building during the course of the 
school year or ever have a chance to talk over the problems of their 
children with die teachens. 

Tlic rural consolidated schools arc frequently located in urban or 
village centers rather than in rural neighborhoods similar totlieone 
from wliich the children arc transported. Here the children meet 
.and become- familiar with a type of life very diflerent from that to 
which they liavc been accii.stomed. For the State of Louisiana, out¬ 
side of New Orleans, about forty per cent of the high-school and 
Lwcnly-fivc per cent of tlic clcmcniary-school children who arc 
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transported to school from rural areas arc taken to urban or village 
centers which have more than one thousand population.* 

The high-school and often the clcmciuary-sclio<jl children as 
well, who live in a rural vicinity, witiun from ten to twenty-five 
miles of a city or town, arc tfans|)orlcd to tlic urban locality to 
attend school. In certain urban centers of the State, more than fifty 
per cent of the school enrollment is tr ansptiricd from rural localities, 
often from open-country neighborhoods. Althougli the scliool en¬ 
rollment is made up for the most part of children from rural sec¬ 
tions, the school organization is planned for the convenience of the 
urban students. For example, at noon a period of one hour is usually 
allowed for lundi. During tiiU time tlie urban or village pupils go 
home for their luncli or “dinner,” but die rural pupils cal in a 
lunchroom, cafeteria, or on die school grounds. After eating their 
lunch there is nothing for the country children to do but to wander 
up and down the city or village streets until scliool classes begin 
again at one o’clock. It is only within recent yc.irs that some of 
these schools have realized the need of providing some way to allow 
the rural students to take part in extracurricular activities and have 
established “activity periods” in the daily programs. However, ibc 
majority of the school activities, outside of die actual class instruc¬ 
tion, arc carried on after school hours. Since die buses must leave 
immediately after die close of school, die bus-riding children arc 
excluded from any afterschool participation. This usually means 
that the rural children who attend these consolidated schools arc 
deprived of the valuable training to be received from taking a part 
in athiede contests, dramatic presentations, glee club, orchestra or 
band activities. 

The schools in which the rural students arc trained arc absentee 
in aim and purpose. They appear to be interested in preparing 
pupils for urban life and acdvitics ratlicr than for life in their rural 
community. Although yy.i per cent of the total population of the 

* Smith, 0^, ciV.j p, 43. 
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State, outside of New Or leans, is classed as rural, only 5.9 per cent of 
the liigK'School enrollment study agriculture, yet more than 25 per 
cent study foreign languages and 13,3 per cent pursue the com¬ 
mercial course. While only a few schools teach any agriculture, all 
offer geometry, algebra, and dicmistry or physics, and, in most cases, 
tliese subjeetj arc required for all students. No provision is made 
whereby a program of studies is olTcrcd to rural students which is 
different from tliat provided for the urban pupils. All, rural and 
urban alike, pursue tlic same academic subjects, very largely those 
which have been traditionally required for college entrance. As the 
colleges in Louisiana arc organized to admit all high-school grad¬ 
uates upon tile presentation of their diploma the excuse cannot be 
offered that the colleges dictate to the high schools as to what the 
subject matter of their curricula shall be. 

The effect of this urban spirit in tlic consolidated rural schools is 
evident from die replies of the children, in the study made by the 
author, to die question, "Do you expect to be a farmer or to live on a 
farm ? If not what do you want to do ?” The replies of the children 
show a pronounced decision not to remain in die rural sections, and 
the inlcniion iKcomcs progressively stronger as the children ad¬ 
vance in school; c.g., of die clcmcntary-school pupils above the 
fourth grade from rural homesin consolidated schools located bodi 
in oiicn-couniry districts and in village or urban centers, 19.6 per 
cent stated iliat they expected to remain on the farm; among those 
of high-school level tlic percentage was 10.4 percent; and among 
the high-school seniors only 6.0 per cent reported that they expected 
to remain on the farm. 

Another condition not infrequendy found in die rural consoli¬ 
dated schools located in the open-country districts or in small village 
settlements is tliat (lie schools arc staffed by "commuting teachers" 
who do not live in the neighborhood or community of the school, 
but dwell or hoard in some distant village, town, or city, from which 
they drive to and from their school. Some eases arc to be found in 
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the State where die teachers in rural schtwls tlrivc as much as fifty 
miles a day in getting from dicir place of residence to the scliool and 
back. Often the majority of tire tcacliing staff of a sclmol is made up 
of these commuting tcaclicrs. 

The qualifications of teachers of Laiuisiana schools have been 
raised so tliat no liigh-school teachers have less than a baccalaureate 
degree from an accredited college or university and all new teachers 
have from twelve to eighteen semester hours of juafc-isional train¬ 
ing as wellj but dicy arc not trained to work for the wKial advance¬ 
ment of die communities which the scIickjIs serve. Ckinnnuling 
teachers can be of no benefit to a community when the only aitrac- 
don it holds for diose teachers is that of a place where a certain 
amount of labor is required in order to earn a living. C)an one be 
sure that die “little red schooiliousc," poor ns it was, may not have 
been of greater benefit to the community and nwy not liavc served 
the needs of the local populace better dian the more higldy trained 
teachers operating in an absentee institution whicli ii hKated in 
some urban center or a center under urban influence's, and teaching 
subjects unsuited for training the pupils to live a life in ilic rural 
environment? 

If it is true today as Widicrs says, diat “There rmisi lx; a closer 
connection dian ever before between the scluxil and die com¬ 
munity,’” dicn the consolidated schools of laiuisiana arc failing 
woefully in meeting this requirement. 

Finally, consider die psychosocial effect on tlic rural children 
themselves. They have become indoctrinated with tlic idea tliat 
success is an urban term and cannot be found in rural localities. 
Their ideals have been established whicli call for life in the city or 
town. This is especially true of those who reach the high-school 
level. But the city and town have no place for all of these young 
people, for they must take care of their own offspring and there is 
no corresponding attracdon offered tourban young people by rural 
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dislricti. 1 ’J)c rcsuUs arc iJ>at many of tlic rural youths can find no 
opportunities in the cities and towns and they arc forced to remain 
in the communities in whicli they arc reared. That diis is true is 
shown in a study by Judd of the occupations of die graduates of the 
Mangliam, I./iuisiana, high school between tlic year? 1920 and 1935. 
He found iliat 57.*^ ^>cr cent of the graduates were living in tlic 
rural districts in which they were rcarcdiand tIiat4o.3 per cent were 
eitlicr farming or were housekeeping, probably in a rural home.* 
Also a siuily by W, A. Anderson and C. P. Loomis shows that "Tak¬ 
ing the grouji as a wliolc, 80 |Kr cent of all the sons and daughters 
setded witliin a radius of 50 miles of the parental home. Sixty-five 
per cent settled widiin a radius of 25 miles of tlic parental home, 
while 30 [>cr cent locate within 10 miles of the parental home.” It 
also shoivs that "Among farmers there is a high degree of occupa¬ 
tional transmission from parents to sons and daughters. Almost 
one half of the sons and slightly over one half of die daughters 
associate dicmselvcs with this occupation.*** 

Can it be expected tliat agriculture and rural life will ever reach 
the place of honor and rc.spccitowhichthcyarcentidcd solongas the 
rural children arc taught in tlicir own schools to regard tlicir own 
environment as inferior to that of the urban dweller ? On die other 
liancl, can a community Income an object which will command 
pride and respect when it is peopled by those who are living there 
only because they were prevented from living where they wished to 
dwell and from living the life tlicy desired ? 

In summary, we in-ay .s.'iy that the rural consolidated schools in 
Louisiana arc “absentee” in their location. They are so located that 
they arc nor easily accessible fo either the children or the patrons of 
many of the nciglihorhoods of the State. They are "absentee” in 

*'rhomai Allen lutld. An I'-valoiilon of tlic Mnngham High Scliool as. Rcdcctcd TIuourIi 
lis (ira<)ua(cs, A.M. (Iiciis (utipublfthcd), Louisiana Stale University, 

'Migration AiniiriR Sdim on(J ''^1***® Farnwr* in Wake County, Nortii Carolina, 

jQay, Ihillciii) No. a?*;, Noiili Carolina Ayriculiurol Experiment Station, Raleigh, North 
Carolina, igap. 
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their nature and purpose. TIic schools arc so simaietl that the 
parents have little or no knowledge of what the school is doing and 
practically no voice In its managcmcnl. Tiic teachers usually do not 
know the parents of the children tlicy teach anti often the teachers 
arc commuting to the school each day in order to instruct the pupils 
in their grades. The aim of the schools seems to k to intrtxlucc the 
pupils into a type of urban life and environment, and to instruct 
them in the arts which arc considered essential to tliat life. 



A PJvRSONNfiL STUDY OF NYA STUDENTS 

MINNIE l„ STECKEL 
Alabama College 

The purpose of iJiis study is to evaluate the effectiveness of the 
Federal-aid program for college studenuby a study of tlicpersonnel 
of students attending Alabama College who were recipients of such 
aid. Alabama College is the State-supported college for women. The 
study, dicrcforcj is limited to women. 

From January 1933 to September 1935, this student aid was ad¬ 
ministered by the Federal Relief Administration. Since September 
1935) such aid has been under the direction of t!ic National Youth 
Administration. For the sake of brevity, tlic term “NYA” will be 
used to refer to tliis Federal-aid program. 

At the lime die study was begun, students at Alabama College had 
received Federal aid for six semesters, beginning the second semester 
of the school year 1933-1934 to and includingtlic first semester of die 
school year 1936-1937. At present'students at Alabama College still 
receive Federal aid. 

Federal aid was granted students at Alabama College for the first 
time on the basis of ten per cent of the student enrollment as of 
October 15, 1933. This amounted to 71 scholarships averaging 
I15.00 per month. The same number of scholarships was received 
the year 1934-1935. Beginning with the school year 1935-1936, aid 
was granted students on the basis of twelve per cent of die student 
enrollment as of October 15,1934, which increased tlie total number 
of scholarships to 97. The second semester of the year 1935-1936 aid 
was granted to Alabama College for four additional scholarships, 
because other colleges in Alabama had not used their full quota. 
These four scholarships were not continued for the first semester of 
the year 


’ January 1938. 
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From table I, it is clear that the average monthly sLii>cnd received 
by each student was less than die average scholarship stipulated by 
the Government authorities. TIic need for aiti was so widespread 
that each student was limited to the smallest sum dial she needed to 
maintain herself. The need for die year i 933 “»y.M was greatest. 
More students dropped out of school for financial reasons, but 
fewer students received aid, because tlic need was so acute that 
students generally needed more financial assistance. During this 
period 280 different students received Federal aid. A numlicr of stu* 
dents received aid for only one semester, others for two nr more 
semesters, and a few received aid cadi of the six semesters. In order 
not to give too much weight to the data of any one .siutlcnt, the 
calculations arc based upon data limited to the first semester during 
which the student received Federal aid, unless otherwise stated. 


TABLE 1 

COLLEGE ENROLLMENT, NUMEBR, AND TtE CENT OP STUDENTS 
RECBtVlKO NYA AID RACll YEAR 


ColUge Enrollntem 

Number of StudenU 

Ver V.eni of 

Dale 

Number 

Reeciving NY.d Aid 

Curreni l‘'nroflnient 

October 15,1533 

7>7 

7 i 

10.74 

October 15,1534 

814 

W 

1141 

October 15,1935 

803 

109 


October 15,1936 

803 

l(^ 

« 3 ‘t 7 


It was first stipulated tliat 50 per cent of the funds must Ik dis¬ 
tributed to freshmen or students who at the time were not enrolled 
in college. After the third semester this requirement was tlroppcd.’ 

As shown in table II, 65 per cent of die students were freshmen 
at the time they were first granted NYA aid. Generally, it was the 
policy to retain students on NYA aid from year to year jirovitlcd 
that on tlie basis of need, scholastic auainnieni, and character they 
continued to be eligible. Because of their familiarity willi regula- 
’■ Biilleiin No, 2633, Federal Emergency Relict SctiVm H, 1‘; a, 
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TAHLE II 

Cl.ASSlI tCATlON OP STODESTS AT THE TIME THEY WERE 
A&SlCNED >;yA AID 


(.'lafiifii’nfion 

Nuniher 

Per Cent 

I'rcihman 

tUx 

65.00 

Sopliniiiurc 

A 7 

16.79 

Junior 

35 

12,50 

Senifir 

i<> 

571 

Towh 

280 

100.00 


tions governing this aid and reports necessary, it facilitated the 
administration of such aid to change die personnel as little as pos¬ 
sible. The employer also preferred to retain the student once she was 
trained for the work. 


TABLE lit 

Cl.ASSltMCATUm OP NYA STUDENTS HY YEARS 


Citissifsealion 


i9i4’ 

->935 

>955’‘m^ 

>93^->937 

}1umhr Ptr Cm 


NMmiff 

P/f Cfti 

fikmhr Pff CM 

NMmbu 

?tr Cf/ft 

Vmhmcn 


5f-05 

47 

50.54 

47 

43'>3 

48 

44.44 

Sophomore* 

‘7 

22.08 

27 

19 -V 3 

26 

* 3-85 

33 

30.56 

Juniors 

>5 


13 

13.98 

15 

22-94 

15 

13.89 

Seniors 

5 

6-19 

6 

6.45 

11 

10.09 

12 

11.11 

Toiali 

77 

100.00 

93 

too.oo 

109 

100.00 

loS 

100,00 


Table III indicates tlic classification of NYA students by years. 
After the first semester, most of die upperclassmen listed as receiv¬ 
ing aid arc the same students that received aid die year before classi¬ 
fied a year lower. Tliis is not, as it seems, a discrimination against 
upperclassmen, because part-time work made available tlirough the 
college is generally not available to freshmen, and loans and scholar¬ 
ships arc restricted (o juniors and seniors. 

No designation was ma<!c with regard to geographical location 
from which sludcius who received Federal aid should be drawn. 
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Not even was there any regulation llmiung a State’s quota to stu¬ 
dents whose homes were within the Slate. Alabama Qjllcgc has 
relatively few out-of-Statc students. Federal funds allmtcd to stu¬ 
dents attending Alabama College have been granted to only three 
students from other Slates, During this jicrioth students from every 
one of tlic counties of the State were enrolled at Alabama College, 
and a number of students from all but seven of these counties re* 
ceived Federal aid. 

Doing part-time work in addition to carrying the regular aca¬ 
demic load places an additional strain on the student's physical 
resources. Not ordy is more strengili and cndvir.ince demanded 
from the student, but the amount of time available for exercise and 
other recreation is accordingly reduced. 

At the beginning of every «hool ycacv each student enrolled at 
Alabama College is given a physical and a medical examination. 
The student’s work in physical education, extracurricular activities, 
academic load, and part-time employment is assigned wiili reference 
to the conditionof her health as shown by the rcsiilisof these exami¬ 
nations. For convenience in classification, health gr.iilcs arc assigned 
to students on the ba sis of tlic5c examinations. 

Every student is required to participate in some form of [)hysical 
education for each of die four years she is in college; if slic com¬ 
pletes her work sadsfactorily, she is given one credit hour for cacli 
semester’s work—eight semester hours for die four-year [>erio<l. 

The health ratings used and their general significance are ex¬ 
pressed in the following notations which refer especially to the 
assignment of work in physical education, but also generally arc 
used in granting permission to carry extracurricular activities, more 
than die average seventeen Iiours of academic work, or part-time 
student employment. 

Students assigned A health grades may p.irticlp;uc unrcMricirdly in 
any physical-education activities. 
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Students assigned 13 health grades may participate in any regular physi¬ 
cal-education activities except competitive games. 

Students assigned C health grades may with specified rcstricuons par¬ 
ticipate in tennis, volleyball, tenni-quoits, arclicry, swimming, and basket¬ 
ball. 

Students assigned D health grades may participate only in archery, 
hiking, and games csi>eciaUy planned for the restricted group. 

Students assigned E hc.-ilih grades arc assigned to definite required 
rest pcrkxls in the infirmary or corrcctivcactivkics. 

Students assigned I' arc excused from all physical-education require¬ 
ments because o£ physical conditions. This usually is because o£ per¬ 
manent disability or clironic ill health. 

The hcaldi ratings of NYA students compared to the health rat¬ 
ings of dining-room girls and the general student body enrolled at 
Alabama College die year 1935-1936 arc indicated in table IV. The 
data listed under "student body” arc based on the student enroll¬ 
ment of the college year 1935-1936 and do not include dining-room 
girls and NYA students. The data given on “NYA students” include 
all students wlio liavc received Federal aid beginning with the 
second semester 1933-1934 to and including the first semester of the 
year 1936-1937. The data listed under "dining-room girls” are 
listed for students who worked in the dining room over the same 
period of time; i,e,, from February 1934 to and including January 
1937, and each student is counted only once regardless of the num¬ 
ber of semesters which she was employed. These groups are com¬ 
pared throughout tlic study as defined unless otlierwise stated. 

TABLE IV 

HEALTH RATINGS OP NYA STUDENTS, STUDENT BODY, DINING-ROOM GIRLS 
/J B COUP No Grade Telals 

Student Pit Ptr Per P*r Per Per Per Per 

Grault] Ntf. Cent Ho. Cent No. Cem No. Cent No. Cent No. Cent No. Cent No. Cent 

NYA 

$(u(len(s air 73.33 B. 9 i *4 *3 J* 3 ^ * 'N 4 ? S.ai 100 

Student body 

40 74.85 54 5-74 46 7-77 a? 4 . 5 < *4 4*05 «3 s-a® 5 -85 59 * 100 

DlntnS'ioom 

fiJil* 130 jto.aj 5 3-76 4 3.01 3 a.a 5 i .75 0 0 0,00 133 100 
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The dining-room girls have ihc highest i>crccm;igc of A ratings. 
Ninety-four per cent have either A or B rating?. Ikeau^c tlining- 
room work demands greater physical exertion than any otlicr tytx: 
of part-time student employment available, only physitaily fit stu¬ 
dents arc selected. The rating ofNVA students, 85 per cent A's and 
B’s is generally lower than the rating ot the dining-room girls, bvit 
exceeds tliat of die general student body 1935 "*93^** which is 80 per 
centA and B ratings. The work assigned toNYAsluclcntsgcncraliy 
does not demand as great physical exertion as dining-rrxjm work^ 
but it docs require more endurance of the student than if site were 
not doing work in addition to her academic lo.id. ^’'hc E and F 
ratings received by NYA students were liccausc of chronic ailments 
or permanent physical deformities which did mu jircvcai their 
doing some forms of part-time work, although they were unable to 
pacdcipate in any physical-education activities. 

Each student wlio is a recipient of Federal aid must l>c able to 
qualify Hrsc of all on the basis of need for such assistance. It is difE- 
cult for school and State authorities to determine wlu) is cligildc for 
aid on. this basts. Need defined as a “financial status such as to make 
impossible his attendance at college without aid’*' is difhculi to 
determine. 

It is customary to make inquiry, either oral or written, regarding 
the income of the family. Such information obviously vs of doubtful 
value since only sucli references arc given as will recommend ilic 
applicant. It is difficult to get an accurate estimate of the income of 
some occupational groups. The income of the farmer who gets 
much of his family’s support directly from the farm is more diflicuU 
to ascertain tlian that of die salaried man or of a merchant whose 
income is definitely calculated in profits made. An effort was made, 
therefore, to ascertain the need on the Iwsis of financial obligation.s. 
Even after the tnost careful considcraium, it was difficult to deter¬ 
mine which students were cl igihic for aid on the lias is of 1 iced. '1 'here 
'Bulletin No. 4633, Fcdcfal Emergency Relief AiliiiiniMrAtjon, .Scilii.ii H. |i. 3. July pim- 
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always is danger tliat tliosc most eligible for aid may be overlooked^ 
and tliat a number of students receive aid whose parents are finan¬ 
cially able to meet their college expenses. 

In addition to recommendations and estimated income as means 
for dcterjnining need, factors in family life which generally make 
larger financial demands upon the breadwinner were investigated. 
Information regarding such factors was included in a personal 
data record which is secured from each student as slic enrolls at 
Alabama College regardless of her financial status. The type of 
occupation parents of students arc engaged in should give some 
indication of tlicir financial status. 

TABLE V 

OCCUPATIONAL STATILS OP PARENTS OP NYA STUDENTS, DINING-ROOM GIRLS, 

AKO STUDENT BODY 


PiUhtf Mother 



NV/I 

SfuJtut 


SYA 

Sitidtnl 

Dining’ 

fufd 

Siytftnii 


ftedj 

RoemGtrh 

Siudtnlt 

Body 

Room (jiflt 



Pee 


Pee 


Pee 


Per 


Per 


Per 


So. 

. Cent 

So. Otii 

So. 

OhI 

So. 

Cent 

No. 

Cio( 

So. 

Cent 

AgricuUufc, lot- 













nur. i<n<I tiumil 













iiuiiiinUiy 


17.1-4 

9‘ 

«>.57 


36.33 

4 

>.43 

10 

1.69 

4 

3.01 

Commcrcinl 













<Kctt|u<iani 


I7.M 

15a 


34 

18.0) 

13 

4.'S4 

ar 

3>53 

3 

3.26 

OovftnnK/it work 

a 

ii.io 

81 

13.68 

13 

9.03 

11 

3.P3 

ir 

2.86 

5 

3.75 

llotncmiVinjt md 













«llicd o«u|>alions 







»9> 

69.64 

384 

64.86 

100 

75.>$i 

Mcchanicii] 













occu|»Jl/»r)i— 













minufaciudns 

17 

6.07 

50 

8.4) 

13 

9-77 

1 

.56 





Profciiioni 


15.5s 

7* 

n.99 

16 

I3.03 

33 

7.86 

35 

5.91 

11 

8.37 

Tranipottalion 

11 

3-93 

a8 

4.73 

3 

i.)o 





r 

.75 

Dcccaicd 

<5 

15.5s 

<54 

lO.St 

30 

15.04 

27 

9.64 

42 

7.10 

8 

6.0a 

U/Jcrnfiloycd 

B 

3.86 

8 

1-33 

1 

.73 







OijableJ 

3 

1.07 











NiX rcpotlcJ 

2-1 

8.57 

47 

7.94 

10 

7-57 

7 

2.50 

89 

15.05 

I 

.75 

'I'otali 

iBo 

1 00. DO 

397 

100.00 

133 

100.00 

aSo 

IQO.OO 

39* 

100.00 

135 

100.00 


U’ahlc V indicates the occupational status of fathers and motliers 
of NYA students, dining-room girls, and student body. A large 
pcrccniage of sUulcnts from each of the three groups comes from 
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the farm, but the percentage of dining-room girls exceeds consider¬ 
ably that of die other two groups. The percentage of die student 
body with parents in commercial pursuits exceeds the percentage of 
the NYA students and dining-room girls. Government work is a 
rather vague term. For die fatlicrs of dining-room girls and NYA 
students, it often means Federal relief work. For the fatlicrs of the 
members of the student body, it means regular governmental em¬ 
ployment. The percentage of NYA students representing the pro¬ 
fessional classes exceeds that of die student Ixxly and dining-room 
girls. A greater percentage of deceased, unemployed, and disabled 
fathers is listed for NVA students than for dining-rixnn girls and 
student body. 

As usual, there was some confusion in listing the mother’s em¬ 
ployment, Doubtless, many of tliosc not rc]K)rting occupation were 
homemakers. Adding those not reporting to those listed as liomc- 
makers, tlierc is a larger percentage of mothers of NYA students 
and dining-room girls gainfully employed outside the home. There 
also is a greater percentage of deceased mothers of NYA siudcius. 
Children of parents in occupations most affected by the depression 
have a greater percentage of representatives receiving NYA student 
aid. 

During the depression breadwinners often had dcpciulcnis in 
addition to their own children, but Uic number of children should 
be a fairly reliable index of need. Table VI gives the numiKT, mean, 
standard deviation, difference, die probable error of the difference 
of the three groups of students. 

The dining-room girls come from die largest families, the NYA 
students* families arc next largest, and the families of the mcmlicrs 
of the student body arc the smallest. The differences iKtwccn these 
families arc large enough lobe statistically significant. 

If parents of students arc very young or aged, tlicy presuinaljly 
would not be as able to provide a college cduc,ition for their off¬ 
springs. In the first case, they may notlic financially est.nhli.slic.l; in 
the Utter ease, tlievr active income may have ceased. Table Vll gives 
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ClirfJ)REM IN FAMilJES OK NVA STUDENTS, DININO-ROOM GIRLS, 

AND studunt hoot 


Dif). 

J'./i. P.E. 


Student Group 

SJumper 

Steon 

s.v. 

d. 

dip. 

dig. 

NYA Miuknu 

357 

4.14 

2.t8 


,i$i6 


Dinin;'-room girls 

1^7 

4 - 4 H 

a.oi 

2.24 

NYA Mudents 

357 

4.14 

2.18 

.21 

.1127 

r.86 

Studcni body 

55 i 

3-‘« 

2.27 

Diniiii'-room girls 

137 

4.48 

2.02 

■55 

■1375 

4.DO 

Student body 

55« 

3-93 

2.27 


the average age of motlicr, fatJuer, and student of eacli of the three 
groups. Tlie average age of Uic students is practically tlie same, al- 
thougli tile average age of the student body slightly exceeds that of 
die otlicr two groups. Tlie average age of both father and mother of 
the NYA students is definitely lower than the average age of the 
parents of the student body, and diat of Uie dining-room girls’ 
parents is between the two. 

TAHI.U VIl 

MEAN A<;E or FATIIRRS AND MOTHERS OP NYA STUDENTS, 
DINING-ROOM GIRLS, AND STUDENT BODY 

YA Students Student Body DiningAioom GhU 

Average Age Average Age Average Age 

Moilicr 44'5)C 47-^9 45-97 

l’0ilier 49'5^» 53.10 50.B5 

Siudeni 19.55 *9.76 19.51I 

A government is responsible for the welfare of its citizens regard¬ 
less of their character. It is quite essential, however, that citizens 
wJio receive a Jiiglier education at the govcrnment’.s expense be 
selected on the basis of character as well as on the basis of other 
desirable traits which they may possess. The requirement tliat 
student recipients of Federal aid be of good character is in keeping 
with die Government’s policy that youths attending West Point or 
Annapolis be exemplary in character. 
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There is no criterion by which the character anti |Krrsf>na!ity of a 
student applying for Federal aid may he accuralcly inca?.urcd. In an 
efiort to secure some evidence of character, written recommenda¬ 
tions from three to five references were required from each appli¬ 
cant. Titesc were of little or no worili since clearly no one W€)uld 
request a reference from individuals who aiigUl give information 
unfavorable to die applicant. 

Alabama College, as many otljcr instiimions of higher learning, 
gives die Personality Schedule* to all freshmen upon entering. For 
practical purposes, tills gives a fairly reliable index of neurotic 
tendencies. Scores made on this personality schedule by NYA 
students, dining-room girls, and by members of the student Ixxly of 
i935-i93() arc given in table VIII. Many students entered late or 
transferred from odicr schools, so the number reported varies from 
that in other tables since tins schedule is given only to freshmen the 
first week of school. The lower scores indicate Ixrttcr adjustment. It 
is conceivable diat poverty as experienced by thousands of people 
for the first time during die depression would make for ncr voumess, 
Instability, and neurosis. 


TABLE VIII 

iCEAN SCORU ON I'llRSONALlTV SCHEDUCK OF NVA SrOPFKTi?, 
DINING-ROOM GIRU, AND STUDENT UOUY 


Student Croup 

Numifer 

Mean 

S.IX 

d. 

diff. 

diO- 

NYA studenis 

238 

43-15 

20.56 

1.49 

'■^‘5 

Dining-room girls 

119 

41.66 

22.39 

.90 

NYA students 

138 

4 J '»5 

20.56 

■53 



Student body 

543 

43 M 

23-15 

1.12 

47 

Dining-room girls 

no 

41,66 

22-39 




Student body 

543 

43.68 

2V15 

2.02 

1 - 5 ) 

l-U 


^L. L.Thiirsione and Thelma Clwinn Tlmtlonc, I’crNmalitv Sthrdiilr (Clii/ jkl: Tlir Uni- 
"vcrsity ol Cli'icago Prcjs), 
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Tabic Vin gives a summary of the constants for the distributions 
of personality scores for the three groups. The mean score for the 
NYA students is 43 -i 5 i mean score for dining-room girls is 
41.66, and the mean score for the student body is 43.68, The standard 
deviations of the three distributions, the difference between the 
means, and the probable error of tl\esc differences, and the ratio 
between t)tc differences and their probable errors arc listed. The 
difference iKiwccn ilic scores of NYA students and dining-room 
girls is 1.49. prol>ablc error of die difference is 1.65, and the 
ratio l>ctwccn NYA students and dining-rcx)m girls is ,90. The 
difference between the scores of NYA students and the student body 
is ,53. The probable error of die difTerence is 1.12, and die ratio 
between NYA students and members of the student body is .47. For 
the dining-room girls and student body, these are; difference, 2.02; 
probable error difference, 1.54; and the ratio is 1.31. The compari¬ 
son indicates tliat tbc NYA students and the members of tlie student 
body arc slightly less well adjusted dian die dining-room girls, 
althougli the (lificrcnccs arc not large enough to warrant any con¬ 
fidence that they may not be due to chance only. 

Alabama College students have one of the most effective forms of 
student government. Weekly, students who have accumulated 
pcnaltic.s beyojul die limit or have committed a rather serious 
infringement upon tlic regulations arc called before the Student 
Council. Table IX lists die number and percentage of each of NYA 
students 1935-1936, dining-room girls 1935-1936, and of other 
student.? attending the year 1935-1936. These offenses vary from 
being a consistent noise nuisance to stealing or cheating. The NYA 
Students in tills respect Jiavc the best standing, die dining-room 
girls next, and the student body not employed the lowest rating. 
This may lie accounted for in some intrinsic character trait, but it 
may be due to tlic fact that the time of these students is so occupied 
that diey h.ave not Jiad time to get into miscliief. During 1935-1936 
six sliulents were asked to withdraw from school because of misde- 
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meanor. Five were of the student Ixxly, one was an NYA sluiicnt, 
and tlierc were no dini ng-room girls. 


TABLE IX 

STUDENTS CALLED BEFORE STODEKT COUNCIL 10^5 -lOjlfi 


Number of Sluifcnli NumttrCalfeii Up fir Cent 


Siuclcni body, i 935 -* 93 ^» 

611 

8 c, 


NYA swdtnts, j<>35-193G 

tot) 

in 

9174 

Dining-room girlj, 

102 

II 

10.784 

Totals 


no 



ThcFcdcral Government definitely s|>ccifics tliat siudcrus receiv¬ 
ing aid “shall possess such ability that they can give assurance of 
doing good scholastic work in their classes and must coniiiuic to do 
good scholastic work while receiving aid,'** It clearly was iJic inten¬ 
tion of the Government that diisaid should go to young jKr)j)lc who, 
under normal economic conditions* would have gone to college. 

The greatest difficulty was met in explaining to parents, higli- 
school principals* and welfare workers that dire need alone was not 
the criterion upon which this aid was provided. Each year thcrchavc 
been hundreds of applicants for student aid w)jo normally never 
would have gone to college and who definitely arc not able to do 
college workj yet, because they were destitute, claimed preference 
in assignment. Although each year a number of students given aid 
through the NYA program have been dropped because of failure 
to maintain their academic standing, die results generally have l>ccn 
very satisfactory. Experience has made those assigning die aid Iwth 
more careful and more capablcin making judgments upon available 
criteria regarding student ability. Each year students selected, on die 
average, have more ability to do a good grade of scholastic work. 

For high-school graduates applying for aid, in onlcr to enter 
college as freshmen, die academic record made in high sclux)! was 
secured. As a criterion for ability to do college wfirk this measure 

“ nulletin No. 9843. National Youth Ailniiniuraiion, Sation j, »; p. j. 
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proved very uarcHabic. To aid ia judgment on. this basis, the college 
ascertained the size o£ die graduating class and the approximate 
rank of the applicant in that class, l^is added somewhat to the 
reliability o£ die estimate of ability to do satisfactory college work. 
Rarely was there a mental test radng recorded on the applicant’s 
high-school transcript. Very few schools in Alabama have given 
tliesc tests, especially during the depression. 

Upon entering Alabama College, frcsJimcn are given a series of 
orientation tests. These tests, used in combination with the high- 
school grades, give a fairly complete record upon which to base 
judgment of ability to do a high grade of scholastic work. 

TABLE X 

MBAK 1NTEL.UGENCR SCORES OF NYA 5TUPBNTS, DINING-ROOM GIRLS, 
AND STUDENT BODY 


Diff. 

P.E. P.B. 


Stuilent Group 

Number 

Mean 

S.D. 

d. 

di0. 

dif}. 

NYA uudenu 
Dining-room girli 

160 

132 

* 53-35 

236.98 

53-34 

47-33 

36.37 

3-66 

7.20 

NYA sludenu 

360 

* 53-35 

53-34 

9-38 

2,72 

3-44 

Student body 

526 

* 43-97 

53-*>5 

Dining-room girU 

I3I 

126.96 

47-33 

16.99 

3 -^ 

5.16 

Student body 

526 

* 43-97 

53-05 


Table X gives a comparison of the mean scores on the National 
Council Intelligence Tests* for the three groups. On this basis, the 
NYA students arc definitely superior to the dining-room girls and 
exceed as well the members of the student body, although not so 
much. 

Table XI gives the same comparison of the mean English scores/ 

* American Council on Education, Paychological Examination for College Freshmen, pre¬ 
pared by L. L. Thursionc and Thelma Gwinn Thurjtonc. 

’ American Council on Education, The Cooperative Testa, 500 West iifiih Street, New York 
City. 
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with the NYA students again exceeding iH>th the tlining-rofun girls 
and the student body. 

TADLK XI 


MEAN ENfiLKIi SCORES OP NVA STL’PeNTS, plNlNfJ S'W’.VJ MPLU, 


SfuJent Croup 

her 

AND STUDBHT BODY 

^Uan S . IK 

J . 

PI - 

dlQ . 

DiO . 

P . H . 

dt {). 

NYA students 

131 

»M-73 

jtiM 

6.14 

3 «7 

!l 1 jI 

Dlnlng.room girls 

no 

118.59 

36.60 

J.I4 

NYA studenu 

i3i 

1^473 

36.88 


a,ffR 

6.M 

Student body 

490 

It 1.80 

43.0a 

Dining-room girU 

no 

118.59 

36.60 

6.79 

3.67 

a-S-l 

Student body 

490 

111.80 

43.00 


Tliescores on the intelligence and Englidi tests indicate the ability 
to do college work, but the final criterion of ability to do work is the 
actual accomplishment 

TAIILF, XII 

MEAN CREDIT HOURS CARRIED bV NYA STODRSTS, plNISfl RiWIM f.lRUS, 
and SrUPKNt BODY 

DiOs 

r.h:. r.K. 


Student Group 

Plumber 

Mean 

A. D. 

d . 

d^O. 


NYA siudcnw 

a?! 

*€•33 

1.64 

J.19 

■ lltfl 

10.64 

Dining-room girls 

132 

* 7 - 5 * 

1.52 

NYA students 

373 

*€.33 

1.64 



6.71 

Student body 

570 

16.85 

*. 3 » 

•53 

Dining-room girls 

131 

17.52 

1.51 

.6? 

■0975 


Student body 

570 

16.85 

1.38 

0.07 


Table XII indicates die mean academic hours carried by each 
group. Seventeen hours is the average student load. Tile elining- 
room girls on the average carry tlie largest load, and die NYA 
students tlie smallest load. 

Table XIII indicates how successful the respective grniip.s arc in 
quality of week done, Alabama College uses the point sy.stcni in 
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TABLE XIII 

MEAN QUALITY POINT AVERAGES MADE BY NYA STUDENTS, 
DINING-ROOM GIRLS, AND STUDENT BODY 

Dif}. 

P.E. P.E. 


Stiideiil (j’rotifi 

Number 

Mean 

S.D. 

d. 

diff. 

dip. 

NYA fiudcnis 

2 Jl 

t.4839 


.0328 

.0468 


I3iniii(;-rooin girls 

132 

1.4511 

•^3 

‘10 

NVA suidcnis 

2 Jt 

1.4839 

.68 

.1588 

.0346 


Sturfcni IxKly 

571 

1.3151 


430 

llining roorn girls 

li2 

1.45H 

•<»3 


.0424 

2-97 

Student body 

S 7 I 

1.3251 

.69 

•1200 


grading A, thrccquality points; B, two quality points; C, one quality 
point; and no quality points for ratings below C. Obviously, the 
number o£ quality points alone would not tell the story; tlierefore, 
tlic number o£ quality points was divided by die number of academic 
hours carried. On diis basis, die NYA students make the best record, 
the dining-room girls a close second, and the student body definitely 
lower. 

SUMMARY 

Tiic number of students at Alabama College receiving NYA aid 
from January 1934 to January 1937 was greater dian the number 
allotted by the Government on the basis of $15.00 per mondi for each 
student. Sixty-five per cent of students assigned NYA aid were 
freshmen. 

Students receiving NYA aid represent all but seven of Alabama’s 
67 counties. Only dirce out-of-State students received NYA aid. 

NYA students’ health ratings were not as good as those of die 
dining-room girls, but exceeded those of the student body 1935-1936. 

Of the three groups, the largest percentage of students whose 
fathers were unemployed, disabled, or deceased received NYA aid. 
Also, the largest percentage of students whose fathers were in pro¬ 
fessional work received aid. Mothers of NYA students more often 
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were gainfully employed outside the home than were the mothers 
of the students of the other two groups. 

The NYA students come from latgcr families than ihc members 
of the student body 1935-193^, biit from smaller families than the 
dining-room girls. Parents of NYA students are younger than par¬ 
ents of dining-room girls or parents of the student l>ocfy. 

There is no significant difference between the iwrsonaliiy scores 
of the tliree groups. The NYA students have ilic Iku studcnt-coimcil 
records. 

NYA students exceed both the dining-room girh and student 
body on the National Council Inrclligcncc Tests and on the Cooper¬ 
ative English Test. N YA students exceed die student brxly, but arc 
exceeded by the dining-room girls in number of academic hours 
carried. They exceed both the dining-room girls and die student 
body in the average number of quality points made during the first 
semester that they were assigned NYA employment. 



TRANSITION PROBLEMS OF COLLEGE FRESHMEN 
AS SEEN BY THE COLLEGE ADMINISTRATOR 

FRANKLIN IRVIN SHEEDER 

Ursinus ColUge, Collegctfille, Pennsylvania 

In view of the incrca5>ng emphasis that is being placed upon 
the incUviclunlization of tlic educational process in both school and 
college, the nature and sources of die problems diat confront the 
student arc of utmost concern to tliosc who want to be of most help 
to him. Widi this in mind, a study was undertaken four years ago 
by the Yale Divinity School,* in cooperation with several otlier inter¬ 
ested agencies, to determine what the actual transition experiences 
of young men arc and lio w tlicy meet these experiences as they move 
from school to college. The experiences of approximately fifteen 
hundred students from one hundred secondary schoolsin thirty col¬ 
leges in die New England and Middle Atlantic areas were studied. 
More than one hundred eases were investigated intensively through 
personal interviews on die part of some twenty collaborators in 
cooperating colleges. The data dius collected are now being thor¬ 
oughly analyzed and die findings will be published in die near 
future. 

One of the features of die study was the visitation of the cooperat¬ 
ing colleges by four graduate students at Yale during die montlis of 
January and February 1936. Interviews were held with administra¬ 
tive officials in die respective colleges and data secured by which 
the responses obtained from students as college freshmen could be 
checked. The interviewers spent from one to two days on each of 
the campuses visited and in most cases interviews with college 
officials were from one-half hour to two hours or more in lengtii. 

“I'liis sHidy wai s(i|K-rvifal liy lliipli Hnrisliornc, I’h.D., Yale Diviniiy School, and was 
aedvdy c.irrici{ on under the itirccliod ul LinoiNi H. ihile, whose cloctor.il dissertation 
I’lmclioiial l’.illcrns in llic TraiHilion Experience, June ig3<»> >s “n (ilc in llic Yale University 
Lilirary. 
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The material thus gatlicrcd was made available to the writer, and 
a portion of these findings constitutes the basisof this report. 

From the standpoint of tlic college administrator, wliai arc the 
essential difficulties tliat tiic student meets in the iransiiion from 
school to college? Moreover, what arc tlic sourccsof iIkkc prnhlcms 
that cause students to haveadjusimcnt difficulties as they move from 
the secondary school into the college? Tliis was the subsiaiiec of the 
query put to deans, registrars, college pastors, faculty counselors, 
and otlicr personnel officers in die following colleges: Allegheny, 
Boston, Brown, Buckncli,Carnegie Insiiiutc of Tcciinolngy, Colgate, 
Columbia,ConnccticucStatc, Cornell,Dartmouth, Drew, Hamilton, 
Harvard, Lcliigh, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Middlc- 
bury, University of New Hampshire, Pennsylvania Stale Oillcgc, 
University of Pennsylvania, University of Pittsburgh, Princeton, 
Reassclcar Polytechnic Institute, Rochester, Rutgers,Tciujdc,Tufts, 
Union, Ursinus, University of Vermont, and Wesleyan. Interviews 
were conducted by the frcc^rcsponsc mclluxl, notes were taken by 
the interviewers, and the interviews later summarized according to 
colleges. Hence, while it is impossible from the data to tell iiow i)tc 
individual officials within die colleges felt regarding the wmrccs (if 
students* problems in transition, it is possible to get a picture of liow 
college officials generally felt concerning the matter. It was found 
that responses on this particular item from iwcniy-hvc of the thirty 
colleges were of sufficient clarity to be included in the tabulation. 
The tabulation, in order of frequency, follows: 

Sitfril'tr tif Ci/Uegei 
Sources of Diffiotlty m Which hftnhttneii 

1. Money—tooliulcjorioomxich lU 

2. Improper uscofncwfrccdomwhichdic college affords 12 

3. Inadequate mcdiods of siudyund puor study lubiis O) 

4. Sense of irrcsponsibiliiy occ.i5i(mc(i by breaking idd ties 

and loyalties 

5. Inadequate (ircparation in tool suhjecis in (he sccontl- 

ary school 
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6. Differences in mciliocl between the secondary school 

and the college 

7. Health problems 

8. Concern aver home conditions 

9. Inability properly to budget time 

10. Necessity for contmuitng from home to college 


11. Lack of interest in work 4 

12. Living conditions in the college 3 

13. Lack of jnirposivc elemenu 1 

14. Too many outside activities 1 

15. Lack of social facility 2 


THE PlNANCIiU. FACTOR 

It is of interest to note tliat, in the judgment of these college 
administrators, the financial factor plays such an important part in 
students’ problems. Some few students have too much money at 
their disposal and, as a consequence, their college experience as a 
wiiolc may suffer. By far the gravest problem, however, is created 
when there is too little money available. Many students have never 
realistically considered the money cost of a college education before 
setting one upon ic. Or they may have been told how, in die past, 
others have gone to college "on a shoestring” and, possessed of an 
adventurous spirit and an implicit confidence in themselves, they 
feel tliat they too can do likewise. They work early and late and try 
at the same lime to have as many experiences associated with college 
life as they can crowd into their program. The result is frequently 
disastrous in more ways tlian one. In fact, many of die otlicr sources 
of difficulty tabulated above may be connected directly or indirectly 
witii the financial factor. This is especially true of die item of health. 

Here is a matter in which both school and college officials, cooper¬ 
ating with tlie home, can be helpful in guiding youth. What the 
actual money cost of a college education is should be studied care¬ 
fully before the student is encouraged to embark upon his college 
program. This is certainly one of the considerations to be taken into 
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account in selecting a college. Since liic financial factor is sucli an 
important one, colleges sliould also give attention to tlic problem to 
see what can be done to provide needed help for students through 
die downward revision of fees, the csublishmcin of additional funds 
for scholarship purposes, or in other ways. Further subsidization of 
college students dian is now provided from Slate and Fcilcral funds 
might well be considered as another means of providing nectlccl 
assistance for college youth. In fact, it may well be that die time is 
not far distant when a program of higher education supported in 
somewhat die same manner as public secondary education now is 
will beacccptcdasalcgitiraateobligationofdcmocraticgovcrnmcnt. 

PERSONAL PILEEDOM IN COLLEGE 

To move from the more or less sheltered atmosphere of the aver¬ 
age home to the relatively free and rather loosely controlled atmos¬ 
phere of die average college dormitory, fraicrnliy, or rtKiming house 
calls for rare skill in social adjustment.'Hicrc is little wonder, there¬ 
fore, that the situation thus created should consiiiuic a «)urcc of 
difficulty, especially for the student who is not adequately prepared 
to meet it. To be sure, youth must sooner or later expect to W placed 
uponits own responsibility. If thestudent is ever to achieve maturity, 
he must ultimately learn how to use his freedom wisely and to direct 
his experience intelligently. He must learn to accept responsibility 
for and take the consequences of his own acts. It is a question, how¬ 
ever, as to whether he should be expected to accompli.di tliis all at 
once and without some guidance. 

Here, also, there is need for cooperation between the home, the 
school, and the college. The student who has learnccl how to use his 
freedom at home and at school will not be likely to run wild when 
he goes away to college. At tlic same dmc, die college must not shirk 
its responsibility. If it is to serve its true function as educator, it must 
provide a setting in which youth may make its transition in this 
regard with a minimum degree of difficulty. For tlic new stuilent, 
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in particular, llic college is in a real sense in loco parentis, and with¬ 
out exercising loo much authority or control it must seek to guide 
youth over tlic critical {icriod of “getting o/t on the right foot.” 
Freshman canijjs and freshman weeks may be helpful in this con¬ 
nection, but they arc not enough in themselves. It is a task that re¬ 
quires lime and sympathetic effort. As one college official observed, 
“it involves a certain amount of living togctlicr ” It is of more titan 
passing significance that the college administrators interviewed 
placed their fingers upon this problem of the proper use of freedom 
as one of the most serious sources of difficulty in the transition 
experience of college students. 

HOW TO STUDY 

The college administrators who were interviewed gave expression 
to die belief that in many instances students who come from die 
secondary school have neither learned liow to study seriously, nor 
liavc they acquired the desire for serious study. This is by no means 
a new complaint, and, from (he viewpoint of the college, there is 
doubtless some justification for it. It is no secret that in die average 
Iiigli scliool, where classes arc overcrowded and teachers arc over¬ 
burdened, the main objective often seems to be to get as many stu¬ 
dents graduated as is possible. Moreover, because of the variety of 
types of students served in the average high school, it frequently 
happens that the material covered must be somewhat limited in 
scope, the mastery of which does not call for the same kind of effort 
or tlic same amount of concentrated study as college work ordinarily 
demands. 

An illustration of diis fact was provided recenlly in a conversation 
wliicli the writer liad with a student who was having difficulty with 
his freshman history course. He had come from a large city high 
school ami profc.sscd a natural interest in history. He complained, 
however, that lie found it impossible to cover adequately all the 
material that lie was expected to cover in Ins college course. When 
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pressed for an explanation, he said that in high scluml a few pages 
in the text were assigned daily. He had always found it easy to 
master tliis material. But now he was expected to read and assimilate 
daily £rom thirty to forty pages in the text in addition to ahundant 
material from otlier sources. He was bcwildcrci;l. It seemed like too 
much of a task, and he found great difficulty in mastering i he mate¬ 
rial in die same way thathc had done in high school. It was apparent 
that he had been trying to master little, and perhaps uniin|H(rtant, 
details rather dian to grasp the larger and more signi ficani meanings 
tliat the teacher was endeavoring to have him see. It called for a 
different technique dian diat to wluch he had been acciwtomcrl. He 
was in need of guidance at this jxiint.Tliis incident is iilusiradvc of 
the fact diat the objectives of the high school arc not always the.same 
as are those of the college, and to make the transition to die col¬ 
lege point of view is not always as simple for the siutlrnl as the 
college teacher often assumes it to (>c. 

While tlie incident related is indicative of the type f»f difficnlty 
that may properly be considered under the classific-itinn of ".study 
problems,” it needs to be realized that the toi.il problem involves a 
great deal more than die c.stablishnicnt of hahits and (he devrhip- 
ment of techniques, As educators have pointed out, and none more 
clearly dian Professor Dewey, there is a direct rclationdiiji Innwecn 
effort and interest. Many teachers, in school as well as in college, do 
not seem to have discovered this. 

Nevertheless, if die student has not accjuired the stuily tech niqiic.s 
that are considered necessary by die college administr.itor, it wrnild 
seem natural to suppose that die college should do something about 
it. True, there arc some instances on record where effort*? arc Iveing 
made to provide instruction in study techniques. In so far as dicsc 
efforts have been successful, general adojilion of sucli mcihods 
should be encouraged; Since the development of prf)per reading 
habits is so closely tied up with this problem, the recent aciion of 
Dartmouth College in employinga full-time person to handle remc- 
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diablc reading problems o£ students may be a step that colleges in 
general might do well to consider. Odicr proposals have been sug¬ 
gested which seem to liavc merit, as, for instance, a summer school 
which a particular college, or group of colleges, might provide for 
prospective college students where tlicy would receive such instruc¬ 
tion in the approach to college work as would tend to make their 
freshman experience less dinicult. 

SJiNSK OF IRRKSPONSIDILITY 

It is common knowledge that tlic loyalties which persons develop 
in social groups are stabilizing influences which affect their total 
experience. The student who goes to college moves from a social 
setting in which strong tics of loyalty to die standards and ideals of 
the liomc, the school, and, in some degree, to die church have been 
engendered. Since he is in diac stage of personal development when 
many of tlic standards that controlled him have been tacitly called 
into quest ion, the fact that he is in a new setti ng where similar forces 
arc at work gives him an opportunity to dirow off the feeling of 
restraint that has at times irked him. Ultimately new loyalties will 
be developed in the college situation, which, though different, may 
be just as controlling as were Jiis previous ties. In die process, how¬ 
ever, there is for many students an era of seeming irresponsibility 
diat provides pleasing sensations but may also lead to disastrous 
consc<|ucnccs so far as total adjustment to tlie college experience is 
concerned. 

TJic new student soon discovers that there is no one who checks 
closely upon his personal bch.avior or his social relations. He finds 
that, witliin certain general limitations, he may sleep early or late, 
that lie may cat if and when Jxc chooses, diat he may drink or dance 
almost at will. To state die matter simply, “the lid is off,*" and unless 
strong inner coiUrols have been established, this period of transition 
is not always jilcasing to behold. The college administrator who is 
wise enough to recognize the seriousness of the problem and will 
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undertake sympathetically and constructively to find a s<,)luiion can 
render a real service at this point. For many .students, what is needed 
is help in building up such new loyalties as will l.>c cfTcciivc in the 
new situation. The freshman dean, die college pastor, or other per- 
sonncl officer by whatever title lie may l>c known has a responsi¬ 
bility in this connection tliat cannot be avoided. 

INADEQUATE PREPARATION 

It has for long been a common complaint In the colleges that 
students who come from tlic secondary schools arc not adequately 
prepared in the tool subjects. Inability to express ilicmsclvcs with 
facility in simple and correct English, poor language background, 
and inadequate preparation in the fundamentals of mathematics arc 
among the specific criticisms Uiat arc almost universally voiced on 
our college campuses. Although fifth on the list of sources of diffi¬ 
culty indicated by tlic college administrators interviewed in connec¬ 
tion with the study here reported, many of die more academically 
minded classroom professors would be inclined to jdacc this at the 
top of the list. If it is granted diatin some instances this criticism of 
die secondary school is justified, it should tie pointed out that the 
reason for the condition is in all probability due, in larger measure, 
to the practical situation in which the public Jiigh school cs|>ccinlly 
finds itself. Reference has already been made to this situation in a 
previous section. 

If the condition is one that the secondary school cannot correct, 
then the college must face the matter realistically. Eitlicr it must seek 
to make up for die preparation that is lacking within the college 
situation itself or else it must refuse admission to students unless they 
demonstrate to the satisfaction of the college authorities that they arc 
able to carry successfully tlie work that the college requires. It may 
be that the advocates of the junior college a.s a kind of irimsitional 
school between tlie secondary school and the higher institution have 
sensed tlie need and found one solution to the problem. 
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OTHER SOURCES OF DIFFICULTY 

That cliflcrences in method between the secondary school and the 
college should have been indicated as a source of difficulty for some 
students is readily understood. Growth in maturity presupposes 
adjustment to that wliicli is new. As stated elsewhere in this article, 
the college administrator wlio wants to be helpful to the individual 
student must find a way to assist him in bridging the gap between 
past and present experience so that unnecessary difficuldes may be 
avoided. 

The same thing may be said of the other items that are enumer¬ 
ated in tlie foregoing table, and of still others that might be listed. 
The fact that college administrators are aware of the nature and 
sources of the difficulties tliat students face is an encouraging sign. 
The growing number of institutions in which psychiatrists and other 
trained personal counselors arc being engaged to help students make 
a more satisfactory job of their college experience indicates com¬ 
mendable progress. The hard-boiled attitude tliat college is a place 
where youth must sink or swim is fortunately fast going into the 
discard. And, although its passing may be mourned by those to 
whom rigid discipline and character growth were synonymous, 
it is not unlikely that sympathetic and understanding treatment 
based upon knowledge of the facts will produce even more fruitful 
results. 
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Mhtd in Transition: Patterns, Conpicts and Changes in the Evolu¬ 
tion of the Mind, by Josmi K. Hakt. New York: Covici Fricclc, 
1938,404 pages. 

In Part One, Paitcrnccl Mind, ihc author auernpu to atmlyr^c ihc suc¬ 
cession of mincl'SCts, ns they might be callct), which have characterized 
the human race from the beginning of lime to the Ken;ii,ccai>cc. The 
effects of these, he insists, have been to fetter ilic mint! of the masses 
until the scientific advances of tlie nineteenth century fKuntctl the way 
to a genuine rule of reason ami, ihcrcforc, U) "a more (wiwcrful arul a 
better patterning." In Part Two, TItc Search for Free Mind, the author 
concerns himself with the nature and steps in this struggle of the mind to 
free itself from the older patterns, devoting half the book to tins phase of 
his subject. He generalizes very broadly on the progrew, or lack of it, in 
the centuries preceding tlic advent of Darwin. In his ircaimcni of tl^c 
historical problem involved he focuses his attention u|>on the community 
ratlier than upon the individual and aitcmpis 10 discover ihc particular 
pattern or mold characteristic of the time. His cliaplcr headings arc 
indicative of some of chesej c.g., Group Patterning, for tiic prcldstoric 
period; The Oriental Despotismi The Greek Ckunmintliy; Academic 
Mind; World Empire and Imperial Mind; Patterns of the Ghurch; etc. 
His imerest is in the relation between tlie pattern itself and what lies 
outside of it. He protests the common attitude of regarding what is in 
tile pattern as "valid" and what is outside as "alien" or x "immoral." 
Eight of the sixteen chapters in Parc Two arc devoted to an analysis of 
the American pattern of mind and iu Iwaring on dcmfKr.icy. The 
salvation of society is dependent U|X)n iw recognition an<l acccpi.incc of 
*'the culture of science—l\\c mind, the mcihotls, the sj>iriiual, ami social 
meanings of science." (p. vii.) 

The History of Social Philosophy, by Charlrs A. Ei.i.\vfK)i). New 

York: Prcnticc-Hall, Inc., 1938,553 pages. 

The current heated discussions of thetuKial sciences, sfKial [ihiiosnphy, 
and sociology arc marked evidence of the fact that tijc youngest of the 
sciences, sociology, is coming into its (»wii and that we arc uj>nn the eve 
of a new era in social thinking, in social ativance in the stKial sciences 
and particularly in sociology, which will not only take iis place along 
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with other sciences, but will exert a wMc influence upon social reform 
and in determining national policy. Sociology, which for a long time has 
rested in the scats of the armchair phiiosophers, is rapidly changing its 
techniques and is becoming what it must be, scientific in spirit and 
method, if it is to exert its proper influence in social thinking and as a tool 
of social policy. 

Professor lillwood, by his wisdom and clear insight, lias for a number 
of years in his profound works prepared the way for this development. 
He lias been one of the most prolific of sociological writers and perhaps 
the most useful of the sociologists in laying the groundwork for the 
development of sociology as a science. His contributions have not been, 
fortunately, in specific researches. He has been a thorn in the side of those 
engaged in specific researches, and by his insistence upon fundamental 
considerations has kept those engaged in specific research upon an even 
keel, for it is only in so far as the hundreds of individual studies are 
interpreted in terms of a sound social philosophy that they Wave signifi¬ 
cance. 

It is, moreover, from this point of view that Ellwood’s most recent 
work, and one of Ids greatest, has significance. He has encompassed in 
one volume twenty-two hundred years of the development of social 
thought, in a manner which is unified, fascinating, and profound, To 
my mi'nd this book is not only the author’s greatest work, but it includes 
the basic material necessary for every student of the social sciences. It is 
equally necessary for tlic educator who hopes to understand a Social 
approach to the study of the problems of education. 

Neighborhood, My Story of Greenwich Mouse, by Mary Kings¬ 
bury SiMKHOViTCH. New York: W. W. Norton and Company, 

Inc., 1938,301 pages. 

Tins (jook will take its place beside such other master descriptions of 
settlement houses as Jane Add.ims’s Twenty Years at Hull House and 
The Second Twenty Years, and Lillian Wald’s The House on Henry 
Street and Windows on Henry Street. Delightfully entertaining and 
whimsically luunan, it portrays the hopes and disappointments, the fail¬ 
ures and acliicvcmcnts of the author and of her co-workers. 

It is autobiography, hut one through which the author has portrayed 
more th.iii herself. Her early years of work in Rivington Street on the 
East Side and her long years of identification with Greenwich House 
are woven into the thread of her own aspirations and experience. The 
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reader livc5 with the auiiior ihroufth tlicgw/irirc of a war, the cease¬ 

less service to the sick during the influenza epidemic of 191H, the tireless 
visits to relieve the suffering of the denizens of tlic man-made cliff dwell¬ 
ings of dumbbell tenements and railroad flats, and sits with her in the 
large family of her workers or among the conglomerate group of children 
and adults who find, in flic rcwtris of (Jrcciiwkh I loti v, n moment's 
respite from-the squalor of their own homes. 

As one closes the book, somctlting of the fine philf^sojihy of tlir author 
has become one’s own: “If I, U)o, have learned anything thronghnut these 
many years, it is surely this, that it is nur common life that matters, and 
that to stay apart from it is the death of art, of jKilitics, and of religion.’' 

Slums of 'New York,, by Hatuiy M. Shulman. New York: Albert 

and Charles Boni, Inc., 1938,394 pages. 

This study is based upon an analysis of 779 family case records in four 
New York City blocks. It is, however, more tfian a compilation of 
"eases”; it is a human and realistic portrayal of life in stum areas. The 
fact that the study is a com()arison of the same blocks during a ye.ir of 
prosperity, 1926, and again during two years of deprewion, ro3i“i93i, 
makes possible nn analysis of trends comparable to that of the Lynds 
study of Middletown over the (cn-ycar period. 'I’licrc is none td ilic emo¬ 
tional appeal which has so often cli.iractert/.cci lKK)ks on slum areas. 
Every statement is accompanied by supporting data. Tiut brmk sliouid 
be read by every one interested in realistically facing one of America's 
great social problems. 
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FILM APPRECIATION IN GREAT BRITAIN 

ERNEST DYER 

Chairman, Tyneside (England) Pilm Society 

There is considerable jubilation in England amongst those who 
believe in the educational possibilities of the cinema over a recent 
publication of the Board o£ Education. It is the practice of the Board 
from time to time to issue a Handbook of Suggestions for Teachers. 
Its 600 pages cover tlic whole range of subjects taught in schools, the 
philosophy and purpose of their place in the curriculum, the 
methods by wiiich they may most effectively be preseJited. It lays 
down no hard and fast rules. It simply suggests. And the sugges¬ 
tions may be taken as a description of tlie best—though not neces¬ 
sarily the general—current practice. Sooner or later, directly or 
indirectly, die suggestions in tlie Handbook come to condition the 
teaching given to every child in English public elementary schools. 

The new edition of the Handbook for the first time gives official 
recognition to die importance of films in education. It emphasizes 
dicir value in “infusing fresh life and purpose” into the teaching of 
such subjects as history, geography, nature study, and science. But 
it does not stop there. It has the vision to look beyond the schools to 
die cinemas and the street corners. 
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There is no criticism o£ public education more often in:itlc--^and, 
on die whole, made witli greater justificaiion—ilKin tliai It is un¬ 
related to tlie reality of our modern world, that it is out of touch 
widi actual life. A writer in T/iC^/vc/ff/or recently put ibiscriikism 
widi coiisidcmblc force. Consider, be said, cliilrlrcn goin^^ out inio 
the world from school. 

They go, most of them, once or twice a week to the einnn.i, litu no one 
has tried to teach them what is goo<l and wbai is b.id in ii. '1 hry 1 kt< omc, 
most of them, wage earners in a Inghly dcveIopc<l and ct>tnplit,itcd indus. 
trial system, but no one lias told litem Uow it works. 'I’hcy nil of ihcm 
have bodies which only widi increasing difliculiy can Ik*, kept hcnkliy.hut 
no one has taught diem the simple facts of biology. St» f.tr ns m.iny .sebotih 
are concerned, they would not even know liow they arc Imrn, live, or die. 

It is notan entirely fair criticism, but it has, we rdl know*, a con¬ 
siderable ring of trudi. And die Board of Kducmioii in this new 
Handbook shows itself fully aware of its force. 

The world into which the modern child is growing Is a changed world. 
Life itself Is being lived at a faster rate. I 1 ic univcrs;dity of jniHor iraiis* 
port, of broadcasting, and of sound Hlin incincnius presents new features 
in the common life. Those engaged in education, dicreforc, must review 
their task afresh. 

We realize more and more the importance of hroadening die aims of 
education and of jdaciiig greater emphasis on die social dcvclopmciu of 
children,... We feel more deeply the need of relating what is taught in 
tile schools to what is liappcning in die world outside. 

Now, as Grierson, Rothn, and Lancelot HoglKn linvc pointed one 
to us in England, and as Thomas Baird argued so cogently in dicse 
columns a year ago,' it is precisely in this task of ‘Tclaiing wlini is 
taught in the schools to what is liappcning in ilio worUl outside” 
that films, and the more imaginative kinds of bronilcasi talks, cati 
play such vital roles. The film in particular, with its power to 
assemble sound and image so as to cross section the ciitnplicatcd 
modern scene In a way that can be insUtiuly coniprclicmlcd by die 

^See Thomas Baird, "Civic Rtiuc.'ilmn and die Mniion I'iciurr" ‘I'he ,</ I'dui JiHinal 

Sociology, xi, 3 (November 1937), pp. 143-149. 
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literary and nonlitcrary types of luind alike, can succeed where the 
old academic mctltods of textbook and blackboard and spoken 
word liopelcssly fail in “bringing the community alive” to those 
who will become its citizens. 

And, in spite of the almost patliological conservatism of the 
teaching profession, more and more individual teachers arc coming 
to accept tills view. It was even endorsed recently by one of the local 
English education authorities. A report of the Wolverhampton 
Education Committee on die use of films in education contained 
diis passage: 

Background films, such as T^tght Mail, man.ige to convey more effi¬ 
ciently than any words could convey the romance diat lies behind the com¬ 
monplace. The qualities that appeal to children—daring, speed, the grit 
to overcome obstacles—may be found in our public services, transport, 
electricity, police, etc., just as amongst gangsters, with this difFcrcncc: 
they can he shown employed in the service of the community rather than 
exploited for antisocial ends. 

It is probably true to say diat our documentary films—and I in¬ 
clude The March of Time —represent the most important experi¬ 
ment in education for citizenship being conducted in Great Britain 
at the present moment. The experiment is being conducted partly 
in our public cinemas, but mainly and increasingly in die miscel¬ 
laneous halls and classrooms where sound films are shown in 16 
mm. form. The number of sound projectors in schools in England 
is still negligible (136 according to the latest return) but fortunately 
die organizations making our films of civic life—die Government 
Pose Office, die Gas Industry, and odicrs—arc not afraid to take die 
films out on die road, oifering free shows to schools and clubs, or 
taking halls in the big cities to which audiences are invited. Millions 
of children have now seen Mail. 

Here a short digression suggests itself on die term “background 
film,” applied by Wolverhampton to Night Mail. The beginning 
of all dear tliinking about educational films in Great Britain is to 
recognize that there arc at least tlirec quite different types: (1) die 
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expositioa or lesson film, (2) the illusiration film, anti (3) the 
background film. TJic exposition film is tlic core round which the 
teaclier can build a lesson: it demonstrates some topic more cficc- 
tivcly than the teaclier can hope to do with the means at )ns disposal. 
The illustration film serves merely to illustrate sonic point in a 
lesson: it is not itself tlic core. ITic background film “aims tlircctly 
at meeting tlie criticism tiut the schools neglect the needs of 
modern society”; it aims to extend the child's knowledge of his 
environment. Of these dircc types of film it is generally reckoned 
that die place for the first two is in the classrtxim; for the third in 
the school hall or public hall; and that the first and third types 
profit especially from die addition of sound. 

The Sottish Educational Film Association notes a fourth type 
of film—“the cultural film used to illustrate the art of the cinema.” 
"iVo/ used to illustrate the arc of die cinema” woultl Ik a more 
accurate description.' 

But all this notwithstanding, llic main point of contact of our 
children with die films is die local mouon*inciurc house. Many 
teachers ignore it. They pretend dial they despise it, and their 
reward is that they are regarded by their pupils as creatures of some 
otlicr world on whose judgment it is futile to rely. 7 *hc hoard of 
Education bravely rebukes such jicdagogucs: 

Schools which do not possess a projector may still in m.iny dislricis <!o 
a great deal for their pupils through the sympathetic discussion of what 
the children see at the local cinemas. 

Or again, 

The teacher should know something of the cinema, of the films which 
the children sec, and of those which they ought to see. It is his task 10 

*Perhapi a fifth type must be noted if ever Alice Kciihcr'i film* ff,r char4ci»-r cilucation— 
recited ucerpu in 16 mm. from Hollywood rilni(-»-K<rt into gcm-ral ciiculaiinn. I am 
certain, from the Jpecimcni that I liave K«n, llwt whatever their nierin f«.r thru own admi¬ 
rable i(>eci(ic purpose, and wlutcvcr their skill of aisembly, tittiy would imi Ivr adniittctl by 
the Scottish BduMiionol Filrrj Association as "cukura! films'' ffnm wlikli nttr SMtdd tcadi 
the art of the cinema, More probably—If Use potted vmion of the lyndiirif} Krnrt in I'ury 
is any criterion—they would be eondcmneil for the blntplicmy of muiilaiirif; a work of ari. 
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broaden and deepen the child’s undcrslanding of life, and he cannot easily 
neglect these things. 

This, of course, is the veriest common sense. To attempt to train 
a child’s taste and discrimination through discussions of Eliza¬ 
bethan drama or the poetry of Blake and ignore completely die art 
for/n wJiicli tlic child knows best is a plain neglect of opportunity. 
As the writer in The Spectator reminds us, the children themselves 
will "discuss whether Edward G. Robinson and James Cagney 
makes the best gangster, and this is a form of criticism more living 
than dicir lessons in ‘literature.’ ” 

Every cJiild ought to be helped constructively to get what he can 
of value from the films he sees. The film that contains nothing 
whatever for the mind is the exception radicr than the rule. What¬ 
ever it may be in Euclid, in die cinema the parts are often greater 
than the whole. A second-rate film may have music by Honneger or 
William Walton or Arthur Bliss. An unlikely story may be rendered 
full of critical interest—for those who have eyes trained to sec and 
cars trained to licar—by niceties of dirccdon or cutting or imagina¬ 
tive sound. Or, consider photography. In many a drab industrial 
town the photography that appears on die cinema screens is the 
loveliest art in the whole town. Yet die beauty of photography is 
not fully apparent to the untrained. 

A few teachers already acted upon the Board’s suggestions. They 
vivify their lessons by showing diat the methods by which Shakes¬ 
peare, for example, got his effects—^"dramatic irony,” “comicrelief,” 
“suspense,” etc,—are still the methods of the scenarists. They have, 
for example, taught their pupils how Shakespeare liked to open his 
plays widi a short exciting scene so that he could grip die attention 
of his audience and then proceed at his leisure with die "exposition” 
of his theme. They have done this in the belief diat it will help their 
pupils to view performances of Shakespeare with a more critical alert¬ 
ness and so derive more complete satisfaction and enjoyment. And, 
remembering that dicir pupils will see too films for every play, they 
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add tliat exactly the same device is used in Mr. Deeds and countless 
odier films of tlic same genre. They icach how Shakespeare's open¬ 
ing scenes "establish the mood." But they also instance Mainnulian’s 
opening shot for City Streets or Hitchcock’s restless canier-a in 
die opening of young and Innocent. When dicy arc talking of the 
symbolism in Ibsen’s Wild Duck, or Masefield’s Tragedy of Ntm 
(which dicir pupils will never see), they remind them also of the 
tumbleweeds rolling before die wind in T/ic Peiri/ied forest or tlic 
rain falling relentlessly in Winterset (which all of their pupils can 
see). When dicy tell how the Clizabcllian dramatists like Marlowe 
took die popular blood-and-diumicr material of their lime and gave 
it a touch of poetry and an almost cosmic significance, they pause for 
a moment to point out that Maxwell Anderson in Winterset—^ 
gangster film in blank verse—docs exactly the same. That is, if they 
notice it. For tlicsc instances arc not in the lextlKKiks. But how much 
more honest teaching it is when die icachcrs go out and find ilicse 
diings for themselves first hand. 

All of dicsc arc instances where normal academic teaching bears, 
or might be made to bear, on the appreciation of film. 'The tirdiii.iry 
English lessons provide numerous opportunities for further under¬ 
standing—dirough the actual study of published scenarios, (he 
writing of short film scripts, die writing of original ones, and the 
discussion in class of specific films. 

But the schools ought to go much further. 1 ‘licrc ought to be 
formal lessons on die film as an art form in itself, stariitig from die 
fundamentals of its tcchnicjuc, die grammar of its l.anguagc. The 
Wolverhampton Report says: 

It may be desirable to teach at least some of the children what may be 
called the grammar of film technique. Slow-motion sc(iucnccs; die de¬ 
liberate blending of a number of voices previously heard sejiaraicly; tlic 
choice of an unusual c.imcra angle; the use of .symbolism niul rhythm— 
the point and purpose of these might well he tlisctissctl, at Ic.isi inciden¬ 
tally, with the abler pupils. These devices in film cr.ifi arc jicrhap.s com¬ 
parable with figures of speech in literature, in so f.ir as dicy carry a 
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significance not always immediately apparent. But, just as we do not ex¬ 
clude discussion of the poet’s craft from school, so we ought not altogether 
to fail to train children to sec the meaning of that technique essential to 
all films that arc art ns well as photography. 

This is good to hear, for tlicrc is still a stupid tendency amongst 
teachers to applaud films only when they have some kind of rela¬ 
tionship to die older arts. Thus they will applaud a bad filming of a 
famous novel or a well-known play and look down their noses at a 
gangster film whicli is perhaps a little masterpiece of constructive 
criticism. So did die pedants of Sir PJiilip Sidney’s time look down 
their noses at die upstart productions of die Elizabethan stage. 

It is impertinent of me to come to America and write in this 
strain, because if I have understood aright you are a long way ahead 
of us in recognizing the importance of training "film taste." But 
die signs in Great Britain are encouraging. The Britisli Film Insti¬ 
tute, dirough its journal, its bulletins, its training schools, and its 
official contacts, is winning new prestige for the film every day. 
The Film Societies, through their exhibitions of unusual films, 
(heir annotated program notes, their discussions, tlieir film guides, 
dicir liasons widi cxliibitors, arc drilling a small officer-class of 
people widi a real understanding of die film medium. My own 
Society (Tyneside), for example, has a mcmbersliip of 1,200 people 
and is able to exert considerable influence on the programs selected 
by local exhibitors; it has organized numerous special matinees of 
films for children and has just set up a Northern Counties Chil¬ 
dren’s Cinema Council which aims, amongst other things, "to 
encourage the training of film taste and discrimination in children.” 
Educational Film Associations of teachers have come into being in 
London, Middlesex, and Scotland. The Scottish Association has 
already a subscribing mcmbersliip of 5,000 teachers; it issues a 
service of information about films and projectors; it rcedits films 
for school use; it organizes special programs of enlertainmcnt films 
for children which drew audiences of 80,000 last winter. In other 
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parts of the country similar, if less siwctacular, exi>crjmcnts arc 
being worked out. The Secondary Schools Pilni S<H:icty nii Mersey¬ 
side issues lists of recommended films to its mcml>crs aiui some of 
the schools have tlicir own Film StkiciIcs and publish their weekly 
lists of recommended films. 

More and more the truth islwring recognised of tlic dictum of the 
Commission on Cultural and liducaiional I-ilins way l).ick in 1932 
diat "if die standard of public taste in films is to lx: raised we must 
begin with the children- It is as im|M)riant to train their taste in 
films as in music; from the social point of view more iinporiant." 



HOLLYWOOD AND PEDAGOGY 


RALPH JESTER 

Formerly with Paramount Pictures' 

There arc to be heard in numerous places these days more or less 
recurrent discussions of t(ic social obligation of the motion-picture 
industry. Hollywood is not one of these places. Though motion 
pictures arc acknowledged to be an outstanding factor of social 
control, and as such should be directed to function cuthenically, 
these discussions arc more or less academic. Sociological concepts 
arc not a part of die equipment of film producers, whose felt obliga¬ 
tions are more closely allied to balance sheets. 

The producers recognize this inherent lack and support a well- 
ordered organization to liandlc the situation. Mr. Hays and Mr. 
Breen arc elTicicnt zoo attendants, in charge of die monkey house, 
and fully realize diat upon the slightest provocation their charges 
are ready to make indecent gestures for any who offer more abun¬ 
dant peanuts, 

In die studio commissary of a major lot we have the privilege of 
lunching every day at a table around which gather a few producers, 
writers, and directors, some of die most affable and important exec¬ 
utives of the industry. It can be accurately reported without betray¬ 
ing the confidence of friends that these men, die men who maf^e the 
motion pictures, arc singularly disinterested in die social implica¬ 
tions of the motion picture. The daily conversation is full of well- 
told anecdotes (sometimes beautifully acted), a little politics, a lot of 
theatrical history, colorful professional eulogies and diatribes, but 
never a word of motion pictures as a form of social control. Clever 
men and good citizens for die most part, but in the show business, a 
business vvliose sole jiurpose is incessantly pointed out to be the crea¬ 
tion and dissemination of entertainment. Entertainment may reflect 

‘Mr. Jcner ij now a {pro<l<iccr ol and religious pictures, Sclanick-Intcrnaiioiial 

Piclurcs, 
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social attiuick'Sj but docs not primarily amccrti iiscU wiilv lUcir crea¬ 
tion or control. At least, not in the democratic slate. 

The films are, for the most part, still wearing spanj»lcs. 'Vhey wish 
to dazzle or amuse; and if tlicy sometimes bring tears, there arc Jiun- 
clreds in Holly wo(k 1 w 1 \o say it should Itc sioppcil- unless you leave 
the theater fcciingliajrpicr after the pro[>cr sort of cry. A mild emo¬ 
tional cathartic is allowed, but noiliing that would arouse you, like 
Fury or T/ie Blucf{ Legion or Dead Knd. 

Since tins is true, and the mcdiuut has, at the san\c litue, such 
power to grijj the mind and die emotions, we may ask what is to be 
expected of motion pictures in die way of general iiisiruclion. 

In the words of one of its most articulate spokesmen, Nfr. Martin 
Quigley, the facts arc that “the organized theatrical industry in the 
United Slates is not under a social obligation if > invade anoihcr prov¬ 
ince of tltc cinema art and produce instructional pictures as well, 
‘and’ the organized theatrical industry exercises no monopoly over 
the processes of motion-picture production. I'lic fact that ilicsc. proc¬ 
esses arc costly and, consct|iicnily, arc available only 101 how who arc 
adequately financed is due to the nature of the procc%'*cs;\nd tiothing 
else." 

Film companies will not divert their finances to the pr<Klnciion of 
educational films per sc, umW such lime as ihc2y6.oo(» schixdsof the 
country represent an already developed luarkci. Film companies 
operate quite definitely on the profit motive, and the picture busi¬ 
ness until recently has been enjoying its greatest groswsv I’hen there 
is the fear of strong objections from die exhibitors, because noiuhc- 
atrically shown films of any sort, if they arc gocKl, arc felt rightly or 
wrongly to compete with films in ihcaicr.s. It Is not hard, at jirescni, 
to see which side of tiieir bread is satisfactorily luittcrcd. 

The opinion is doubtless held by many that the prrwhiclion by 
Hollywood of instructional or documentary films is not dcvirablc. 
This attitude is open to question; but it can he safely said dial, for 
good or for bad, when, as, and if the educational market is dcvel- 
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oped, HoIIyu'fKxl will l>csu(»(>lyingitwidi product. Because, in spite 
of tile general iiuli/fcrcncc to sucli a type of film making, tiiere are 
a few individuals wilK a very clear grasp of die school situation, 
combining the proper moral and iiucllcctual qualifications to make 
educational films tjf the Idghcsi order. Many of tlicsc men have 
already (lcmonsiraic<l .sucli ability and interest. In die face of numer¬ 
ous odds, «i not overly discerning public lias occasionally been sup¬ 
plied with films wliicli linvc proved their makers to be in possession 
of a very profound .sr>cial consciousness. TJic industry cannot be 
depended upon us a regular source of such material, nor can the 
ilicatci-going public l>c depended upon to demand and support it. 

As a rather tentative, halting step in the direction of industry- 
sponsored educational films, one studio has been producing a par¬ 
ticular ty]>c of educational material for the last two years. These 
films arc made up of "ouMakes" or unused scenes from certain 
selected features. Chit together with key scenes from the master 
relc.asc print, with fryjl.igc from tlic .slock library, and sound track 
redubbed with orchestral score ami narrator’s voice, each film is a 
one-reel subject on its own account. 

For cxanqdc, from 7 V/e Piaimman an educational short was 
made, called The Spirit of the Plains, which outlined certain signifi¬ 
cant facior.s in the development of the Great Plains region. There 
is no suggestion t)f .story or jdoi from the original feature. From 
Maid of Salem a film was made called Times Have Changed, 
.showing die pcr.si.sicncc ami effects of superstition. A two-reel film, 
Men and Oil, has \yvcn completed on the early development of the 
oil industry in America afid the laying of the first pipelines; and a 
one-reel film, Wheels of Empire, on transportation and communi¬ 
cation, from Wells Par go. 

It will be noted that the selection of subject matter is quite fortui¬ 
tous, determined as it is by what happens to he on the studio sched¬ 
ule during the year. This b not the ideal way of looking for or of 
supplying educational material. Subject matter is determined too 
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opportunistically, witli content largely controlled by the material 
available in tlie parent feature* It is felt, however, that such a wealth 
of material exists in many features, so much money and eiTori has 
gone into careful research and i nlo die creation of aullic nl ic costumes 
and sets in historical pictures, tliat an cflfort to preserve this footage 
is worth while. Otherwise tliousaiids o£ feet of film arc ilisc.irdccl, 
and after a year or two tlic feature is stored in vaults, availalile to no 
one. The shorts can be purchased by any insliiulion, at no profit to 
the studio, and it is hoped will be used in classrcMnns fifteen years 
from now, or until obsolete. 

No branch of the picture business is tainted with altruism. 'I'his 
is a good-will move on die part of the Parammmt C>)mp.iny, and 
some publicity is expected to accrue to its prcxlucis, However, the 
pictures are made with defmitc, educational values in mind and a 
sincere attempt is made to subordinate any pliasc of puldiciiy. In 
every instance tlte advice and cooperation of trained educators arc 
sought in die preparation of die films. Study manuals to accompany 
each film have been published and prepared svitli the collahoralioii 
of authorities in the field of visual ccluc.iUon. 

With few Instances of reluctance, Uicsc films have Vkcii acconlcd 
an cntliusiastlc general acceptance. Half a million school cUiUlrcn 
have seen die first one so far, ami in some classrooms have recorded 
dielr reactions under teacher guidance. These criticisms arc frank, 
to the point, and favorable. A very interesting and cncour.tging 
critical evaluation was made by a group of teachers studying the 
educational motion picture under Dr. Fred W. Orth ;U the Univer¬ 
sity of Southern California. 

These films will continue to be made, if they arc found to be 
generally acceptable to the schools. Picture men find teachers a 
pesky breed, and vice versa. The average educator, if iniercMed at 
all, is a perfectionist and one with little idea of the problems or costs 
involved in making motion pictures. He cannot sec wliy this, dial, 
and the other thing should not be included or excKulcd, or wliy ilu: 
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wliolc picture should not be in color. Educators have been slow to 
grasp the educational implications of even the best of current pic¬ 
tures and, as has been pointed out elsewhere, slow to relate the 
theatcr-sliowii him to curricular and extracurricular activities. 

By way of summary, the sociologist may note tliat the film today 
functions very effectively, but haphazardly, as a form of social con¬ 
trol; tlic men who direct die industry in its present vast activities 
arc, by ajid large, indifferent to specific social implications, with 
some notable exccptioiis; the industry has, from within itself, re¬ 
cently initiated a movement on quite a small scale to furnish mate¬ 
rial designed for the classroom; and, last, speaking of obligations, 
there is a definite obligation on the part of educators to give careful 
consideration and encouragement to any well-conceived efiort 
wJiich may result in the richer and fuller use of motion-picture 
material in both die theatrical and nontheatrical situations. 
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THE CINEMA EXPLODES THE STORK MY TH 

<iERALDINKSABTAlN 

Ncivspafjcr Woman anJ Magazine Writer 

For eight months the motion-picture front in America has l>ccn 
agitated by showings of die first film on biological facts and child¬ 
birth ever presented to the lay public in this couniry under tlic aegis 
of eminent physicians, medical, welfare, arui cducniional groups. 

Previously, only doctors, medical students, arul nurses had l>ccn 
privileged to see, in clinic and classrwnn, films showing [he login¬ 
ning of life. Now, suddenly, due to ilic courage of an oiitstaiuling 
medical body, the American Committee on Maternal Welfare, Inc./ 
millions of ordinary American "movie-goers” were inirmluccd, 
tlirough the educational picture The Binh of a Hahy, to an entirely 
new type of fdm, a picture with a bona fide social prcaclnncni. 

Saving motliers’ and babies' lives was the chief objective of the 
American Committee on Maternal Welfare, because nearly i5(t,(XK) 
mothers and babies die annually in the United States, givitig this 
country one of the highest maternal ami infant mori.ality rates 
among the civilized nations of the world, the Onnmit tee <leeidci 1 f o 
carry the fight against needless death straight to the American 
people. What better medium than the cinema, aiicnded hy millions 
of persons a week ? 

In planning the picture, the doctors had otlicr nhjcclivcs in mind, 
too; namely, to avert fear of childbearing, to prevent almrtion, to 
warn against the dangers of promiscuity, to impress fathers with 

^Tlic American Commiucc on Miticrnal Welfare. Iik., it nf rc^'icfriiuiHci ol 

tli« American Auociationot Obstetricians, arul AlHlntninal Siir*:<r' in, Ainrri* 

can College of Surgeons, American (iynccobigkal Si*ciri>-. Anirricjn AiV Auii'in, 

Section on Obstetrics and Gynccobgjr, the Amrrkan Mnlital Aiii’-in ;iii I’nljlk- 

Health Association, Central AswKiatiun «»f OliitrirkiaMs ami t;jjiri..|i.^ieit, fin,jj.,, M.itrr. 
niiy Center, Maternity Center Associatioii of Nrw York, Nati-mal Mr.ti.jl Au’- Na- 
tional Organization for Public ilralih Nursing, I’arilic Oust S-mriy nl r» 3 *Mrj||.» ami 
Gynecology, Soutlicrn Medial Asviciaiiniv, Ununl Suirs Itiurjn i-i tin- CriHm. tlnitrd 
Slates Cliildrcn's Jiurcaii, and United Swif* Public JJabl, .SVtikr. 
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responsibility, to present sex in its proper relation to life, to entertain 
(die lastnamcd, in order that the public would be drawn to see the 
him). 

And so, five leailing gynecologists* were designated by the Mater¬ 
nal Welfare body as a subcommittee to write and produce a motion 
picture detailing necessary biological information for prospective 
fatiiers and modicrs and for adolescents, telling the story of life 
itself—thc maturity of woman', fertilization, pregnancy, and deliv¬ 
ery with detailed facts on pre- and postnatal care of mother and 
baby. To give the story interest, it was dramatized around a young 
married couple about to have their first child. 

For a year the subcommittee worked at die script, and with the 
aid of technical men, notably the producer, Jack H. Skirball, general 
manager of Educational Films Corporation of America, the finished 
product, The Birth of a Baby, was turned out. 

Of course, tlic film met witli instant opposition. Hollywood did 
not like it because ic was not a Hollywood picture; its showings 
naturally cut box*o(Ticc receipts on Hollywood produedons. Certain 
self-delegated censor bodies, whose power and inllucncc are under 
constant fire from educators and the body of liberal diought in this 
country, turned tliumbs down on it for a variety of conflicting 
reasons, chief of which seems to have been “the cinema should be 
a place of entertainment and escape, and not of education” (die old 
controversy escapc-vcrsus-cducation in the films, again). Second¬ 
arily, tiiey deplored the picture as a blow at "die sacredness of 
motherhood.” 

This oflicial pronouncement aroused a broadside of indignation, 
not only among tlic medical fraternity and welfare and public- 
health workers wlio appreciated the value of such a picture for 

*Thc sulKcnniiiillcc was Cutnimswl of llic following; IJr. Frcil I.. Ad.iir, professor oC obstec- 
rics ami gym:.:ol<igy, Uiiivrrsiiy of ('liicagtr. James H. McOiftI, professor of obslelrics and 
f'ynccoUifiy, l'(iifir)’ {;niv<rsMp; MvrrcU l>. I’lass, pnifcjw^rr»f fJjstrtrics ami gynecology, Uni- 
versily of Iowa; Anlitir ], SkccI, &|>rs.i.iliM in oliMcirics and gynecology, C'lcvclaiul, Ohio; 
Wiilij) r, Williniiis, assisiani pjofcMor of nlisictric'.. University of Pcnnsylvaiua. 
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adolescents and parents, but among college professors inlcrcsicd in 
visual education, Boy Scout and Girl Scout executives, religious and 
civic leaders, and editors of even sucli conservative ncwspa[>crs as 
The New Yorf{ Times. They answered that all gtxxl lilins do tench, 
and inquired acidly i£ motiicrh(KKl was so “sacred" that inotlicrs 
and babies must die to preserve the stork myth. 

Wlicn a selection of ilic stills from The Hirt/t of a liuhy was pub¬ 
lished in die magazine Life under the s[K)nsnr.shi|> of Katherine 
Lenroot of the Children’s Bureau, United States l)cp;irlment of 
Labor, and of Surgeon-General Tht>mas Parran, and co[>ics of IJfc 
were seized on a scattering of newsstands by ovcrr-calous town ofU- 
cials from Boston to the Bible Belt, the storm really broke. Nearly 
every literate person in die nation found himself taking vsidcs. Dr. 
George Gallup even conducted a poll on the issues raised, ilirougli 
his American Institute of Public Opinion. l‘hc poll showed that die 
tremendous volume of praise for the dignity, licauiy, and social use¬ 
fulness of the picture had quite drowned out the cquivoc.il mani¬ 
festations of displeasure from the minority exponents of tlic stork 
legend. 

In the greatest spontaneous outburst of press support ever ac¬ 
corded a motion picture in history, liundrcds of newspapers opened 
their editorial pages and published vehement editorials. GoluninLsts, 
cinema reviewers, and magazine editors joined the chorus. Almost 
overnight, The Birth of a Baby became the most discussed picuiie 
since T he Birth of a Nation. 

Aside from nationally known welfare and Iicalili leaders, leading 
psychiatrists, churchmen, and educators wlio espoused the cause of 
the new film, Dr. Janet Fowler Nelson of the National Board of 
the Young Women’s Christian Association presented it at the asso¬ 
ciation’s convention, and, thereafter, the Naiioniil Board of the 
association adopted a formal resolution of .sup[>ort for the public 
showing of the picture. Four national secretaries of the Federal 
Council of Churches endorsed it, as did Mrs. Franklin D. Rcioscvel i, 
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tlic National Board of Review, editors of The Churchman, The Uv- 
trig Church, The 'Nation, The New Republic, tlie New York 
ald-Tribune, New York, World-Telegram, New York Post, The 
New York Times, Time, Scribner*s Magazine, many mayors, Fam¬ 
ily Welfare Association of America, Lincoln (Nebraska) Council 
of Religious Education, American Social Hygiene Association, 
Congresses of Parents and Tcaclicrs in California, Colorado, and 
otlier localities, officials of the American Red Cross and of the Met¬ 
ropolitan Motion Picture Council in New York, leading ministers, 
and civic officials. 

The dissenters, numerically and intellectually insignificant, were 
silenced. Their sporadic efforts in some communities to keep the 
picture from being shown met widi no success. The Birth of a Baby 
has played in fifteen States in regular motion-picture houses, as 
stipulated by the American Committee in order that die picture can 
reach the widest section of the public, to crowded and respectfully 
hushed audiences, Tlicre is no longer any question about audience 
reaction to tliis picture, an issue raised earlier by the supermoralists. 
All reviewers have commented on die fact diat audiences respond 
immediately to die reverential treatment of die subject. 

In turn, audiences in each State will sec the picture, delay in ex¬ 
hibition being caused by the Committee rule diat the picture be 
shown in no State until die Medical Society of that State has ap¬ 
proved it for public showing. Other strict regulations laid down by 
the Committee to safeguard all showings are unique in motion- 
picture history. They include; the picture cannot be double-featured; 
short subjects showing widi it must have the approval of the Com¬ 
mittee; only the advertising, publicity, exploitation, and lobby dis¬ 
plays from the approved press sheet may be used; no commercial 
tie-ups arc permitted and no increase in the normal admission price 
can be made, so that the greatest number of persons may see it at 
nominal cost. 

When distribution through the medium of picture houses is com- 
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pletcd, Tk Birth of a Baby will be reload without coH to clinics, 
educational institutions) and welfare stxictics for the restricted audi¬ 
ences they serve. Thus, it is hoped that eventually every man and 
woman in tlie land will have an opponunily to see the picture that 
marks a new epoch in cinema arl—an qxKli of frankness divorced 
from salaciousncss, of truthful but delicate prcscniaiinii of hioloj;i- 
cal facts,needed so badly by a generation dial picks up its knowlc(l|;c 
in the barnyard and the gutter, rather than through educational 
channels, 

Of all the editorial comment praising die picture, |>crh:!ps The 
Clmclman best summed up the ease. It wrote: 

One of the most heartening events in a world which seems Item on 
returning speedily to the dark ages is the filming anti rclcast nf the mo- 
tion picture, The Birth ofuBtiby, anil the insiglii and cinir.ige of a popu- 
larmagazinc,L/’/e,inrc|iroducingscvcralpiigcso[pictmr';(r(tiinhclilm. 
,,. The very making of the film olfscu the clamor of ilic niurtnis, Ii takes 
the human race a long time to grow U|.i inciiially.... We have not hir- 
gotten the long fight, so retendy won, against any piililir reference to 
syphilis.... Sooner or later intclligciii'c wins against higmiy. and we 
predict that The Birth ojnBabywW] accumjtlisli for liiimatmy one of die 
most constructive services in the history of dvili/atifin. 



THE MOTION-PICTURE PROGRAM AND POLICY 
OF THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT^ 

I'ANNINO IIUARON 

Uxccufivc Dii-ecior, Association oj School Film Libraries, Incorporated 

In a recent issue, one of our more prominent weekly newsmaga¬ 
zines opened a story on the Department of the Interior’s motion- 
picture activities with the statement that: “Next to Hollywood, the 
most important movie-manufacturing city in America is Washing¬ 
ton, D. C." 

While this may not be true as concerns the actual number of com¬ 
pleted reels, it is true as concerns the significance of the collective 
finished product—for Washington’s film output is the work of tlie 
Fctlcral Government—and the Government today, as never before, 
is recognizing and using the moving film as an informational me- 
diuin come very much of age. 

The liandwriting is on the wall and from where we in the Gov¬ 
ernment sit it is easy to read. In the text on the wall are several things 
indicative of the fact tliut tlic motion picture is crowding tlic top as 
Number One medium of public enlightenment, The coming of the 
convenient idmm. projector; the Hays organization’s recognition 
of the motion picture’s educational possibilities; the American re¬ 
juvenation of the European documentary film idea; an inherent 
tendency on tlic part of Americans to be modern, and tlie amazing 
mass interest in [licturcs of any kind from anywhere have churned 
Uj) an untlcrcurrent which is having a noticeable effect on die busi¬ 
ness of educational films. 

Schools, colleges, univcr.sitics, and State departments for public 
cnligluennicnt arc talking about visual education and doing some- 

‘ 'J’iic rti.Jt<Tl.[l ill tliit .ir(i( Ir irai fint prcKincd by Mr. Mraron ns .nn address, accompanied 
by typical filnii, lo the nmrsr on The Motion Picture: Its Armiic, liducalioiial, and Social 
Asjiccts, at Nrw York Uiiivcrniiy on 'fliurstlay evening, February 19.18. At that time Mr, 
IlMroii tv.ij JJirrtlor of die division r>f Morion Pictures, Uiiilcil States Department of the 
Interior. 'I'lie niuiailon tlcscrllwd ti) this article i* as of Fchniary 1938. 
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thing about itj major productions have rccognivxd i6n\m.; CCC 
camps are establishing an extensive noniheairical circuit; European 
documentary film makers arc visiting those interested in this in 
America; universities arc conducting courses in motion-picture ap¬ 
preciation; and the country has gone so far off llxc end in its craze 
for pictures—still and motion—that newsstands offer nothitig to 
read, only somctlung to look at. 

Far the first time, general interest has attained such [troporiions 
that there has grown up a technical interest in the liusincss of mak¬ 
ing films. Hollywood knows it and is baring her soul. A $far\shorn 
and Stand’ln stand out. The significance of this mass curiosity to 
the Government is simply tliat the time has come to make pictures. 

With tills maturity of a grand idea and the inevitable demand for 
films to meet its requirements has come realization that, for motion 
pictures on educational subjects with wide human appeal, the Fed¬ 
eral Government is an inexhaustible source. And with this realiza¬ 
tion has come an obligation to meet die new demand, which we in 
the Department of die Interior and die other progressive agencies 
accept witli warm cndiusiasm and pledge to fulfill. 

The Government’s motion-picture business is not conducted the 
same in any department or agency, so to understand it we must 
segregate those units witli resemblances. Some agencies liavc their 
own laboratory and field camera units; some jiavc films produced 
under contract by commercial concerns; some direct and distribute 
films financed by industry and commerce; some prcxlucc by em¬ 
ploying technicians on a per diem basis. Each system has its good 
and bad points. 

Three Federal departments—Interior, Agriculture, and War- 
are actively engaged in production witli tlicir own laboratory and 
field facilities. Of tlicsc, Agriculture has the best physical properties 
and the longest list of completed subjects. Her laboratory facilities 
arc excellent and her sound studio is as big as a small-town theater. 
One of the currently popular exposers of Government propaganda 
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macliincs estimates tliat over 500 Federal films have been produced, 
and that o£ dicsc the Department o£ Agriculture has made more 
than 350. 

The Agriculture films are directed at the general and specific im¬ 
provement o£ American farming. Tlicy arc teaching films pure and 
simple, which Mr. Raymond Evans, Chief of the Department’s pic¬ 
ture unit, says are not meant to entertain, but simply to instruct. 
Tlicy serve their purpose well and the farmer families of America 
arc greatly indebted to the Department of Agriculture for their pro¬ 
duction and availability. 

In the Department of Agriculture are possibilities for a series of 
scientific shorts, which, if smartly put on film, would find the pub¬ 
lic and the dicatcrs warmly receptive. I should like to see a Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture scientific short released to the dreaters at regu¬ 
lar intervals. A subject representative of what I have in mind is In 
the Beginning, a two-reel film on die history of die mammalian egg. 
It is unusually well done. 

The War Department, dirougli die Washington laboratory and 
field units of the Photographic Section of the Signal Corps, is die 
producer of films wliicli make privates out of recruits, sergeants out 
of corporals, captains out of lieutenants, and on up the line until we 
are taught to iiavc the finest military record of any nation. Another 
way to look at it is that the films of die War Department teach 
Americans liow to sail halfway around the world to kill strangers. 
Each interpretation has its followers. 

As a result of a bootlegged flood of whitewashed prints from dupe 
negatives of blood and death in the last War, which ran dirough the 
second-rate playhouses several years ago, many people have the im¬ 
pression that the Signal Corps does not get out its cameras until it 
gets out its guns. This is too bad, for the Signal Corps is constantly 
prodiicijig training films of splendid quality. They feature individ¬ 
ual Army units in operation under specific conditions and contain 
many valuable feet of animation with the quality of the Disney 
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shorts. Some films conwin animaiion alone, hut ilic etket is very 
good. Some arc directed at the fundamcnials which snap liillhilly 
rookies into the ranks and others make gcncr.ils out of colonels. 
Typical subjects arc hifonfry Crossing a River, which shows soldiers 
on foot how to get on the other side of a piece of water; aiul Recoil 
Mechanism of the jsintn. FieM Chw,an ainni.iiinii topic. 

A peculiarity of the Army films is that they arc not for public con¬ 
sumption. Their purpose is to imkc Inriicr Mildicrs and they arc used 
for that alone. Like those at the Dcpariincni of Agriculture, they 
arc meant to have no popular apj>c.il, hut the sliUl out of whicli war 
and heroes arc made gives them this.ipjvc.il n«) nialier liovs^ teirhnical 
the treatment. 

The third of the departments which maintain the physic.il prop¬ 
erties for actual production is iltc Department of the Interior, ihe 
one with wliich I am particularly conccrnol- -not only because I am 
diat Deparintcnt’s motion-picture adininisiralor, but iKcatisc 1 be¬ 
lieve we have the right idea alKiut Government film making. Justus 
the documentary film idea in America is nesv, ami this natIon.il in¬ 
terest in the moving ftlin as an jm|M)riam ohicaiional innlium is 
new, so are we, and being new we are determined to make n new 
sort of Federal film for new and bigger audiences, ami with new 
and bigger purposes. 

The Department onicially recognimi the fact tliat ibe tiluca- 
tlonal and documentary fdm had “arrived" in Aincrka, when in 
November 1935 Secretary Ickes established in his iillirc a Divisioji 
of Motion Pictures to consolidate all motion-and Mill picture activi¬ 
ties of die Dcparimciu. Before that lime, sonic bureaus of the De¬ 
partment had picture units, and some had none. It was a jumbled 
business, which Mr. Ickes, with characteristic dircciness, did some¬ 
thing about as soon as it came to bis aiicmkm. 

Today, there is effective unity. Three Iwlicfs which those (d us in 
the Division have taken toourhcarlsdici.itconraciiviiii’s.'riirM* are: 

I. It is the privilege of the people to he thoroughly and impartially in- 
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formed oi the Government’s business and the responsibility of the Gov¬ 
ernment to provide the information. 

2. Pictures arc made to be seen. 

3. Entertainment has a place in the educational film. 

The first of these is the recognition of the responsibility and die 
second is the acceptance and pledge to fulfill. It is a healthy com¬ 
bination. llic significance of the statement “Pictures arc made to be 
seen” is simply tliat we are determined to meet die requests of all 
reputable exhibitors and to keep our pictures out of the can and on 
the screen. Old word-of-mouth distribution restrictions have been 
chased away in a concentrated effort to give the people access to 
what is tiicirs. 

The significance of item 3 is not that we have a notion of compet¬ 
ing with stars and sets and plots, but merely that we believe there is 
an interest to be injected into the cducaiional film thus far Jacking; 
professional titling; background music with subject feeling; inter¬ 
esting, rliythmic narration; social implications; camera angles and 
special photographic effects; a little drama in the story; a little 
humor and perhaps a lovely girl in a white badiing suit. In short, if 
such an expression makes sense, a factual improvement on reality. 

Tile Department’s several bureaus and divisions provide a blessed 
variety of interesting subjects—the scenic grandeur of the national 
parks ajid community importance of State and county parks; tlie 
Indian’s place in the modern set-up; Boulder and Grand Coulee 
dams and their relations to desert reclamation and die generation 
of power; the protection of petr,oleum and the restoration of the 
cattle ranges; mining and big industry in the Bureau of Mines; 
the travel lure of Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands, and the social and economic conditions of their people; the 
nation's sponsorship of its schools and colleges through the Office 
of Rducaiion; and the whole Department’s administration of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps. This presents a desirable situation and 
affords excellent opportunity in the production of the educational 
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film, where plot excitement is limiic<l and subject matter and 
camera treatment arc vital to any degree of interest success. 

As perhaps may not be too evident in a simple listing of the De¬ 
partment’s subjects, back of all of them lies the most important 
single factor in die social and economic future of America—the con¬ 
servation other natural resources and the effect on human beings if 
these resources arc wasted, like Federal direction for this conserva¬ 
tion comes from tlic Department of the Interior, the nation's con¬ 
servator and housekeeper. 

Any unit of die Department may have a picture made—if it has 
a story to tell and funds to meet production costs. Tliis latter state¬ 
ment may seem out of place in what appears to l>c, and is, a family 
affair, but in reality the Department of the Interior’s Division of 
ModonPictures is a producing and distributing unit doing a book¬ 
keeping business with Government agencies ns certainly as the 
commercials bookkeep on the motor comjianics. Making motion 
pictures in the Dcp<artmcm of die Interior is business oiid not a 
noble experiment in public relations. 

The essential difference between Interior and the otlicrs—the dif¬ 
ference which I believe establishes our system as the best—is that we 
make films of a broad educational nature with one purpose par- 
dcularly in mind. This purpose is to be perfectly frank with die 
people about what die Government is doing wiili their money; and 
to fulfill the purpose, we arc making film documents—fjlnis of fact, 
films with nounsand verbs, but not adjectives. I’hcrc is more human 
interest in Government dian in any single subject on earth, so it is 
completely unnecessary to dress up a motion picture about it with 
superladvcs. Let’s just say "the Government is building a dam," not 
that "the great Government is building the biggest dam in the 
world." 

Before I began making films, I was a newspaperman. I went from 
copy boy to reporter and tlicn to editorial writer. When I started 
writing editorials—started afflicting the subscribers with what I 
thought about things—I imagined myself quite a fellow, a big man. 
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But I soon realized tliat what I had written when a reporter was 
much more interesting and much more important. The news story 
is far more effective than tire editorial, otlrerwise it, too, would be 
back with the rupture-belt advertisements and not out front. 

A prevalent practice among some Federal units is to have films 
made under contract by commercial producers. Since these agencies 
have no production facilities, and those of us widi facilities cannot 
help very much because of commitments in our own departments, 
I suppose this is die only way outj but it is not a good way. The 
people who make tlie pictures for the units using this method are 
interested in making money and not films. Tlic Government gives 
them the business and they give the Government "the works." The 
reason for this is that the Federal agencies which have employed 
die contract mcdiod cither do not take motion pictures seriously 
enough or have people in charge of their film activities whose lack 
of film knowledge makes them incapable Co protect die Govern¬ 
ment's interests, 

Three units have been subjected to this treatment. They are the 
Social Security Board, the Federal Housing Administration, and 
the Works Progress Administration. Works Progress realized what 
was going on, withdrew from contract production, and improved 
its film administration. Federal Housing is approaching the contract 
method again better equipped and may come off with good results. 
But Social Security’s first contract series is not encouraging. 

This contract business usually is conducted on the absurd so- 
much-per-foot basis. Three, four, or five dollars per foot are cus¬ 
tomary fees. If a film story can be well told in 700 feet, why not add 
200 more and tell it a little worse? Give die folks their raonty*s 
worth; put ten dollars in the middle of a dissolve. String out die 
titles; make die sequences ten dollars too long; stick in unrelated 
scenes. Fifty dollars for a shot of Pennsylvania Avenue, a shot that 
did not cost fifty cents! Duped probably since Wilson’s inaugura¬ 
tion. These arc not charges, only citations of what can happen. 

Flowcvcr, these contract films have had the largest audiences. Tlie 
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rcasonis tiiat tlic agencies spnsoiing them have inh iriiiatian which 
nearly evcrybotly waniSj and the theaters know thi'^. l-cdcral Mous^ 
ing tliinks a hundred million jKopIc have wren its nine new Hashes 
and one technical film, mostly in theaters. Serial Security has not 
been at it long enough to accomplish this hgurc, hut prtd>ahly will 
as its information is of personal interest m iniHitois who go to mo¬ 
tion pictures. Works Progress got a theater iuidicncr **f pcrliaps 
more tlian a hundred million localise the Adminisir.ii ion asked Mr. 
Hays to help out. 

Works Progress, after an unhappy attempt to make its cAvn films, 
had five national subjects, eleven State subjects, and two city .sub¬ 
jects made under contract. They arc the l>cM contract films in the 
Government, particularly one called Hands, a five-minute series of 
close-ups of idle hands, then busy hands with cash, 'flicir subject 
matter is what WPA is doing, no matter whrii or where, 'fherc is 
good action in one on the 1937 flotxl cleanup. Pcdcral I Inusing lias 
the ten Alms already mentioned and is planning more. S^Kdal Secu¬ 
rity is in the midst of ten new onc-rcclcrs on ji>l> iiiMiraiicc proce¬ 
dures in ten Stales. 

A uniquely successful Federal film unit iii ilic lUircau of Mines in 
the DcpactmcntoC die Interior. For nearly twenty years that agency 
has directed die production and distribution of silent films which 
arc sponsored—tliat is to say, financed—by inilusirial and coininer- 
cial establishments. Many millions have seen these .Sdinriirncs tlull 
but popular and highly educational subjects in scIuk)!!;, colleges, 
churches, CCC camps, and interested groups. Typic.d .subjects are 
steel, coal mining, copper, automobile engines, acetylene welding, 
and so on. 

Getting the idea from the Bureau of Mines, the Pulilic ilcalih 
Service under able, progressive Surgeon CJencnd Parraii has con¬ 
sidered sponsored films on venereal diseases and oilier ailments, and 
is now planning production through existing CJovernmeni facilities. 

InthcDepartincnt of Labor, there is a sign of life in theC^hildrcn’s 
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Bureau due principally to the current private showings of a feature- 
length film called The Birth of a Baby. At these private showings, 
ballots arc passed and mailed “after the audience has slept on it” to 
dctenninc wlictJier the film should be turned loose in the theaters. 
The film is a slow-moving, well-photographed piece which takes a 
young lady to the obstetrician every month for oncc-overs and comes 
to quite some climax with a close-up of actual delivery. I should say 
that it should be generally released with provisions that only chil¬ 
dren with parents be admitted and that there be strict control of 
advertising so it will not be labeled a sex revelation. The film can do 
a great deal of good. 

The Department of Commerce has a contract film widi coinnaen- 
Cation by Lowell Thomas called Commerce Around the Coffee Cup, 
a world tour in search of what goes in the cup. But this Department’s 
important contribution to cinema is its motion-picture division, 
which is the national clearing house for authentic information on 
wliat is going on in the film business from Hollywood to the wan¬ 
dering free-lancers. 

The Department of Justice, whose Bureau of Investigation under 
publicity-wise Mr, Hoover has been the basis for many a good film, 
has the bug and is talking to Government film makers and people 
from the industry about what it would like to do. Current proposi¬ 
tion is a document on die bureau of prisons with emphasis on what 
the public thinks of a man who has been to jail. 

The most outstanding Government film unit at the moment is 
the Farm Security Administration, formerly the Resettlement Ad¬ 
ministration, either name of wliich fades in. tlie big shadow of the 
name of Pare Lorentz, who is credited with those two excellent 
films, TliePloto That Bro\e the Plains and The River, Mr. Lorentz, 
finding himself in the fairyland situation of making Government 
motion pictures away from the Government, and with what ap¬ 
pears CO the others of us as beautiful financial resources, has done so 
well that The River, his last film, is tied up and controlled by the 
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Paratnoant people in a distribuiion arrangement, ami Mr. Lorentx 
himself, so we arc lolcl, is being approached from I lollywoocl with 
four-figure weekly oflcrs. 

The River and The Plow Thai hro\e the Plains arc Wing called 
“America's two documentary films” by those critics who have re- 
cendy become aware of this weird word "dcxuiuGniary'’ largely 
through the current activities of yotmg l'>uro|Kaiis like Mr. Paul 
Rotha, die cncrgcuc Britisher, who is now' in America as n guest of 
die General Education Board. I shall pass over any inicrprciaiion of 
a documentary film until 1 make up my mind, a precaution I am 
afraid not all of us have taken. 

The importance of Lorcmz's two films is that they liavc attained 
what we have been after i dicy have awakened the commercial 
theaters to the facts that ilic motion picture can W employed for 
otiier purposes than fiedonized entertainment, and that the Gov- 
ernmenC may be a good agency for the prrxluction of such films. I 
cannot show you The River tonight because Paramount has control 
of exhibidons and has tlucatcncd the Farm Security Administra- 
don witli abandoning its distribuiion plan if 1 bring it here. It will 
be interesting to see wliat finally comes of this. There is no doubt 
that such a plan will get important distribution, but on the other 
hand, The Rver is public properly, titc pro|x;riy of die taxpayers, 
the property of the people. It belongs to you and if you want to see 
it, it is your inherent privilege to see it for noihing. I have never 
given exclusive distribution rights to any of the Department of the 
Interior’s films because of my interpretation of this situation. In our 
major Uicatrical venture, we circularized fifteen large distributing 
systems with information that a certain film was available for no 
cost. Five chains took it and put it in several hundred theaters. Cur¬ 
rently, several independent circuits and tlicatcrs arc sliowing our 
things, but not to such an audience as will see The River. 

All these things arc a hcaltliy sign. They mean we arc getting 
somewhere widi the circulation of Federal films. Recently, Mr. Wil- 
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liam DeMillc, brother of Cecil, spoke at Washington’s Town Hall 
on motion pictures and tlie public. From the floor, I asked Mr. 
DcMilIc wiiat die film trade diinks of die Government’s picture 
business and he replied that there is a definite need for such educa¬ 
tional films, and tliat die theaters will come to welcome them as 
shorts on regular programs. This statement from one who should 
know wiiat he is talking about is the most encouraging direct re¬ 
mark on die subject we have heard. 

However, theaters or no theaters, no environment is as perfect for 
early impressions of what die Government is doing as die school 
classroom, and none so well suited for the promotion of earnest 
young discussions on public administration as the college lecture 
hall, so we arc seriously concerned with die field of education. I be¬ 
lieve most Federal units would like to have complete sets of their 
films on deposit in every visual-cducation center in the country. 

An interesting sidelight on distribution is the circulation of De¬ 
partment of the Interior subjects in foreign countries. A notable 
example is former Ambassador to Russia, Joseph Davies, who was 
advised by President Roosevelt to take along some Government 
films to show die folks over dicrc. We selected a group for Mr. 
Davies, which lie took along; and when he returned to America for 
a short stay he brought back the first set and gathered up some more. 
Ambassador to Italy Pliillips is anodier circulating our films, and 
recently dicre have been State Department requests for American 
representatives in several smaller nations. Besides die embassy dis- 
tribudon, we have sent them to educational and film meetings in 
Europe and South America and some countries have purchased 
prints. At the moment. New Zealand and Sweden are actively in¬ 
terested. A significant request came from Lord Beaverbrook, die 
British publisher, who wanted to see what America is doing about 
the documentary film business. Another is from die Pan American 
Union, which wants Spanish versions for South and Central Amer¬ 
ica. Our latest foreign shipment was not accepted by die postal 
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audioritics. It was to the Y.M.C.A. ii» Shanglini. I’lic man wlu) 
made the request may jicvcr make another. 

We make 500 film shipments a week at the Dcpnriincnt oE the 
Interior and figure four million jKrrsons see our pictures each year; 
Agriculture says five million see hcr's; Farm Security sets twelve 
million for The Plow That Bro/(c the Vtains ami svill liavc more at 
The Riper, The contract films get two or ilircc hundred millions in 
die theaters. Tins presents a grKxl collective amlict\cc. 

To secure 35mm. or 16mm. prints o£Covcrnmcni films, one gcx:s 
tljrougii pretty mucli the same prtKcdurc in np])r{)nc)»ing cad) 
agency. The following regulations for the Dc[>artmcnt of the In¬ 
terior, while not applicable in detail to the other units, give the bor. 
rower or purchaser a good idea what 10 expect: 

1. There arc no rental charges for the films, borrowers svill assume re¬ 
sponsibility for their return In gotxl coiuliiion. hookings will l>c scheduled 
for one day’s use tinlcss die borrower s|>ccificn a longer time, in wliich 
instance, the Division gladly will comply with reasonable rccpicsts. 

2 , If die shijiment weighs only.) jMiumh or under (tw(» m inin. reels 
or less) it will be sent from the Division to the htirrosver under Ctovcrn- 
ment frank and the borrower will return ilp.irccl |>osi or express prepaid, 
All film shipments weighing over.} pounds (three niorr iri imn. reels, 
any number of 35 mm. reels) will be sent collect and imiH l>e returned 
prepaid. 

■ 3 ,. Prints of all subjects on the list arc thiainablc for t-oiuiniious use 
through a commercial laboratory. Those desiring to purcha’yc prims sliall 
request such authority from the Division of Moii<»n Pit lures.'fhe present 
contract prices arc: $0.0213 snuml or silcui [irims on 

safety stock; $0,025 per foot for idinm. sound prints on safety stock; 
$0,015 P®'’ f®*" 16mm. silent prints on safety stock, A i^iinin. reel is 

per cent as long as a 35mm. print of tlic same pTt»jcci, Inn it rctjuircs the 
same projection time—about 11 minutes for i\ full sound reel and 13 
minutes for a silent reel. A full lOmni. reel is .jou feel; a full ^310111. reel 
1,000 feet. 

Films borrowed or purchased will l»cfurnidic«l wit In lie undrrMand- 
mg that there shall be no admission or rental fees cliargnl f«»r pnigratns 
on which the films are used unless they arc shown in licensed thcauT.s as 
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parts of regular programs. The regulation against charges is directed at 
persons who might charge lecture groups to see Government films and 
at those who might realize profit from the cental of Government films. 

5. No change may be made in the subject matter of any film or any¬ 
thing added without obtaining prior approval of the Division of Motion 
Pictures, Department of the Interior. There are a limited number of 
prints of tite majority of subjects. Applications for films should be made 
as far in advance as possible and, preferably, should specify several choices 
of subjects and showing dates. Each request for films should indicate 
clearly the address to which shipment should be made; the exact dates on 
which the films will be used (including alternate dates); whether 35mm. 
(standard width) or i6mm. (narrow width) prints are desired; and 
whether sound or silent versions arc wanted. Unless this information is 
furnished there will be booking delays. 

The current sources of Federal films are: 

Mr. Raymond Evans, Chief, Division of Motion Pictures, Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 

Mr. Leigli Ore, Cliief, Division of Motion Pictures, Works Progress 
Administration, Washington, D.C. 

Mr. George Vanclcrhocf, Radio and Motion Pictures, Federal Hous¬ 
ing Administration, Washington, D.C. 

Mr. A. A. Mcrccy, Farm Security Administration, Washington, D.C. 

Miss Dorothy Ahlcrs, Social Security Board, Potomac Park Apart¬ 
ments, Washington, D.C. 

Signal Corps Photographic Section, Army War College, Washing¬ 
ton, D.C. 

Mr. Nathan D. Golden, Chief, Division of Motion Pictures, Depart¬ 
ment of Commerce, Washington, D.C. 

Children’s Bureau, United States Department of Labor, Wasliing- 
ton, D.C. 

Mr. Louis Perry, Bureau of Mines, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mr. Fanning Hearon, Director, Division of Motion Pictures, Depart¬ 
ment of the Interior, Washington, D.C, 

There is an absurd but annoyingly prevalent belief that the Gov¬ 
ernment spends millions making motion pictures. It is die natural 
result of combining the two facts that Hollywood’s great works do 
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cost a lot of money and that one of mankind’s inkcrcni pastimes is 
talking about Government s{)cnding. Actually, tlic Department of 
tlie Interior is operating its motion-picture Inisiiicsfr-prrxluction 
and distribution—on Sso.ooo a. year. At this rate, just one of die 
fairy talc millions would meet our requirements for 20 years. For 
the cost of the bow of a battleship we can supply a generation with 
free motion-picture information on one 0/ its Fedcr.al (lr|.>artmcnts. 

In the fiscal year ending June 19.^7, we prrxiuccd rc<ds of sound 
film, photographed in every section of the country, for $1,700 per 
reel. And audience reaction, as expressed in letters, is lliat they arc 
good. Maintenance of diis economical 0|>cralions cost, so essential if 
we arc to operate at all, is made possible by clo.se figuring on travel 
and negauve exposure and small |x:rsoiincl and prixluciicm facilities. 
Fifteen people do all our producing and distributing, and the l.ibo- 
ratory, though modern and adequate 10 bring a subject from camera 
to screen, is small. 

We are content wldi small facilities, because making motion pic¬ 
tures without costly casts and Alice in Wontlcrland .sets is not a very 
hard physical diing to do. As in all creative work, it is a matter of 
brains seasoned with common sense, a knowlctlgc of liuinan nature 
and sympadictic understanding of people and conditions. An intelli¬ 
gent, imaginative director and a technically smart cameraman can 
expose negative on a good story and a simple lal>oratory can prfxrcss. 
In our arrangement, the man who directs the cameraman in the 
field comes back to Washington and cuts and edits his own film. 

The Department of Agriculture’s operations cost is $79,000 a year 
and the cost per reel about $1,500. The contract films cost between 
three andfive thousand a reel. Farm Security is the big-time prfxJucer. 
The Plow That Brol(e the Plain/ cost is estimated from $12,000 
to $60,000 and The River’s from $49,000 to $100,rxw, wlialcvcr be 
your stand in the matter. It is like the difference between "propa¬ 
ganda” and "documentary.” It depends on whose siclc you arc on. It 
will suffice to say that both films have an original musical score 
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played by a concert orchestra; that those who worked on tlieir pro¬ 
duction got salaries which “pop** routine Government eyes; and 
tliat great quantities of negative were exposed. 

Significant is the fact tlut this Government production of infor¬ 
mational films has tlie support of most department and agency 
heads and the White House. Living evidence of such support may 
be found in the President's fireside talk in October 193% during 
which he said: 

Five years of fierce discussion and debate, five years of information 
tluough die radio and the motion picture, have taken the whole Nation 
to school in the Nation’s business. 

Out of that process we have learned to think as a Nation. And out of 
that process we have learned to feel ourselves a Nation. As never before 
in our history, each section of America says to every other section, “Thy 
people shall be my people.” 

That just about covers the Government’s motion-picture business 
—die several production and distribution approaches, There are 
good and bad points to each; but not one is my conception of tlie 
best system, 

The “real way" might be selected from two systems: 

1. Let three or four big departments have complete production and 
distribution facilities and do their own work and the work of the units 
without such facilities; or 

2. Set up one Federal film production and distribution unit to do all 
the work. 

In eidier case, the producing agencies would be paid just a little 
more than actual cost to carry overhead. These charges would not 
be high, probably one third or one half the usual commercial con¬ 
tract ices. Distribution could be arranged through the producing 
agencies according to number of reels, exhibit periods, etc. 

Recognition of this general plan is evidenced in preliminary ar¬ 
rangements for the Government’s participation in San Francisco’s 
1939 Golden Gate Exposition. There will be a centralized Federal 
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tlieater operated just as a big conimcrcml theater in which will be 
shown motion pictures on all Government agencies prruliiccd by 
die Interior and Agriculture Departments' picture divisions. There 
will be no i6mm. peep shows screeching and flickering in iinlivid- 
ual exhibitions. Tlic Governments cinema prcscnt.ition of itself 
will have deserved dignity. 

On January 5, there was intrtKiuced in f‘ojigrc^s by Senator 

Thomas of Oklahoma a bill (S. s~ 7 t) establish a centralized 
Federal filmunitsiniilar tothat I liavcmcntitmcd. 'I'hcrc have liccn 
such bills in other years, none of which has gone further than refer¬ 
ence to a committee, the present status of (Ids year's attempt. This 
time die tremendous interest in Government hlmsaml educational, 
informational, or documentary films in general may write a dhlcr- 
ent story. I do not know. 

Cut I do know chat die Government's recognition (d the moving 
film as a medium of enlightenment is one of die most intelligent 
public-relations steps it has taken, llic very act of giving a picture 
is a gesture of friendliness and we of the Governiiient give these we 
have made to the people of America. 



SOME RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN THE 
EDUCATIONAL FILM FIELD 

HILLA WEHBERG 

"New York, Metropolitan Motion Picture Council 

To all those who are interested in tlie role of motion pictures in 
education, recent concentrated efforts related to the planning, pro¬ 
duction, and distribution of films have been of great interest. It is 
die purpose of this article to depict some of these various efforts: 
(i) researchj (2) distribution; (3) production and planning. 

After twenty years of chaos in the educational film field die Gen¬ 
eral Education Board of the Rockefeller Foundation has given 
financial assistance to die production and distribution of school 
films, which include productions with aspects of reality comparable 
to die so-called documentaries. As Mr. Paul Rotha, one of the leaders 
in die famous British documentary school says, “The purpose of a 
documentary film is to give a creative dramadzation of reality.” 
Some of the vital developments in this field in the United States may 
undoubtedly be ascribed to the recent visit of Paul Rotha to this 
country. Mr, Rodia was here for five mondis during 1937-1938 as a 
consultant at die Museum of Modern Art Film Library. Although 
die development of the factual and informative film movement had 
started in America prior to Rotha’s visit, his lectures, writings, and 
film showings in diis country have contributed a great deal to vivi¬ 
fying the subject and bringing it to the attention of a large number 
of American educators and others. 

In December 1937 die Motion Picture Project of die American 
Council on Education received a grant of $135,000^ to finance a 
diree-year research program. The members of the project have 
been evaluating and cataloguing existing films and are expected to 
suggest new fields for educational film production. Further work 

* I’iRiircs in lliis nriicic hnve appeared from time ro lime in the Motion Picture Herald and 
in The Hetv Yor^ Titnei. 
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of the Motion Picture Project, heatlcc) by Ch:iric5 V, Hoi):in, Jr., in¬ 
cludes a controlled experiment in the Minnca]wjlis .scliotd system. 
This experiment, it is hoped, will give illuminating information to 
teachers on how to use films in classrooms. In order to make its eval¬ 
uated film information available to schools and colleges, ilic Motion 
Picture Project of die American Council on luiucaiion was respon¬ 
sible for the formation of a national film distribrnion agency, the 
Association of School Film Libraries, Incorporated. An outright 
grant of $12,000 and an additional $6,000 contingent upon dollar for 
dollar income of tlic Association during the first year was given to 
the Association. 

During the first year of its activities the Association of School 
Film Libraries will recruit schools.and colleges as mcml>crs and will 
gatlicr pertinent information on educational films for its prosjicc- 
tive members. It will start to list about 100 of llic 849 short subjects 
which were pronounced accepialilc for educational purjioscs by a 
committee of educators apj>oinicd in cod|>craiion wiilj tlic Motion 
Picture Producers and Distributors of America during the summer 
of 1937. The study and classification of these materials have cost the 
Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of America $50,fX)o. In 
addition the films of die Commission on Human Hcluiions of the 
Progressive Education Association (dcscrilicd liclow) will probably 
be available through die Association. Furthermore, the As?aH:iation 
of School Film Libraries, Inc., will have available at all times a 
list of films from commercial and nonprofit film-prrKUiciion units* 
and also the materials and findings of die American Gnmcil on 
Education. 

Another distribution agency partly financed by the IhKkcfcllcr 
Foundation is die Museum of Modern Art Film Library, This or¬ 
ganization has a valuable film-rcfcrcncc library wliicli contains 
film books, magazines, and stills from nearly every country in the 
world. To schools and colleges of the United States, the Museum of 

•a list ot commercial one] noncommercUl film <tit(ril)U(nri ai well at a lisi of inilejxrmlrni 
sponsors and producers of films is available on requru from ilie Motion Pic¬ 

ture Council, 100 Washini^lon Square Han, New York, N. Y. 
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Modern Art Film Library distributes a series of films. The individ¬ 
ual items in die series consist of excerpts from old and new motion 
pictures illustrating the artistic and technical evolution of the mo¬ 
tion picture. They are rented out widi lecture notes giving pertinent 
information about die films. Thus many valuable old-time films 
have been preserved to posterity. 

The General Education Board of die Rockefeller Foundation has 
also been interested in production. In December 1937 the University 
of Minnesota Visual Education Service, under die direction of Rob¬ 
ert Kissack, Jr., received a three-year grant of $135,000 for die pro¬ 
duction of experimental educational films. Some of these films will 
be of a factual and documentary type dealing with the development 
of the State of Minnesota; others will treat such problems as voca¬ 
tional orientadon and die place of the individual in the community. 
The films hope to achieve box-oflicc standards and should open 
some interesting avenues for independent producers. 

The efforts of the Progressive Education Associadon in making 
shorts of feature films may also be included under die heading of 
production. For this work the Rockefeller Foundation appropriated 
$69,000. The Commission has made some Hollywood feature films 
into “shorts” which intend to focus attention of school audience on 
“real life” problems such as “ways people dominate and hurt each 
odier,” “man’s inhumanity to man,” and “general discord between 
people.” Films like Fury, The Devil Is a Sissy, The Life of Louis 
Pasteur, If I Had a Million, Educating Father, and Men in White, 
etc., have been reedited from 35mm. sound into i6mm. sound film 
sequences. 

The most recent development in die nonprofit production field is 
the American Film Center which hopes to stimulate production 
with Uic express purpose of bridging die gap between educators 
and producers. During the first six inonUis of its activities die Film 
Center is to he assisted in meeting its expenditures by a small grant- 
in-aid from the Rockefeller Foundation, 

Tlic Production Committee of die Metropolitan Motion Picture 
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Council (New York) hopes lo achieve on a local sc.ilc what the 
American Film Center intcncis to do nati<»iially; that U, "to serve as 
a connecting link between scientific, educational, social, industrial, 
and governmental organizations which have film ideas and the pro¬ 
duction and distribution units capable of bringing the ideas to the 
screen and before the public " In order to give org.ini^'itions inter¬ 
ested in making films a cross section of work already done in their 
respective fields, the Prtxluclion Ckmuniticc of the Metropolitan 
Motion Picture Council has prepared an annotated bibliography of 
films on current proldcms. It is liojHrd that a judicious study of the 
pictures listed will jnakc the pros|>cctivc film maker letter ac¬ 
quainted witli various film trcaiincms ami will help him thereby to 
make more dynamic films of his own. 

Every effort of the Rockefeller Foundation lo organize the pro¬ 
duction and distribution of factual and informative films, on d^c 
one hand, and die development of indcjiciulcnt film cxj>crimcnts 
on die other, should be saluted as a big step fonvnni in the use of 
the motion-picture art (or cdvicaiional purposes. 



THE POSSIBILITIES OF TEACHING FRENCH 
WITH MOTION PICTURES 

CYB^LE POMERANCE 

Since the motion picture is already widely established in modern 
language instruction in the United States, it is no longer necessary 
to expound the general value of films for tins purpose, but rather to 
establish a set of more specific values and goals for the use of tins 
growing medium of instruction. 

It is generally agreed that the motion picture has not been able to 
affect to any great extent tlie present classroom methods for teach¬ 
ing the grammar, die vocabulary, and the actual working mastery 
of French. 

It is our impression that students who have attended French 
films have, for die most part, gained litde in knowledge of idio¬ 
matic phrases, in vocabulary, or in other types of grammadcal con¬ 
tent as subsequently indicated by brief written tests and informal 
questioning, On die odier hand, a great many students showed an 
improved understanding of pronunciation, not merely of words but 
of phrases, and a valuable grasp of die rliydim of speech. 

These conclusions give a significant cue for the development of 
short sound films on phonetics and pronunciation. With the possi¬ 
bility of combined visual and aural reproduedon, supplemented by 
slow-motion and enlarged photography, a film on phonetics, made 
under properly authoritative auspices, can be a major contribudon 
to teaching. Such films would be particularly valuable in rural 
schools where specialists in phonetics are not included in the 
faculties. 

It is interesting to note that an attempt at a “phonetics film” has 
been made by Gaumont-British. It is entitled French U and ex¬ 
plains the actions of the mouth, lips, and tongue for correct pro¬ 
nunciation of the vowel sound “u.” By following the example of 
Gaumont-British, wc could help to solve die problem of die other 
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vowel sounds and also to facilitate the Icacliing of intonation and 
inflection peculiar to the KrcncJi language. 

It has been stated above that the film canimt afTcci to any great 
extent the teaching of vocabulary. Nevertheless^ GauiiKUit-Hriiish 
has attempted a film in that field also. Ijt dare shtnvs the expres¬ 
sions practised in actual use at a railway station, The film should be 
used merely as a supplement to a lesson on the railway station. The 
teacher should present a lesson to familiari*/c ilic [nipils with the 
written word .and the spoken word; the film should then 1)C shown 
to afford the pupils the opportunity of aswKiaiing ilic svonl with 
the image. The motion picture surpasses the still or the jiiciurc in 
the book in tliat the material can lie presented in a more interesting 
and vivid fashion. It will serve as a iikmIcI for prommciaiion and 
will supply actual and thorough pictures of a particular situation. 
Similar films with different: settings, a restaurant, a hotel, a depart¬ 
ment store, for example, would Ik an invaluable supjilcmcni to the 
manuals containing these expressions. 

In recent years, the history, geography, and culture of 1 ‘rancc 
have been featured extensively in the curriciiUim. Teachers arc 
obliged to depend on tlicir recollections of their trip abroad or have 
to wade dirough books to obtain information alwui the places of 
importance in France—the buildings, the numunicnis, ilic theaters, 
etc. After gathering all the information, the teacher lias to exhaust 
her ingenuity in an effort to present this material in a vivid and 
vital way. Oftentimes, she cannot obtain jncturcs of the places 
about which she is speaking so cnihusiasiically, What lieiicr aid 
to the teacher, what more inicrcsliiig and instructional medium 
than the travelogue! 

Let us take a few examples to sliow how the geography, history, 
habits, and customs of France and its people can he tiuiglu with 
the film. 

The teacher wishing to bring out the comiiarison hnwceii rural 
life in the provinces and life in a big city has only to project Imai’cs 
d*Auvergne, a study of French rural life with native folk music, 
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dances^ customs of tlic quaint villagers, and Glimpses of Paris, 
which portrays the pleasures of the wealthy class, the smart set. 
Differences in tlic occupations of the people in various parts of 
France can be established very effectively by showing, for example, 
Vintage in Languedoc and Blue Fishing Nets, which illustrate the 
chief industries in Languedoc in the South and along the fishing 
coast of Brittany in tlic northwest. Three Ancient Cities of France 
— Arles, Anjouin, and Carcassonne and Paris offer a striking com¬ 
parative study in architecture between die historic cities and the 
modern cities. These arc but a few examples to show how teachers 
may bring to their classes a complete understanding of the differ¬ 
ences existing in various parts of France. To enrich the study of the 
industries of France, several pictures are available presenting the 
industry alive, in progress. Among these may be found: French 
Pottery Making, Champagne Wine Preparation, Manufacture of 
Gobelins Tapestry, The Manufacture of Porcelain at the Shvres Na¬ 
tional Factory, and The Perfume Industry. The customs in the 
various regions of the country have been recorded in Un Manage 
Breton, Flower Fite—Tuileries Gardens, Paris, Parisian Holidays, 
In the Basque Country. 

For the most part, however, these travelogues have been produced 
for commercial purposes. With the increasing use of films in the 
school, a travel film should be made especially for use in teaching. 
It should portray everyday habits and aspects of France. It should 
portray not so much the points in which France differs from our 
country, but radier the points in common between French life and 
American life. It should facilitate a closer understanding of the 
French people by American students and should bridge the gap 
between national environments. Such a travel film would adhere 
to the eightli cardinal principle of education, namely, Internation¬ 
alism. 

Accompanying this travelogue should be a dialogue in French 
.so that the students may hear the vocabulary and the Gallicisms used 
to express tliat which they see before them. The pupil will simul- 
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tancously hear the word eglise spoken in excellent I*rcncli, and see 
die picture o£ a church on the screen, 'llius a word correctly pro¬ 
nounced is immediately associated witli the object it represents. 
It is hard to conceive of a method of teaching winch would he more 
thorough or more efficient. Kach film must of course Ik*, carefully 
constructed and edited with rchilion t<i the prevalent course: .syllabi 
and prefaced by a simple cxjilanaiory intriMluciion. 

The teacher who finds it difficult to make geography vivid will 
find it equally difficult to make history rcjKrat itself iKforc the eyes 
of her pupils. The French Revolution, the greatest event in the 
history of the French people, is just another collection of facts, 
names, and dates for the language Mudent. The cinema lias again 
come to die aid of the teacher in helping her to present her material. 
There arc available such iiislorical films as: Jeanne li'Arc, Battle¬ 
fields of BrancCt 'Napoicoti and the Sentry, hiariyrdorn of L/im’s 
XVII (concerning ihcovcrilirow of power of Louis XVI and Marie 
Antoinette), Marie Antoinette (presenting such events as the revo- 
lucion, the taking of the Bastille, the guillotine), The Battle of Ans- 
terlitz, a novel method of depicting the famous battle. 1 )uring the 
study of the World War, the teacher will no doubt dwell upon the 
pare our country playotl in the War fought in France. With the 
Yankj in France would furnish excellent illiiviraiivc material for 
the lecture. French lixphraihns in North Atnerka (tracing the 
main routes of French colonization in North America) would .sub¬ 
stantiate the reading matter in the lexilKKik concerning F'rance as 
an explorer nation. 

There is usually a desire to mention the literature concurrent 
with the period of history under consideration in the classroom. 
Among die films for this purpose may lie meiuioiicd: The Ancient 
Duchy of Brittany and The Poet of the Rctfointio/i (cveiils in F’lance 
during the Reign of Terror and at ihc same time the life nf Andre 
Chenier, the poet of the revolution). 

The French Colonial Kmpire i.s barely considcrcil in the school¬ 
room. Perhaps the colonics arc ciuimcr.aled together wii (»tlicir cap- 
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ital and major products, but very little is really known o£ the colony 
itself, its people, its customs. Considerable interesting material may 
be obtained which will give the student a better insight into the life 
and customs of the French colonies. A small part of this wealdi of 
material may be found in: Le Sud and Oasis Saharienne (life and 
customs of natives in French North Africa); In the Country of the 
Annamites (tlie customs of the natives in the Annamite region of 
French Indo-China); Street Scene—Fort de France, Martinique; 
Scenes in Algeria; Tunisia; Maroc—Ecoles et Travaux Manuels; 
Maroc—Marralicch la Rouge; Exposition Coloniale Internationale 
— Paris, ig^i. 

During a lesson 011 the Napoleonic era, the teacher will invariably 
ask the class where Napoleon was born. The pupils are quick to 
answer “Corsica.” But how many of them know where Corsica is 
or what it is like ? Picturesque Corsica and a Trip through Corsica 
will serve to enlighten them. Pupils arc astonished to hear that 
Montreal is the second largest French-speaking city in the world. 
Tliey arc astonished to hear tliat there arc French people in Canada. 
hi Old French Canada will help these pupils to become better ac¬ 
quainted witli their new discovery. 

Thus we can sec the possibilities of teaching the geography, the 
history, and the culture of France with motion pictures. Again it 
must be stated that tlie film cannot take the place of the teacher or 
the book. It can only be used as a supplement and an aid in teaching. 

Should the teacher feel that tlie travel film encompasses too broad 
a field, she may cut down the unit of study and place emphasis on 
only one phase of the film. The accompanying lecture may then be 
shut off, thereby permitting the teacher to give her own lecture 
stressing the one phase she has chosen. A word to tlie teacher may 
not go amiss here. The lecture should be as short and as concise as 
possible. A running lecture should be avoided. The teacher should 
speak only when explanation is required for the full comprehension 
and appreciation of the picture. 

Much cliscLtssiofi has t.ikcn place in regard lo literature. Questions 
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have arisen such as "What reader shall l>c used in die second year ?" 
"What can we do to simpUry die reading material r" "How can we 
make reading more interesting for our pujiils Perhaps die enter¬ 
tainment film, more than any other medium, has done more to 
stimulate tlie student and to interest him in reading more intelli¬ 
gently and with more enjoyment. It has also taught him to a[)prc- 
cialc the French esfjritj the French goil/ dc liniraiurc. 'Hve schools 
arc encouraging tl\c pupils to see the films based tm the IxKiks they 
ace reading in class, .so diat they may discuss them with die folUiw- 
ingquestions in mind: "Is it a faithful rcprihluciion of the story?" 
"Which parts have been changed?" "Arc die characters portrayed 
as tliey arc in the book?" Innumerable questions may be asked. 

Film corporations have made a deliberate c/Tort to prtKiucc (ilms 
based on books read in tlic schools. Sans EamUc, Tnrturin dc Taras- 
con, Les Misirablcs, Le Petit Chose, Pecheur d'lslandc, l^s Trots 
Mouseitictairei only a few of the films released primarily for the 
benefit of students. 

In the fourth year of high school, the language student is intro¬ 
duced to the classical drama and to the rotnanlic drama. In the short 
time allotted to him, it is difficult for die student to grasp the di/Tcr* 
cnees between these two periods of literature. Hy .showing a film of 
a classical drama and a film of a romantic drama, the pupil will be 
able to see die difTcrcnccs—the stage setting, the setting of the jilay, 
the themes. He will be able to hear die difference in the language 
spoken. He will hear the language of the seventeenth century and 
die modern French. It is true dial lime will allow only an ahritlgcd 
version of tliesc dramas. But even an abridged version (about ilircc 
or four reels) which can adequately give a visual picture of the 
characters, an authentic setting, and a basic plot will have its peda¬ 
gogic and instructional value. 

The teacher whose class becomes vitally interested in the drama 
and the Com^dlc Fran^aise should use in connection with her les¬ 
sons die photoplay entitled Vne Soir 6 e h Ui Com^dic-Trnn^aisc 
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which portrays a night with the Comedie Frangaise presenting two 
plays, one, Les PrScieuses Ridicttles, by Moliere, the other, Les Deux 
Couverts, a modern comedy by Sacha Guitry, to contrast the old and 
new styles of playwriting. No better means of clarifying and clinch¬ 
ing the fundamental of the subject! Part one of this photoplay is 
called ha Maison de Molihre and portrays the beginnings of die 
world-famous Comedie Fran^aise. There is also a sketch of the life 
of Moliere, from his birth in 1622 to his death in 1673. This feature 
may be used as an introduction to the two plays or as a special lesson 
in connection with the study of Moliere or the Comddie Fran^aise. 

The American children rarely if ever get an opportunity to meet 
and know French children. The cinema has gone far in establishing 
a better understanding between the children of the two nations. 
La Maternelle is beyond doubt a film of unquestionable merit. Mer~ 
lussct recently released, is destined to become tlic favorite of every 
American child. The cast is composed largely of children, and die 
action takes place in a school. A dieme common to the children of 
the two nations will help to bring these children closer together. 

Entertainment films possess a unique value in instruction because 
they serve to train tlie ear of the American student of French. The 
film corporations who distribute these films have expressed a will¬ 
ingness to supply dialogue sheets in order that the students may be¬ 
come familiar widi the words before diey see die film. The sound 
may be shut ofi and the pupils may use these sheets to advantage by 
speaking the parts while the acting is going on on the screen. 

In suggesting that the sound be shut off and that the pupils them¬ 
selves read the dialogue, I have suggested creative art with the 
motion picture. In almostevery school may be found motion-picture 
apparatus and a photoplay club. The French club, or even the 
French classes, might enlist the aid of the members of the photoplay 
clul), and write, produce, and film their own motion picture, based 
on the book they arc reading in class. The class can be divided into 
committees—scenario committee, costume committee, dialogue 
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coxnmiuee—and work together in an c/Tort to lilin the story. 'I'lic 
pupils will not only have the opportunity to know ihcir story better, 
but will learn die language more easily, will develop the ability to 
speak more fluently, to interpret, and therefore Kj iimlcrsiand more 
intelligently that whicli ilicy read. 

Following the example of tlic Walt Disney animal carunins, jew- 
els of satire on h\miankind,iUc students can l>c luailc to mtdcr.st.md 
La Fontaine and his fahlcs. They can ctKipcratc with tlic art dcjiart- 
ment, which will draw the animals for ihrin, and the French stu¬ 
dents will speak the parts. 

In this paper I liavc presented a general view of the possibilities 
of teaching Frcncli with motion pictures. It is iinponaiU to remem¬ 
ber that tlic use of pedagogic films iti language iti';triicii(tni is as yet 
in an extremely early stage. Outstanding filins have already estab¬ 
lished dicir place by the remarkable spread r>f ihcir use within the 
past few years. That the development will coniinuc seems mujues- 
tionablc. How it will proceed, however, depends upon the forma¬ 
tion of a more positive academic altitude based on spccilic objectives. 


note: I.1ST OP MIMS AVAll.AtU.l. 

Vran^ait dti Tourisme, 6io Fifth Avenue, New Ytnk C'iiy. No 
charge for rental. 


Le Havre 

The Valley of the Seine Near Paris 
The Valley of the Seine from 
Rouen to the Sea 
A Stroll throLigli the Lower Alps 
In the Cognac Country 
Devastated France—Reims 
Devastated France—Areas 
In the Casque Country 
Cliaiicilly 
Tunisia 
Strasbourg 
N otre Dame tic Paris 


The Ascent of the Mcr ilc (Hare—* 
Mom Cltnc 

Paris—Walks Along ilic lluiksof 
the Seine 

Maroc—Mnrr.ikcrit l:i Utnige 
Maroc—Kettles ct T'ravaiix Manu¬ 
els 

Frcncli VoUcry Making 
(^hainp.igiu- \Vinr Pic|>ar.iriiin 
The (Frrnth) Pcrfuinr Imhisiry 
The Manoln mir of Pur> rliin ai. 

ihcSJ-vres National l\n imy 
Maiuif.ii'iure (tf Ciubrlius Tapestry 
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La Route dcs Alpes 

Un Mariage Breton 

Vichy, tlie Thermal Establishment 

Exposition Colonialc Imeriiatio- 

Normandy, Brittany 

nalc—Paris 1931 

Lc Ikau Bays dc France—Lc Midi 


Vathe-Uxchan^e, 35 West 35lh Street, New York City. 

Lcs Trols Mousquctaircs 

The Ancient Duchy of Brittany 

Jeanne d’Arc 

Three Ancient Cities of France 

Lc Petit Chose 


Du World rilms, Fihns exhibited at the College of the City of New York, 

23d Street and Lexington Avenue, 

New York City. Admission charge 

to students and teachers. 


Pecheur d’Islande 

Sans Famille 

Crainqucbille 

Prenez Garde i la Peiniurc 

Gaumont-British 


French “U” 

La Garc 

National Cash Register Company 


Briitany and the Mediterranean 

Paris and Alsace-Lorraine 

Coast of France 

Versailles 

Paris 


French Motion Picture Corporation, 126 West Street, New York 

City. 


Les Deux Gamines 

LcMcdecinMalgr^Lui (Fourth 

Prenez Garde ila Pcinture 

year) 

Unc Soiree a la Comcdie-Fran^aisc 

Lc Sud 

(Fourth year) • 

Oasis Saharienne 

French Newsreel 

Fontainebleau 

Jcuncsse 

Terre d‘Amour 

Merlusse 

Provincia 

La Matcrnellc 

Images d’Auvergne 


In the Country of the Annamites 

Bufton-l-Iohncs Lectures Incorporated, Chicago, Illinois. 

France (28 reels) 

Nine Glories of Paris 

Alsace-Lorraine 

Paris 

(ireaL Waters of Versailles 

Paris Markets 

C’afo Life in Paris 
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SQcitl'f /or liducaliott^ Chicago, llliuoii. 

Apple'BlossoinTimcinKWim(uly French r-Aphtr-iiloiin in North 
When the Fishing Fleet CTomcs Anicriui 

Floinc A IfipUjt the Seine 

CatKuliitn C>ovcrntticni MaJtiW /Vt/wre Ihirnut, ()n.4\v,i, C ‘.niittln. 

In Olti French Canada 

GflrriVon F/7ni Diifribularty i(i<M IWiU(Uvay» Kc\c' Ye^rk (’ily. 

Marin Clia|Klelainc Janiis I’nMciir 

Pictoridf CMsj Inc., 350 Macilstin Avenue, New Vnrk Cjij'. 

Paris, the Beautiful 


George Kleine, 19 Hast 2i5t Street, New York C’ity. 


Brittany Picturesque 
Scenes in Algeria 
Flower Fete—Tuilcrics Garden, 
Paris 

Clog Makingin Brittany 
Glimpses oEI'aris—lJoisdc 
Boulogne 
Scenes in Brittany 
Gorges of the Tarn 
Picturesque Corsica 
A Trip through Corsica 
Marseille 

Nancy and the Vosges 
CoiTipicgnc and Pierrefonda 


Sirens of Paris 
Vintage in Iriingtinkn: 
C-‘h» 1 ie.nixdelaI^dre 
A Visit tnihc Pasteur Institute 
NafKiicoM aiul the Sentry 
Siren vS('fiie-F\irt del-ranee, 
Martinique 

MariyrdnindfbiiiisXVIl 
Marie Ahuiineue 
StradHiurg 
liaillctif Aiisicrlit/, 

Blue F'ishiiig Nets 
The Poet i»f the Hrvoiuiion 
The V.ilcuf Aiidc 



RESEARCH PROJECTS AND METHODS: 
THE MOTION PICTURE 


In order that this section of The Journal may be of the greatest possible serv¬ 
ice, its readers are urged to send at once to the editor of this department titles 
-^nd where possible descriptions—of current research projects now in process 
in educational sociology and also those projects in fields of interest hjndred to 
educational sociology. Correspondence upon proposed projects will be wel¬ 
comed. 

THE RELATIONSHIP OP ACQUIRED INFORMATION OR KNOWLEDGE 
OBTAINED FROM CERTAIN EDUCATIONAL MOTION-PICTURE 
FILMS TO THE INTELLIGENCE, GRADE, AGE, SEX, AND 
TYPE OF EDUCATIONAL TRAINING OF PUPILS* 

ARNOLD W. REITZE 

The problem of this research was to show the relationship between 
acquired information obtained from certain educational motion pictures, 
and the intelligence, age, grade, sex, and type of educational training of 
public-school pupils. Two educational films were shown to various repre¬ 
sentative classes in the Jersey City public schools. These classes were first 
given intelligence tests to obtain a standard for comparison. Following 
the film presentation the classes were tested on the subject of the film with 
special comprehension tests devised by the investigator. 

The groups tested included representative classes with varying social 
and nationality backgrounds from elementary schools, from the second 
through the eighth grades, and high-school classes from all grades in sev¬ 
eral difierent courses. In addition, a number of adult, prevocational, and 
vocational classes were used to test pupils with different types of educa¬ 
tional training. 

The films selected, both silent, were chosen because they were similar 
in difficulty of content and were representative of two distinct fields, one 
dealing with history and one with geography. The history film was the 
first reel of the authentic Daniel Boone, an episode in the Chronicles of 


^ This nrticlc is a summary of a rcseardi project undertaken as a Ph,D. thesis at N&w York 
University, 1937. Tlic complete manuscript of *97 pages may be consulted in the New 
York Univcisiiy Library, 100 Washington Square East, New York, N. Y. 
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American Photoplays, prcnluccti hy Yale Ijuivcrsiiy. 1 lie film on geog¬ 
raphy was Wheat (Kastman (^las^nKjin I'ilin^) wludi »s iir#t «lr.uiiaUc 
but rather a logical, sctpicniial development of ihe Msbirci of raising 
wheat. The films were prcscm«l widuiut c<»innicni under typical average 
classroom condiuons widuwi any aucmpi to cmpluM/c lUcm as a part 
of the classroom work to groups r.mging from onr in five cl.i-^ws wiih 
from twenty-five to one hundred aiul fifty pujub. 

Certain broad general conclusions seem warr.uucd hy ihr rcsuhani 
data. Regardless of such f-icinrsas imclligciicc, age, grade, nr cdm.iiinnal 
training, the scores of the film comprcliriisiMn trus arc rcl.itivciy high. 
Most pupils gain considerable inforinalion ilirnugli mcrcrx|x*surc it» edu¬ 
cational inolion-piciurc films. If ibis is possible wiib rdiuaiional film 
without previous preparation or final discussitm, .sviih liliiis •>rcrn very 
much worth while as a definite of the cducaiiniivd prt^grani. 

The data on die rclaticmship bciss-ccn the kimwlrdgc <<bt.Mncd from 
educational films and die inicIllgciKC n( ibe pupib show in grnrral dial 
the mean scores on die film coinprcbcnsiioi tests improve with the in¬ 
crease in intcUigenee. The film scores u( those <«( low IQ iuiic.w ns the 
pupils grow older. There is comparaiivcly liidr .utnal diiTcrcnvc in the 
mean film scores of diosc of lower IQ aiul those of die biglicM IQ wliich 
seems to indicale diat relatively the lower IQ group g.tin imiir fnan rdn- 
cadonal films. 

With regard to knowledge olnainctl from films and grade of pupil, 
ill general, dicrc is a dcfuiUc Increase on the film Mores of dtr tests as a 
whole from the second to die eighth gr.ide. After diis grailc ilir sct)res 
remain relatively constant. When it is coiisideicd ili.u ibr Ilium wi re [»rc- 
sented widioiit comment or alicmpi at ic.uliing, ilua die iiiuiu tl le.iding 
ability, both of film titles am) tcsiquesiion% w.i%;tn iinport.im f.K(i>r, iluii 
viewing theatrical films is ipiiic liinitcil in the. lower gr.ides, .md lahor 
facts of this nature, the results secin to indicate iliai tliililrcii in die lower 
grades acc\uircd more from the fihm iluui woulvl Ivc cNpev.ted. 

1 he data show, in general, that the older pupils rcicivcd a higher score 
than the younger pupils on die film coiiiprclieuMoii U 'As. In f.ui, for most 
of the items on these tests, diosc over ciglucen have the highcsi svnrrs. 
This holds true for the group as a whole, as well as fen duksc with .m IQ 
range from iio to and those with an IQ below loir dir IQ pjdup 
above no die diirlccn-year-old group tnaki-s dir brsi diowiug. In.iMuiicii 
as the lower IQ and over-age group serins lodo rehiiivrlv Ift ir( i ili.m du- 
normal age and liuclligcntc group it .seems to imlieaic ibr woith wliile- 
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ness of using more educational film with these groups. In practically 
every case the boys are definitely superior to the girls in so far as the results 
of the film comprehension tests are concerned. This is a fact for the group 
as a whole, as well as for the various intelligence levels, except for the IQ 
range below 90 in which the girls have a slightly higher rating on the 
film tests. With questions requiring observation of detail the boys do 
better than the girls in almost every single instance. With questions of 
reading ability the girls arc slightly superior, while with questions of 
comprehension the boys and girls are quite evenly matched. In the adult 
groups the college men and women seem to be evenly matched while the 
evening-school adults show the men slightly superior. The vocational 
classes rate higher on the film comprehension tests than any other group 
with the exception of the bigh-school, college-preparatory classes, who 
show the best results. The vocational classes lead all groups on questions 
involving observation of detail. This higher rating holds despite the fact 
that the vocational classes are usually considerably below the standards 
of scholastic ability held for the regular classes. The prevocational classes, 
whose scholastic abilities are still lower, also make a better showing than 
the regular grammar and high-school classes. Yet, even though there are 
no pupils in these classes with an IQ above no, their mean film scores 
compare favorably with those in die regular grammar and high-school 
classes who have an IQ above no. 

In general, in practically every case the higher mean scores on the film 
comprehension tests were received on the Daniel Boone film, which was 
a carefully dramatized story using a sufficient number of titles to com¬ 
pletely explain the story and the action of the film. It is possible for any 
one with fair reading ability to follow the story of the film and gain con¬ 
siderable Information. The film on wheat, while not dramatized, was 
arranged in a logical and sequential form for telling the story, with few 
titles. With this type of film, the pupil is more dependent upon the teacher 
for the interpretation and explanation of the story. Perhaps, for this rea¬ 
son, the results were not so high on this film as on the first. 

An analysis of the results of the individual questions on the film com¬ 
prehension tests indicates that the responses to questions are in direct 
proportion to the emphasis of the scene in the film. The questions based 
on a scene which was emphasized by photographic means, such as a close- 
up, received the highest ratings. This points to the desirability of empha¬ 
sizing important facts in the film by such photographic techniques as 
lighting arrangements and camera angles. 
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The data on the various kinds of film questions used in tlic film com- 
prehension tests indicate a need for iraininj; pupils to view ctlucational 
films, to observe the dcuils and to grasp die significance of a film, or to 
comprehend the film as a whole. .'llic data show iliat, for most groups, 
the questions requiring reading ability receive a higlicr rating than <iucs. 
dons of observation of detail, or comprclicnsion. 

A PROJECT TO LIST HEALTH, SAFETY, AND RECHEATIOSAI. PII.MS 

In connection with the motion-picture course at New York University, 
die Misses Lcla C. and Kathleen M. Horton have ctjmjdcicd a project to 
catalogue health films. Tiic aim of (his project, for which Dr. ]. h*. Mon¬ 
tague, editor of the Health Digat, was the adviser, was to make a list 
of all available health films. Catalogues and other informational aids 
concerning films were obtaincsl from as many sources as possible hy letter 
and by personal calls. 

The films on licalth were listed on 3 by 5 cards anti the following in¬ 
formation was given about each film if possible j title, width, length, color, 
sound or silent, inllammable or not, rem or sale and terms, disirihutor, 
and description. A total of 13O films on many phases t)f health have been 
listed. Copies of the lists arc now in the hands of Dr.}. h\ Montague and 
the Department of Physical Education of New York University. 

A similar project to list and classify denial films has \Kcn catrictl on 
in connection with the motion-picture course at New York University hy 
Joseph J. Obst, D.U.S. 

Another project of a similar nature which has liecn cc)m()lcicd is a set 
of films on safety. There arc 75 in this group and the wme information 
is given concerning these films as is given about the health films. This 
list was compiled by Kathleen Horton. The Department «>( Physical Edu¬ 
cation of New York University, Dr. J. P. Montague, and I/:la C. 1 lorion 
have copies of this list. 

A similar list of films on physical-education activities c.xclusivc of 
health, safety, and recreation has been compiled by I>cla C', Horinn. There 
arc 200 films in this list and there arc copies filed at the s.iinc sources as 
the other two sets. Anoilicr similar list on recreation is being compiled 
at the present time hy a member of the pUysicalcduvatitiu siaiT at New 
York University. Lists of sources for these three groups of films were also 
compiled. 
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INFORMATION WANTED ABOUT SCHOOL-MADE FILMS 

Have you made a motion picture in your school? If so, will you tell 
other schools who have made pictures and those who want to make them 
about it? The Committee on Standards for Motion Pictures and News¬ 
papers of the National Council of Teachers of English is holding a con¬ 
ference by mail so that all chose who are interested may learn from each 
other. Will you write the following information on a sheet of paper: 

1. Title and subject of your film or a description of it. 

2. Length of your film. Is it 400,800, or 1,600 feet long ? 

3. Width of your film. Is it 16 or 35mm.? 

4. Is it a silent or sound film? 

5. What group produced your film? Was it a cinema or camera club? 

6. To what person may we write to find out more about your film? 

7. Should you like to exchange films with other schools P 

8. What advice can you give to schools that want to produce their first 
films, or to cliose who want to take more motion pictures? 

Please send your information to Mr. Hardy R. Finch, Greenwich High 
School, Greenwich, Connecticut, 
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The Alrican andihe Cinema, by h. A. Ntm.irTT.inil (J. Latham. 

Lontlojti: Edinburgb House Press, 1937, 2‘^o (liigcs. 

From a sociological suiuljMiintlbis is one of ilic mr.si inirrc sling bmjks 
ever written about moiirui piciuies. U iva drvtiipiion df an r^i]»criiiiciu 
carried oji under the auspices of ihcDcjufiincnt of Smi.ii ami Imlnsirial 
Research of (he lnicrniHional Misshm.iry (toiiiuil, liir work f<f ibr I^aniu 
Educational Cinema IvvjKriiucnt in Afrua slncing (Ur jwriiKl March 
1935 (0 May 1937. The cxncrinicnr was first Miggcsir<! by rlir [HWrriy of 
native recreational life ;nnl the inaladiuMiiicnis of the natives due to 
their coiuacls with Western culiurc ami pariiuil.uly ihr distr<'|i.nuy be¬ 
tween the rural villages ami tlic mining towns. The j)ijr|Hjsc was to 
develop films that should serve the doiihle fuiutioii f>f adnli cduc.tlion 
of an illiterate jKoplc niid the ciirkhmciu of their rrcrcaiioiiiil rt^tporiu* 
allies. One innovation of the exjicfimciH was to prinliKr useful films on 
the spot iti Africa using native actors ami tlicn to show these films (0 
native audiences and note their rcauions. Smne f>f the inpics iiKludcd 
the post-ofFicc savings liank, the chief, coii|KT.nivcs. m)) 1 en'sion, ilie liarc 
and the leopard, more milk, healthy h.iliir\ .ul^slh^^i.l, InHihworm, 
Uganda Roy Scouts, niul c.nilc aiul disease. The phHluiiiun mni rvliihi- 
tion of these films in Africa tuiUcatctl their edm .uion.d supfrioriiy to the 
commercial Importctl imKluci for the jKoplr of these prrliirr.itc cnluircs. 
In spite of educational aims, the films were |H>pnl.u' rnimiig the n.iiivcs 
who were willing to pay to see them. Ii was disu»vcrrd further that sub¬ 
ject inatter is more imprinant (hnn tcchim'.il merit to n.ilive gmups. This 
experiment i.s particularly .siguificam as imlii.ning flic great llrvihiliiy 
of the motion picture ns un educational iiisirmnein. 

T/ieliisiory of Motion P/W/rre^Jiy Mai»ru:k RAHaw:iit:nnd RuJU-.r'c 

Brasiuach. Translated ami edited hy Ihis Raury. New York: 
W. W. Norton and Company, h;3R, 3<)o pages. 

This is the bc.st history of the motion picture yet to .ippr.ir arul a large- 
part of the credit must go to Iris Rarry of the Museum of Modern An 
I'ilm Library in New York. In iraii-shiiing ihr work fr<»in the b'rciHli, 
Miss Barry’s conirihuiion consists largely of rorrrtiiug many errors w-hich 
nppc.Trcd in the original French ediiiitii of the work and in eliminating 
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the prejudice which the authors of the original work held toward the 
American film. Undoubtedly the great history of the motion picture is 
Still to be written; yet we are grateful for the present volume which will 
serve an important purpose in college courses in motion-picture appre¬ 
ciation in giving to students the background development of the film not 
only in America but throughout the world. 

The volume is divided into six parts, each representing a chronological 
period, with a seventh serving as a review of the forty years of cinema 
history from 1895 to 1935. And this is no date and fact history, although 
there are dates and facts aplenty. It is the history of an art as well as an 
industry and the events which arc described arc interpreted in terms of 
their significance for the development of cinematic art, a characteristic 
which makes this work more important to the student than most previ¬ 
ous ambitious histories of the motion picture. 

Garbo and the 'Night Watchmen, by Alistair Cooke. London: 
Jonathan Cape, 1937, 315 pages. 

Mr. Cooke, well-known film critic of the British Broadcasting Com¬ 
pany, has performed a real service to the literature of the motion picture 
by collecting a selection from the writings of British and American film 
critics. Tills type of literature, often “vigorous, witty, and lucid,” is what 
the curators of theater collections in our libraries call “fugitive material” 
because it is soon lost in the dusty files of old newspapers and magazines. 
“Garbo," in the title of the book, stands for the motion pictures and the 
“Night Watchmen” are the film critics. Arranging his material chrono¬ 
logically and beginning with 1927, Mr. Cooke includes the writing of 
such well-known critics as Robert Herring, Don Herold, Robert For¬ 
sythe, and Otis Ferguson, comments on a variety of motion pictures in¬ 
cluding photoplays of every type representing all countries where films 
are produced. This book is of particular value to persons interested in 
motion-picture criticism and in forming a motion-picture taste. It is a 
valuable addition to the literature available for advanced classes in mo¬ 
tion-picture appreciation. 

Merlitsse, by Marcel Pagnol. Edited with introduction, notes, and 
vocabulary by Lucius Gaston Mofeait. New York: Henry Holt 
and Company, 1937,117 pages. 

This is a French motion-picture scenario presented for study in Ameri¬ 
can classes in French. It was first published in La Petite Illustration in 
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1935 and was considered an innovation becauw of the f.ici that ihe orig- 
inal text was written for the screen by an auiUorof distinction. M. Pagnol 
himself, the autiior of the famous Topase, prtxiuccd and tlirccicd the 
French motion picture which svjs made from the Kcnario prcsciucd in 
this volume. 7 'hc play is the story of a French school, the well-known 
lyc^ffj and a misundcrsirxxl teacher who had a real interest in the boys 
placed in his charge hut who concealed his khullincss i«\v,u<I them be¬ 
neath a very severe exterior. 

Le Rdk In/ellaclual Hu Cinema, by R. Axniieim, A. Ashfoiix, ct al. 
New York; Columbia University Press, 1937, ^ pages. 

This book published by the Institute of Intellectual Cax>{>craiion gives 
an interesting perspective to students of the cinema. It contains a survey 
article on the history of the film in eleven countries by V. Jahicr as well 
as eleven articles by leaders of film movements in various parts of the 
world. Here the reader may learn what Paul Roiha, F. W. Alli>ort, Walt 
Disney, Rudolf Arnheim, and cKhers think nlmut (he intellectual role of 
the film. 

Rooinotes /o//ieF//m, edited by Chaw-v^ Daw. New York; Oxford 

University Press, 1937,333 pages. 

Flcre 1$ one of the first symposiums on film production nnd one of 
the most Utcr.itc of the several which have been written. Charles Davy, 
editor of the work, has been film critic of the I^nrlon Mercury since 1935. 
Mr. Davy has marshaled his ex|>crW on every phase of fdm making bui 
he has chosen them from the English ant) Huro|>c.in Him industries in¬ 
stead of from Hollywood. Flis organiv^iion of material indicnics a more 
analytic approacli to his subject than the usual sympf>sium. Mis volume 
is divided into four pans: the first deals with studio work t)r how a film 
is made; the second discusses screen material or help from die other arts; 
the third deals with film industry problems; and the fourih widj films 
in relation to the public. Among Ids contributors arc sucli illustrious 
names as Alfred Hilclicock, Robert Donat, Alberto C^ivalcanii, John 
Grierson, and Alexander Korda. The book is something more than a 
presentation of screen techniques. It .ittcmpis to interpret the meaning 
of these techniques not only in imlusirial, hut also in arii.uic ami .social 
terms. The volume is beautifully illustrated with coiloiyiws and halftones. 
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It is ideally adapted for more advanced courses in photoplay appreciation 
and for study groups tliat are interested in interpretation as well as in 
descriptions of motion-picture techniques. 

The Movies Come from America, by Gilbirt Seldes. New York; 

Charles Scribners Sons, 1937,114 pages. 

Mr. Scldes, popular journalist and film critic, has written an interest¬ 
ing essay on the motion picture. It contains original and stimulating com¬ 
ments on various phases of the films, particularly the content and 
treatment of their subject matter and the factors determining their ade¬ 
quacy from the standpoint of the motion-picture audience. The author, 
refraining from the usual trite observations about motion pictures, pre¬ 
sents some unique and provoking theories. We shall state only one 
example. Rejecting tlie usual reasons accepted by the motion-picture pro¬ 
ducers as to why people go to pictures, Mr. Seldes insists that the millions 
in the weekly American film audience go primarily because films move 
and not because of the stars or the stories; they are attracted simply by 
movement on the screen. This is the primary although it may be the 
unconscious motive of the mass audience. There is a second reason, how¬ 
ever, according to Mr. Seldes and this is the desire to go where other 
people are gathered together in order to enjoy something in company with 
other persons, to participate. The book is worth reading if for no other 
reason than that it suggests some new slants on the various factors which 
make American motion pictures what they are today. 

The Seven Soviet Arts, by Kurt London, London: Faber and Faber, 

193% 365 pages. 

This is the first successful attempt to describe the whole contemporary 
artistic field in the Soviet Union. When Dr. London, a combination of 
trained musician, philosopher, and journalist, published a book on Pilm 
Music in 1936, it at once attracted the attention of the Russian artists in 
this field. He was invited to Russia to lecture on the subject and was 
enabled to study the various Soviet arts under the most favorable con¬ 
ditions. In the present volume he discusses in an incisive manner the 
cultural organization of the Soviet and the artistic principles sponsored 
by the Stnliii regime, tlie traditional and contemporary arts, among which 
the motion picture receives generous recognition, and the relation of 
children to the arts in Russia. 
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Films of Everyday Life, by 1 Iim.a Wniar-w;, New York; Produc¬ 
tion CommiUcc, Mciropoliian Moiion Picture Otuiicil, 6i 
padres. 

This is an annouted biljH(fgrapbyof M'Jcctcd Jibr»s r»n ciitrcru prob¬ 
lems. The films arc listed actoniiiij' lo Milijm in.uirr .lud iiulcxcd 
where they fnlS into more than onecatcjittjy.Thf irisMsu .dph.ihciical 
index of sponsors and of priwluccrs, as well ;o.i list nf M.uirr material for 
films. The films listed arc iKt -mv t»f their Imiv.d cxecilcntc 

ifi die ircainicni of social lopits. 'I’licy iruiMilutr a v.iluahlc pnnip of 
examples (or the proiluccr of lumtoimncrcial films who wishes in learn 
the principles of screen irealmcnl of social t(*pi<s. 

We Make the Movies, cdiial by Nancy NAnMHt^Bc. New York; 
W. W. Norton and Company, 19^7, [ingcs. 

One of the first hcKiks to give a coinplcic piemre of . 1 1 Inllyvs-iwul studio 
and the complex processes licluiul die making of American UnllYvvtKKl 
cntcruinnicni: films, this hixik is n symjtosium svriiirii hy Ir.idiug iccli- 
nicians nnd including .such weiKkimwii ii.imes as I.. Kasky, Sidney 
Howard, llcttc Davis, Max .Siciiicr, and Wall Dimipv. Well illustraicd 
wkh production stills, the volume will l»c uvfiil in t*)urscs iu moiion- 
pfciurc appreciation in scliooh and tollegrs as well as in oilier study 
groups. It lias a real inicrcsl also for ihr general ic.idrr. 'I'hc prinessrs hy 
which a story is made Into a rmtiion pinnre are cxpl.iinnl Mep by step 
from the producer's search for inaierial and the luiyiug nf ilic story until 
die picture finally reaches die exhibitor's screen, syiu,hroni/cd, stored, 
and edited. Tlic hook includes in the apjK'ndix a gl(»ss.iry of icriiis and a 
biography of cacli of die contrihiiiors. 

Tall{^ing Viuurcs: Horn They Are Made, Hotv to Appreciate Them, 
by Barkeit C. Kii-suno. lUchmond: JoliiiMm Publishing Caun- 
pany, 1937, 332 pages. 

The author of this book is traveling rcprcscniaiivc for ilic Mciro fudd- 
wyn-Maycr Publicity Dc]>arimcnt. Me lias added aimdicr volume to the 
mcreasing list of those wliiclt will prove useful 10 liigh-SL-litHil photoplay 
clubsj courses on molion-picuirc appreciaiion, and other study groups 
interested in the commercial cinema as ii is protliiccd in 1 lollywoi k 1. After 
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discussing the significance of motion-picture appreciation and giving a 
brief sketcli of motion-picture history, the author takes the reader- through 
the entire production of a motion picture. In his chapter on social influ¬ 
ences, the author gives a brief presentation of the importance of motion 
pictures as a medium of communication and as a social and educational 
force. He then discusses the film in home and school and the film abroad, 
and finally he suggests some of the unsolved problems of the motion pic¬ 
ture and its future possibilities. 

Careers in the Films, by Robert Humfrey. London: Sir Isaac Pit¬ 
man and Sons, Ltd., 1938, 104 pages. 

This is a short survey of professional opportunities in the British 
motion-picture industry. The volume will give youngsters a superficial 
knowledge of the diverse activity areas of the British film industry. 
Besides describing the various crafts and occupations embodied in a 
studio unit, it contains a chapter on the early days of the British film 
industry which may be of interest to film historians. In its appendix is 
a list of useful trade references such as a list of British production units 
and studios, newsreel companies, film stock manufacturers, and a bibliog¬ 
raphy listing a number of standard film books. 

Behind the Screen, edited by Stephen Watts. London: Arthur Bar¬ 
ker, 1938, 176 pages. 

This book is a symposium written by experts on the various phases of 
motion-picture technique. It covers every phase of the industry from the 
producer to the problem of distribution. In presenting the diverse aspects 
of his subject, the editor, a film critic of the London Sunday Express, has 
chosen outstanding experts in each field of activity. Practically all the 
names of the authors, including such personalities as George Cukor, 
Leslie Howard, Douglas Shearer, and many others are well known to the 
picture-going public, most of them closely associated with Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer. The book is well illustrated, well written, and gives the 
reader a complete picture in compact form of the complex processes 
involved in making a motion picture from the first inception of the story 
to its final exhibition on the screen. There is an interesting preface by 
Hugh Walpole. 
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Money Behind the Screen^ by F. 1). Ki.iK<iEN*r>F.R and Stuart Legg. 
London: Lawrence and Wisliart, my, 79 ])agcs. 

This book, made wiih ihc awmance <»f lUt cdiiors (>( ihc World Pilm 
Newt, is a report prepared on Ixrhalf of (he Hriiish Film Omncil with a 
preface by John Grierson. It is a short, coniiwr, and scholarly ixcseniaiion 
of the financial structure of the tlriiisli ami Atnerican film industries. 
Here are stadsiics on iltc American dominance of (he Uridsh market, 
figures on recent lerulencics in prrKliiclion, disinhution, and cxliihition. 
The statistics were taken from reliable sources such as the Cxirnpany Keg- 
istrauon Office, the pages of the financial and film iradc press, and stand, 
ard British Aim annuals. 

How io Use Talkjng Pictures in Rusiticts, Uy LvnkS. MTTttAU*E and 
H. G. C(nusT£NSEN. New York: I larjwr and Hroilicis, 1938, 2^6 
pages. 

In diis compact volume Mr. McicaUe, hc.ul nf the Story and Script 
Department, and Mr, Clirisicnscn, preiidem and prrxinciirm manager of 
the West Coast Sound Studios, Inc., give a comprehensive anti detailed 
picture of die commercial mcaitm picture. 'I'lic Airrwtud was writtcti by 
Roy S.Durstine who believes that (licbrKik will assist advertising agencies 
to buy intelligently from outside prtKliiccrs, ns well as to organize ihcir 
osvii motion-picuire departments. TIic authors fed that t.alking pictures 
must be custom-built to meet the needs of a single user and that individ¬ 
uals and organizations use Alms (i) to convey informaiitin and (3) to 
persuade, convince, or change the |K>ints of view of other grnu()j quickly, 
dramatically, and cfrcciivcly. Tl\c authors exjuumd in great detail the 
various phases of commercial film protluctioa: planning of films, iyj>cs 
of film presentations, examples of commercial Kfipts, pn^ilems of proper 
production and how ilicy affect costs, and promotion t>f films. The hook 
contains a detailed subject-matter index. 

How to Use the ’Educational Sound Vilm, by M. K. ilRtsNvm iER. 
Chicago; The University of Chicago Prc.ss, 1937, > 7*1 p-igcs. 

The educational .sound film has taken its pine among nuKlrrn mate¬ 
rials of instruction and its potential effectiveness as an aid to learning has 
been definitely established. In this liincly volume the use of the .sound 
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film in education is discussed from the standpoint of practical experience. 
The book is useful botli to classroom teachers and to school administra¬ 
tors. “The book discusses tlic importance of the careful integration of the 
instrument with the curriculum.” 

Motion Pictures in Education: A Summary of the Literature, by 
Edgar Dale, Fannie W. Dunn, Charles F. Hoban, Jr,, and Eti'a 
Schneider. New York: H. W. Wilson Company, 1937,472 pages. 

This volume, compiled under the auspices of the Committee on Motion 
Pictures in Education of the American Council of Education, is an excel¬ 
lent addition to the literature of visual aids in schools. It deals not only 
with motion pictures, but with other forms of visual devices commonly 
used in teaching. It covers in order the following topics; the administra¬ 
tion of visual aids} teaching with motion pictures and other visual aids; 
selecting instructional films; teacher preparation in visual education. The 
volume is a collection of ckssified and annotated digests of articles dealing 
with the above topics appearing in periodical literature and serves as a 
sort of casebook. Valuable bibliographies arc included within the volume 
and appear in the appendix. 

Decency in Motion Pictures, by Martin Quigley. New York; The 
Macmillan. Company, 1938,100 pages. 

In this book Martin Quigley, cditor-in-chicf and publisher of the 
Motion Picture Herald, has expounded the philosophy underlying the 
Motion Picture Production Code, which is a series of regulations adopted 
by the producers’ group in 1930 containing moral “do nots" for American 
motion-picture producers. Chapter I reports on the obligations of the mo¬ 
tion-picture industry in maintaining standards for preserving morals 
in the family; Chapter II reports on die origin of censorship laws, the 
ineffectiveness of political censorship, and die tardiness of social leader¬ 
ship; Chapter III contains short summaries of pictures which the author 
considers “wrong standards.” The text of the Production Code is printed 
and a few related problems such as block-booking and double-billing, the 
foreign film, and the Legion of Decency arc discussed. The book treats 
fundamental problems of the motion-picture industry and should prove 
enlightening even if die reader does not fully agree with Mr. Quigley’s 
philosophy. 
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Photography, by C. K. Kenneth Meks. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1937,220 pages. 

Dr. Mccs, who is dirctlor rcsc.irc\i ami dcvclopmrni nf ihc l^siman 
Kodak Company at RiKhcsicr. has priKhKc*!.! Ivcamifnlly ilhiMr.ncil vol¬ 
ume on the art and technique of plutn^graphy. Ikgninirig with the history 
a£ the subject he goes into the niamif.unirc <*f ph(nogt.ijihic materials 
and then discusses imxlcrn [tholographic pr.uiuc. He iiicludrs a discus¬ 
sion of the [iluvtogiMjthic image, tone v.»luc5. c«*U>r pluftrrgraphy, and 
applications of fthoiogr.iphy (o rn«Klcrn life, I Ic ilcvtrtcs an interesting 
chapter to inoiiott-piciurc phtKogr.ipliy. This Inwik. while of primary 
interest to the tcchniciaiit is vvorih while for any one inicicMct) in inoiioit 
pictures. 

Photo-chmems and Their Application, hy Rki no Kanoh. Trans¬ 
lated by Ancel St. John. New York: Kcinholil Publishing Cor¬ 
poration, 1938, aSG pages. 

This bcxik dealing with a highly icchnical subject, ii.tiurly, harrier layer 
photocells, is ncvcrdiclcH intended ftit the layiu.m w)io is inirrcHcd In 
the possible use of photoelectric devices as well .is for ilir scientist or 
engineer. The layman, however, in iliis ease will tindotihtcdly be the 
motion-picuirccttginccr who may l>c aide u» .ipj'ly sonic of ilic rnciu dis¬ 
coveries of physical science in this hd<i in the vilution oi his own proh- 
lem. In Part I the author dcscrilws the dcvdopmeni tiC the phoUwlcmcnts, 
the various theories concerning the scmicomhutor plinioeiTcci, .ind the 
physical scmiphuUKclIs. In Pan II he makes a]i|ilic,uions of the principles 
discussed to pholoclcciric illumination nicicrs, expoMire nu:trrs for photo¬ 
graphic purposes, special photometric u|>{Mr.iuis, long-disi.incc transmis¬ 
sion of qimnliiics, amplifying equipment, plioiorlc^irh’ switching and 
signal devices, and uses in various other sciences. 

The Vilm Game, by Low Warren. I^nulon: 'V. Werner Laurie, 
Ltd., 1937,221 pages. 

Here is an inicrc.siing tUicumcm nn the ilcvclojimoiu of the British 
moiion-picutrc industry. The author, a l-'dltm* v\ the Hriiish Itisiituic of 
Journalists, played a leading pan in the ftpunding of (ilmai .ole p.ipcrs in 
England. For more than twenty-live years his imiin.ut* .tsMKi.iiitm with 
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personalities connected both with the industrial^ the technical, and artis¬ 
tic phases of the British cinema gave him first-hand opportunity to 
observe the film industry. His book is not a formal systematic history of 
the motion picture in Britain but rather a personal narrative embodying 
his own observation and full of anecdotes of personalities and organiza¬ 
tions working in the film field. , 

Hollywood Through the Bacl( Door, by E. Nils Holstius. New 
York: Longmans, Green and Company, 1937,316 pages. 

The author, an English writer o£ considerable reputation, conceived 
the idea of going to Hollywood and attempting to write for pictures. The 
novelty in his plan, however, was that he would go "through the back 
door" beginning as an eittra and through his own efforts make the neces¬ 
sary contacts. He sought only a trial as a writer, but not for pay unless he 
demonstrated his ability in this field. The book is an interesting chronicle 
of his experiences with the tawdry side of the motion-picture city as well 
as with the important personalities with whom he finally was able to 
make contacts. 

00 to the Pictures, by Frank Reynolds. London: 'William Collins 
Sons and Company, 1937,168 pages. 

In this pleasant little volume Frank Reynolds, well-known artist of 
Punch, has given us his impression by word and hand not only of the 
motion-pictures as he visits them but of m.any other subjects. The book 
is whimsical and British both in its atmosphere and its humor. The 
author’s observations are those of the casual picturc-gocr rather than the 
"hard-bitten film critic” and naturally he has more to say about the 
popular English favorites than about the American. This happy little 
book will provide a pleasant hour for film lovers. 

I Should Have Stayed Home, by Horace McCoy. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1938,235 pages. 

Mr. McCoy, known for his novel of the marathon dancers entitled 
They Shoot Horses Don’t They, has written a story of Hollywood. 
Apologists tor the moilon-picturc capilol will undoubiedly feel that Mr. 
McCoy’s presentation is warped and unfair. This is the story of motion- 
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piciurc extras, primarily of a young man arnl wnrn.in and their various 
frustrnLions and icmptatinns with the uhtitiatc ilisiltnj^itmmrnt wliich 
they sulTcr in the picture colony. The Intuk prcwttts rvnly one side of 
Hollywood and cannot be taken t<w .wfioiHly a WK iolri-gical treatise, 
for Hollywood must liavc iw decent .“jimI gcucfous side .15 well as that 
depicted by Mr. McCk>y. 

Vaicntifw, th VnforgolUn, by Rsx.iiR C, 1 a)5 Angeles: 

Wetzel Publisliing Cxrmpany, 19.^7, z’yfi p.iges, 

A review of this ly{>c of volume in u siHirdc^gital jniirii.il ni.iy be ques¬ 
tioned but it, together witli the following work nn )c,in llarlnw, has a 
definite sociopsycliological interest. Some remarkable srfCi.il phenomena 
of''moviedom”arc the emotional rc.itiioin to film stars of picture fans of 
both sexes and a certain mac;ibrc imcicsi dispkiycil in the events con¬ 
nected with (he last illnesses, the funerals, and the gr.ivrf of certain stars. 
The present book is written by (he cusirxlian of the last resting place of 
Valentino in the tnausolcumof the Holly wtxxl cemetery. It ctmiairisa brief 
sketch of the star's life to svhich has been added '*thc .analysis rtf V.ilcntino 
from the points oiview of graplmlogy, tmmernhvgy, and asirfdogy." The 
book contains an account of some of the events ir.tnspiring at Valentino's 
tomb during the years since bis death as well as jxnnol irdnncs to him by 
a variety of persons. Let us hope dial when ibr prennived "Mhldklown 
of Hoilywotxl" is finally wriiien, it will include a cluiiner dealing with 
the types of phenomena suggested by ihi» volume. 

Jean Harlow: Hollywood Comet, by Dkntnfr Davif:?:. brndon: 

Constable and Company, 1937,153 pages. 

Here is tire film fan's ideal biography of Jean Marlow written for her 
British fans and presenting the hero wor.ship]>cr's (riciurc of :i I hdlywood 
career. The spirit of the book may be indicated by quoting its opening 
sentence, “J^an Harlow was a sircamihicd platinum blonde in a chro¬ 
mium age." The book traces her career from childhrxKl in Kans.is City 
until she becomes one of the world's best known film aclrcs^<'s. (lonsidcr- 
ablc space is devoted to iicr three unsuccessful marriages, her professional 
problems and ambitions, her last illness, her tlc.iih, and liie iwrsonal 
qualities which endeared her to d large mass amlicncc. 
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EDITORIAL 

At die annual meeting of tlic Educational Sociology Section of 
die American Sociological Society in Atlantic City, Decenober 1937, 
the following motion was unanimously approved: 

That The Journal of Educational Sociology, the oHicial publication of 
the Section, devote the December 1938 issue to the publication of the 
papers to be discussed at the 1938 meeting of the Section f 

That the December issue be made available to all interested in the 
activities of the Section upon the payment of fifty cents, twenty-five cents 
of which shall be used by the Section to establish a permanent mailing list, 
the remainder to reimburse The Journal for the cost of publication and 
mailing the issue. 

The first Section meeting will be devoted to the newer techniques 
in group work. Due to the inevitable nature of relief, it has been 
primarily individual in its approach. It is increasingly recognized 
that social therapy must supplement individual care; that social 
attitudes contribute to rehabilitation. 

The problem for discussion at die second meeting of the Section 
is one of vital import for the future of public education, tlie relation 
of Federal and State government to die public school. 

The American public school developed as an expression of the 
needs of the local community. For almost two centuries the control 
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and support of die «:kool—wluck gradually 3li5fic<l from private 
and religious agencies lo public rcsprmdhiliiy—were retained by 
the local district or town. With the development of the school 
board, its members were represenulives of the coinnuiniiy and 
reflected its interests. There was a sense of pride in the expanding 
educational facilities offered. In rural districts the onc rfK»m rural 
school was theirs in a very lilcral sense. Tile trustees hired and fired 
the tcaclicr, determined the curriculum, atul set tlic Icngili of die 
school term. 

No one will deny that ilicrc were weaknesses iji such a system, 
that glaring inc<]unlitics existed, that tc.'ichcrs were selected often 
witli little regard for their preparation to teach. U was a natural 
development time the last iltrcc tjuarters of a ccnuiry should have 
been characterized by die development nf Stale sup|K»rl, supervi¬ 
sion, and control. There is siill little uniformity In die degree to 
which tlic State has taken over responsibility from the coininunity. 
The amount of State support varies from less dian l^^'o |>rr cent of 
the cost of education to that in which the Smte pny.s ])ractically die 
entire cose. Tlic same wide variation is found in die rlrgrcc nf con¬ 
trol, from suggested State syllabi and link .su|>crvision to required 
courses of study, State prescription of certification of teachers, and 
constant supervision tlirough State impcciors and State examina¬ 
tions, 

While there were early efforts on the part of tlic Federal Oovern- 
ment to encourage public education, no definite ire nd is observable 
until the turn of the present century. The depression brought the 
problem of support of the public schools into sharp focus. I'lic pro¬ 
posed legislation seeks to establish permanently the principle of 
Federal aid to public education. 

Despite the success or failure of projwscd legislation to be enacted 
into law, or the degree of Stale aid and control, there is n definite 
and accelerating trend toward Statesujiport and control and toward 
Federal support of education. 
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Two extremely significant questions emerge from an analysis of 
tliese trends. Does financial aid necessarily imply control of public 
education ? and To what degree is it possible and desirable to retain 
local initiative and local pride in the expanding- services of die 
public school? 

Francis J. Brown 


Program of Meeting of the 

Educational Sociology Section of the American Sociological Society 
THE BOOK-CADILLAC HOTEL, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 

December 28, Lunciieon meeting, 12.00 o’clock 

Professor Ardiur J. Todd, Northwestern University, Chairman 

T opici Social Group Work in Theory and Application 

“The Contribution of Social Work to Sociological Theory and 
Educational Practice,” Neva L. Boyd, Northwestern University 
“The Operation of Group Principles in Social Work," Josephine 
Strode 

December 30, Morning meeting, 9.00-1 r.oo o’clock 
Professor Francis J. Brown, New York University, Cliairman 

Topic: The Government and Education 

“The Federal Government and Education," Howard A. Dawson, 
Director of Rural Service, NEA, Washington, D. C. 

“The State and Education,” Herbert L. Spmeer, President of Penn¬ 
sylvania College for Women 




THE CONTRIBUTION OF SOCIAI, GROUP WORK 
TO EDUCATION AND SOCIAL THl-QRY 

NEVA L- BOYD 
Norihweitcrn Vnivcrmy 

Professional group work has dcYcl()|>c<l during the past forty 
years as a welfare rather than an ctlucaiifinal movement, its purpose 
being the providi ng for constructive leisure, particularly in the form 
of the play of children and tire recreation of adolescent youth. The 
tlicory and methodology employed in group svork are, however, 
being applied increasingly in dealing with groups of persons in 
other fields such as education, ease work, consumer cod|>crativcs, 
and as correctional and thcrajKUtic measures in Slate institutions 
and hospitals. 

As might be cxj>ccicd, many different ty|>cs of youth organiza¬ 
tions have developed under private auspices in aildiiion to vast 
recreational systems provided under public adminisiration, all with 
the welfare of youth as a common pUTi>osc but with considerable 
difference in specific objectives and still greater divergence in 
theory and practice. 

Because of this lack of standardi'/aiion the writer must he held 
responsible for the ideologies set forth in this pa|>cr. In treating the 
subject of die contribution of group work to cilucation it is neces¬ 
sary to posit as a premise certain general principles, one of which is 
the biological principle of the organism as a whole as j)rcscntcd by 
Professor C. M. Child in his Physiological ronudations oj Ikbaaior. 
This principle is now so generally accepted as to reejuire cmly a brief 
statement. Child says; 

Life, as we see it, particularly in the highest animals, uml man, is a 
series of excitations with live rcsuUiiig ccpulibraiitjrv of die organic mech¬ 
anisms to the exciting changes. 

He further states: 

So far as its developmental as^Kcis arc concerned, then, life may be 
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regarded as a continuous series of regulations, or in tWe words of Spencer 
as “continuous adjustment of internal relations to external relations.’’ 

The second principle, which is based on the hrst, is Count Kor- 
zybski’s theory of abstracting (in his Science and Sanity)y by which 
he recognizes the process of abstracting as basic in human behavior. 
This theory avoids the unfortunate connotation attached to the 
word Icarningj which implies what is only partially true—that tlicrc 
is something set up to be learned, and tliat learning it is the matter 
of primary importance, whereas Count Korzybski’s theory makes 
abstracting a mechanism basic to learning, and what is learned, or 
abstracted, n matter of educational content. By his theory of Orders 
of Abstraction, Korzybski avoids dre body-mind separation almost 
invariably implied by the term learning. He says, “The standard 
meaning of.,. ‘abstractitig’ implies ‘selecting,* ‘picking out,’ ‘sepa¬ 
rating,’ ‘summarizing,’ ‘deducting.’... On the neurological level, 
what die nervous system docs is abstracting, of which the summa¬ 
rization, integration, are only special aspects." (Italics are mine.) 

. It is not difficult to see that the term ‘abstracting* implies ‘ab¬ 
stracting from something’ and so involves the environment as an 
implication.” He furtlier states, in substance, that while what he 
calls first-order abstractions or abstractions of lower order corre¬ 
spond roughly to senses, or immediate feelings, they do not imply 
die separation of mind and body. By the same token, while his term 
abstractions of higher orders corresponds to so-called mental proc¬ 
esses, it does not imply the exclusion of body or senses. 

The acceptance of the theory of the organism as a whole, togedier 
with Korzybski’s theory of abstracting, leads logically to centering 
education in tlic functioning of die whole organism, and to die rec¬ 
ognition of the functional relation of organism and environment as 
basic to education, even as the genesis of learning. 

Since the free functioning of die organism in the environmental 
situation is b.^sic in education, the educational situation must be set 
up to permit such funclioning, and die limits of the abstracting 
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capacity of tlie individual must l>c clclcrniinctl by this functional 
relationship rather tlian by menial or other tests in current use. Ex¬ 
perience lias shown that the degree niul type of stimulation in die 
form of various orders of absiraciioii, cliaracicrisdc of this educa¬ 
tional process, produce results in increased capacity in the individ¬ 
ual unobtainable under other methods. Tliis jncthtHl employed in 
an experiment extending over a period of seven years, with some 
two thousand patients in the Lincoln (lliiiiois) State School and 
Colony, a school for the menially tlcficicnt, showed increased capac¬ 
ity in all classes of patients. 

This relationship of the individual and environment cannot be 
logically conceived in the old sense of the influence of environment 
on die individual. Rather environment conceived in ilic light of die 
principles here laid down indicates a functional unity of environ¬ 
ment and organism constituting a process of motliflcaiion involving 
bodi. 

The acceptance of diese principles is, by implication, a condem¬ 
nation of die prescribed courses of study charncicriitic of the cur¬ 
rent educational systems, and calls for a rcorgaiiiy.adon of formal 
education. The older mcthcxl confines education tfK> exclusively to 
verbal and highly abstract content while some of the present-day 
so-called progressive schools tend to keep education to the low order 
type of content, whereas both iy(>cs of content arc necessary. A re¬ 
organization of education must include both, for education must 
be rooted in, but not too largely confinctl to, first-luuid experience 
widi what has been called brute fact, 

Anodier aspect of abstracting from facts-—the object world, events, 
situations, etc,—is evaluating. Evaluations range between physio¬ 
logical feelings of comfort or discomfort and social judgments de¬ 
termined largely by cultural pauerns—customs, mores, institutions, 
etc.; and all evaluations include cmoiioiml tonus, which I cIkkjsc 
to call feeling content. This type of cvaluaiion is present not alone 
in what we habitually consider emotional situations, but is an in- 
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evitable aspect of the whole range of orders of abstracting from the 
crudest sensations to the most refined intuitions and convictions 
including what we call conscience. 

But our chief concern for die moment is the significance of feel¬ 
ing content in education. To illustrate its significance in academic 
education: a first-grade teacher in a Chicago public school worked 
out her own system of teaching reading to first-grade children. As 
tliey came into the schoolroom in the morning, she engaged tlie 
children in informal conversation for the purpose of getting them 
to express themselves freely, and, as she said, "to get diem emo¬ 
tionally released." When they “came to order," she asked what story 
they sliould tell togedicr. In expounding her method she described 
die creating of a story entitled “A Rainy Day." The day was in fact 
a rainy one. After die children had related, among odiers, such 
facts, as “the water splashed when the cars went by," “Mary wore 
her sister’s galoshes," and “Josephine had an umbrella," the teacher 
wrote the sentences on the board and die children read the whole 
story ill concert. She then covered the board leaving one sentence 
exposed, and called for volunteers to read it. Having exposed all tlie 
sentences in this way, she treated words similarly. 

Thus die verbal abstractions were made on the basis of a situation, 
coming to school in die rain, an experience shared by all, and by die 
method of making die abstractions, with the force of feeling con¬ 
tent preserved. For example, when the children made the statement, 
“This is a rainy day,” it was made with die inclusion of the feeling 
of wetness, coldness, splashing, etc.; hence the verbalized abstrac¬ 
tion expressing the gross similarities of dieir mutual experience sdll 
left them free to include their individual difference in feeling con¬ 
tent. This method utilized the learning with the whole body in first¬ 
hand experience in the situation from which the abstraction was 
made. 

The teacher stated that according to the system of educational 
measurement employed in the Chicago public-school system, tliese 
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first-grade children ranked first in reading nbiliiy including vocabu¬ 
lary and siielling. And, wbai is equally significant, the children 
were not subjected to drill anil were happy in the process of learn¬ 
ing* 

Itwould be unfair to ignore facts other liian feeling content which 
obviously contributed to the cliildrcn's learning abilUy. The fact 
tliat they made their own abstractions cnablcil them lo jiroducc a 
story meaningful to them. Also, their learning was no doubt facili¬ 
tated by breaking up the whole story into its parts rather than learn¬ 
ing it as an uiulilfcreniiaicd whole. Omitting analysis, words such 
as galoshes and umbrella in wrkicn form might have Ikcu unin¬ 
telligible to them when seen apart from the context. 

Such a system of teaching is quite different from n icxibtxik story 
about a rainy day even though the verbalized content niiglulwiclcn- 
deal, and difierem also from learning wonls as sucli, tlicn bringing 
them together to make a story. 

The point at which this sy-slcm differs from the older systems, 
however, and to wliich I wish to call ailcniion sjK'cilically is the 
abstracting from a situation in wliicli the feeling content is utilized 
as a force in academic learning. Hui u> im)'ly tliai feeling content 
is merely an adjunct to academic learning would l>c false. It is in 
fact a reality present in some degree in all siuiaiions and, as lias l)ccn 
said, constitutes much of the stuff of conscience, convictions, intui¬ 
tions, and the like, whether these arc rclaicil to what we choose to 
call social behavior or to the more subjective .socallcil spiritual 
values. 

Even though the reality of feeling content cannot be denied, for¬ 
mal education has chosen to act as though it either does not exist 
or as if it could be disregarded with impunity, and social pliilosophy 
has always tended to regard it as something of a yellow dog in hu¬ 
man nature, 

Regardless of the label attached to it nr how it is appraised, it is 
a reality and one which is a force in life, for it is largely the scat of 
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sin and virtue, morality and immorality, social adjustment and mal¬ 
adjustment, hence must be treated as a reality. 

It would seem that not only should due consideration be given 
feeling content as it arises spontaneously, but that it might well be 
included as a phase of planned education. In such planning the situ¬ 
ation, or environment, lends itself to a considerable degree to con¬ 
trol through tl\c choice of activities, and therein lies the educator’s 
greatest opportunity. 

While the fact that the organism behaves as a whole lias rightly 
been stressed, it must be noted that some situations call forth higher 
abstractions—a problem in physics, for example—in which diere 
may be a minimum of feeling content; or, again, a sport, such as 
skating, may be largely feeling content. It is possible, then, to select 
situations tliat call for an emphasis on one or another of these widely 
dilfcrent types of abstractions. Groupand rccreatioji workers utilize 
the whole range of orders of abstractions, neglecting at no point the 
feeling concent. They have, moreover, become so aware of the force 
of the feeling content in life, as it affects happiness and healthy liv¬ 
ing, chat dicy have sought to include the heritage of social arts— 
play, sports, drama, music, dancing, etc.—-as a part of a constructive 
program of social education. 

In considering the contribution of group work to education two 
aspects stand out in my thinking as important to education: one, 
the utilization of the mechanism of behaving in relation to a social 
group sitL?ation; the other, tlic recognition of the force of she situa¬ 
tion as a determinant of behavior. 

To make the discussion of the mechanism of behaving in relation 
to a situation specific I. shall, for die sake of clarity, select a game 
as n type of situation. A game may be defined as a problem situation 
temporarily and imaginatively set up. Playing the game is the proc¬ 
ess by which the problem is .solved. While the situation is to a degree 
rigidly determined by the rules of the game, there is still freedom 
for experimenuuion, judgment, clc. To illustrate: Two players in 
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playing a game of checkers accept the static conditions or rules of 
die game (which, by die way, become dynamic as s<W)ii as they arc 
acted upon). They move die pieces on the Iwacd alternately always 
in relation to die rules, to cadi otlicr's changing positions, and all 
this in relation to die final objective. 

The mechanism of behaving in such a situation is identical with 
thinking within a frame of reference in the field of jiliysics nr phi¬ 
losophy, for exainple, but the lichavior in tlic game is of a dilTercnt 
order. 

This same mechanism cliaractcrizcs practically all organiy-cd 
games and, since it habituates the parucipanls to organized, prtxluc- 
tive behavior, it is basic to education regardless of the type of be¬ 
havior involved. Of equal signihcancc is ilic fact that all highly 
organized games arc essentially problems, the solutimi of which 
tends to hold beliavior to a causc-cffccc sequence. Thus, the problem 
situation, compels die players to employ die mechanism of acting 
within a frame of reference, and by the nature of the Iwna (ulc prob¬ 
lem solving tends to integrate behavior. 

■While it is probable that integration takes place to some degree in 
all intelligent behavior, the development of integrated behavior is 
largely left to chance by education. Some incan.s of inducing inte¬ 
gration is therefore a necessity in education. Group work has used, 
among other things, the organized game as one type of instrument 
facilitating diis end, an instrument equ.illy applicable in the .school 
system. 

Because group games are essentially social situations and hcc.ausc 
of the great body of traditional game patterns available, it is pos¬ 
sible for education to control the situation by the dunce of g.amcs, 
and thus determine to a considerable degree tlic behavior of tlic 
players. Even in die game in which the problem is t(X) simple in 
itself to be challenging, the game still serves as a frame of reference 
and largely determines the behavior of the jilaycrs. Since llii.s point 
may not be clear to those inexperienced with play behavior, an illus¬ 
tration may be useful to elucidate the point; A play le.a<icr was 
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asked to demonstrate with a group of sixty so-called problem boys 
and girls ranging in age from eight to sixteen years, the force of the 
game situation in determining behavior. Although the children 
were excitedly running about the room and were unaccustomed to 
respond to eitlier a signal or other authority in coming to order, it 
was not difficult for the play leader to gather a small group into a 
circle and begin a game, which the otliers gradually joined. The 
game situation called for silence—-one person standing in tlie center 
with his eyes shut while another tried to tiptoe in and touch him 
before being heard. This group of outstandingly unruly children 
played the game, observing the rules regarding silence, for twenty- 
two minutes, consecutively. 

Thus when the game is accepted and becomes for tlie players a 
frame of reference, behavior is always relative to it. This does not 
preclude individual differences in the effort to solve the problem. 
For example, nothing in die frame of reference in the game de¬ 
scribed prevented one boy from crawling out to tlie center on his 
hands and knees and another from removing his shoes. 

This illustrates the point that the situation, of which the leader 
and all the players are obviously a part and not the personal influ¬ 
ence of the leader, may be made the predominant force in determin¬ 
ing behavior. 

What has been claimed for the game may with equal justification 
be claimed for the drama, orchestral music, and many other group 
activities, and also for the homogeneous social group long known 
as the social club; but witli differences significant to social educa¬ 
tion, discussed later. In fact, the processes in previously discussed 
groups might well be considered merely introductory to social edu¬ 
cation as compared with the possibilities of a more vital contribution 
resulting from long-continued intimate association in the integrated 
club. 

sjionlaneous formation of homogeneous groups has been 
obsci ved by sociologists and recognized as a basic sociological fact. 
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This recognition, however, has remained for a tong jicrirKl largely 
an academic interest and, aside from tl*c di-scoverics of group work¬ 
ers in tlieir practice, the concept has not Ixrcn sulTicicntly analyzed 
to make it applicable in any considerable degree to any aspect o£ 
education. 

While the phenomenon of spontaneous grouj) forinaii on is in no 
sense confined to rural commumiics, it is particvibrly observable 
in tliem, because die cliaractcrisiic long-time residence anti primary 
social contacts are apparently conducive to the spomancoiis forma¬ 
tion of this type of group, die chief concern of which seems to be 
tile mutual satisfaction of its members in social aSMKialiun. 

Experience in tlic leadership of homogeneous groups of this type 
has revealed to the group worker features common to a 11 sue li groups 
wherever, tliey exist and regardless of sucli extreme differences in 
life pattern as that of delinquency and social conformity. I’licsc 
common features seem to be somewhat as follows: inmutdiiy and 
codperadoti (for were tlicsc not present the group coiihl not hold 
together)] shared responsibility for whatever concerns the group 
unit as such, and its individual members as such, correlated with 
responsibility on the part of the individual to the group; e<»gnly.ancc 
of specific aspects of cultural patterns as social referents for behavior 
arising in the group. For example, the cultural paiierii of property 
rightsincvitably bccomcsarcfcreiufor die grouj) wiiosc]ifc[»nitci n 
is that of thieving, as well as for liiosc with the life pattern of hon¬ 
esty. The fact that die former is in conflict and the latter in conform¬ 
ity with such a referent docs not alter its )>cing a referent for both. 

As the club type of group continues to solve the problems arising 
out of the intimate association of its members, itl)ullds up standards, 
whether defined in words or existing as unverbalixcd consensus, 
and gradually becomes an organized unit. The organization within 
such a group constitutes a frame of reference similar to that in which 
the game was used as illustration, but, as has Ix’cn said, w'i ill signifi¬ 
cant differences. 
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Wliereas the game pattern, for example, is already determined 
and constitutes a frame of reference for the players, that of the club 
must be created by members cooperatively and continuously. Thus 
the club is at once not only compelled to create its own social frame 
of reference but to act in relation to it. In otJicr words, it is in the 
highest sense self-controlled. 

If group integration is to be utiliml in education, its develop¬ 
ment must not be left to chance nor confined exclusively to groups 
spontaneously formed. It must, rather, be treated as any other sub¬ 
ject matter of planned education and be included in the educational 
system. As social education advances, the development of group in¬ 
tegration becomes a necessity and, as we have seen, group play of 
various types—music, drama, games, sports, and other group activ¬ 
ities of similar character requiring collective action—consdtute sit¬ 
uations conducive to its origin and development. However, the 
relative degree of permanency, or the life span of the club, together 
witli its dependence for existence upon the voluntary cooperative 
elTorts of its members, gives to the club a different character from 
that of the short-term play activities. A difference of further sig¬ 
nificance between tlic club and these activities is that the very nature 
of the social relations and problems arising in the club leads the 
members to seek cultural referents, such as social customs, institu¬ 
tions, mores, and tlie like, to wJiich their specific problems point, 
Further, when clubs develop in what may be termed a home center 
or central meeting place, such as a settlement house, and numbers 
of clubs federate and carry out cooperative projects, the social sphere 
of eacli is enlarged and their social development affected accord¬ 
ingly. This enlarging of the social sphere inevitably leads out, as has 
been said, to cultural referents. By this process, then, social behavior 
is created in the integrated group, and both those behavior patterns 
which characieri/.c intimate social relations and the cultural refer¬ 
ents to which they lead may be wrought out and tested, over a period 
of time long enough to create convictions and lead to dynamic ac- 
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tionj and tliey may, moreover, constitute something of safeguards 
against indifference and social irresponsibility. 

When group integration is utilized as a basic factor in social edu¬ 
cation, matters o£ immediate concern to the group may be so related 
to cultural patterns that they become forces alTccting group l)chav- 
ior, and the attitude of die group unit toward such referents in turn 
logically becomes a force affecting specific behavior in the individ¬ 
ual member. Experience has revealed that by such jiroccsscs reforms 
may be wrought in groups and individuals, for this form of treat¬ 
ment has resulted in changes even in such relatively fixed behavior 
patterns as attitudes and habits in die individual and, by the same 
process, standards of behavior in groups liavc l>ccn brouglu progres¬ 
sively to higher levels. 

Thus the integrated group may be made the center of a social¬ 
izing process extending far beyond its immediate experiences and 
into the basis of social living as cmlKKlicd in cultural patterns-“Cus¬ 
toms, institutions, mores, and die like. 



GROUP TREATMENT OF SOCIAL-WORK PROBLEMS 

JOSEPHINE STRODE 

Group treatment of social-work problems has become imperative 
in county welfare administration. Hundreds of social workers, over¬ 
whelmed by the multiplicity of administrative duties, as well as case¬ 
work responsibilities, need group-work skills to enable them to cope 
with their jobs effectively, and to aid tliousands of frustrated relief 
clients to regain satisfactions through self-help. 

Last summer I made an analysis of the job of county social-serv¬ 
ice director. A check list of 528 duties was sent to tlie directors of 
two counties in each State. The 50 workers who returned die sched¬ 
ules checked duties covering a wide range of responsibilities. Widi 
the exception of three States, it is evident that the county unit of 
welfare administration persists and that county directors adminis¬ 
ter the majority of the services of the new social-security program 
as well as most of die traditional welfare services of the county, such 
as jioor farm, institutional care of the dependent and delinquent, 
probation, parole, and county burials. 

TJie analysis of die returns from die schedule shows diat the 50 
participating county social-service directors do case work—includ¬ 
ing intake, checking applications, home visits, collateral calls, budg¬ 
eting, determining eligibility, writing case histories, correspondence, 
and treatment for the twelve services; old-age assistance, aid to 
dependent children, aid to the blind, child-welfare services, services 
for crippled children, maternal and child health services, county 
direct relief, Works Progress Administration, Civilian Conservation 
Corps, National Youth Administration, transients, and service cases. 

Foriy-eiglit made community contacts with Rve or more groups and 
individuals in each of the following divisions: governmental, educational, 
medical, religious, l)usincss, and fraternal organizations, as well as client 
and labor organizations. 

Forty-live checked oHicial conferences with State and Federal olTicials 
and supervisors, such as State hc.altb, WPA, NYA, CCC, rural resettle- 
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ment, surplus commodity. Slate employment, publicity [>crsofiricI. and 
Government auditors. 

Forty-nine indicated administrative responsibilities including securing 
office space, office equipment, organization of office imKctIurcs, (>crs(inncl 
management, and pubiicily. 

Forty-six checked programs of in-service training through district and 
State institutes, staff conferences, mcciinga of professional groups, and 
case committees. 

Forty-nine were responsible for Federal, State, and county .si.iiistlcal 
and narrative reports for tlic different services. 

Each county social-service director was askcil to check the iliitics 
which she did herself, or for which she was directly rcsptuisihlc. No 
attempt was made to measure Iiow well any of tlie tiuiics were per¬ 
formed. 

An average of 197.3 duties was cheeked by the 50 county social- 
service directors, die good performance of wbicit would rctpiirc 
skills not only in case work, but in office organi/niion, personnel 
management, group leadership, community organization, home 
economics, conference planning, leaching, su[)crvisi(>n of work proj¬ 
ects, as well as skill in composing letters, reports, ease histories, puh- 
iicity, compiling statiscics, and clerical .skills such ns typewriting, 
filing, and bookkeeping. 

Not many social workers possess an adeejuate measure tjf ihrse 
skills, and few of die schools of social work offer training in them. 
However, for the most effective utilization of any of these indi\'id- 
ual skills, the county social-service director needs groii[) .skills, based 
on an understanding of the value of groU[) panicipatioti and groiqi 
interaction, and the reality of group achievement. Furthennorc, the 
director needs to know the history, purpose, and achievements of 
the various groups existing in the community. 

Take tlie matter of office organization, for c.vainplc. I recall a sit¬ 
uation which is typical of many social-work offices. A county direc¬ 
tor, a graduate of one of our urban schools of social work and an 
excellent case worker, was so swamped wiili the volume of admin- 
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istrative detail that she was unable to do any case work worthy of 
the name. Upon looking into the matter it was found diat she had 
personally assumed the burden of responsibility for all tlie office 
work. She had dirce office assistants, local high-school graduates, 
to whom she allowed little responsibility, and they responded with 
little interest and less work. 

This social worker lacked group techniques for securing the co¬ 
operation and capacity participation of her office staff. She was in¬ 
duced to place before them die problems of the office administration 
on the basis of group responsibility, with a place for each worker to 
make his contribution to policy making, office procedures, and to 
share in die total accomplishment. As a consequence the young 
workers became interested and were given increasing responsibili¬ 
ties. In a shore dme die actual office detail requiring the attention 
of the social worker was less than a diird of what it had been. 

Even in such a matter as writing, one county director who was 
burdened widi many complaint letters, out-of-town inquiries, and 
semi-official correspondence was able to develop an untrained staff 
to the point where they handled die correspondence capably and 
sympathetically. Tliis was done quite simply through creative group 
discussions of problems involved in the letters and the techniques 
of letter writing. Within an incredibly short time, the workers, as 
a group, had taken over the full responsibility of die work of this 
department, deciding within their own group how to apportion die 
work, and how to file and follow through on the correspondence. 

In community contacts, meetings with county commissioners, 
with State and Federal officials, and other local and State groups, 
the need for an understanding of group procedures would seem 
obvious. The fact remains, however, that social workers arc seldom 
equipped to meet the problems which arise in these group contacts. 
Many social workers have lost their jobs, and many programs of 
social welfare have failed because social-service directors have not 
understood die philosophy underlying group interaction, nor pos- 
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sessed the most elementary group ikills, nor appreciated the tradi¬ 
tional place in the social-service picture of i nd igcnoiis groujxs. 

I recall a request by a group of county commissioners for the 
removal of a young man who was acting as county director of their 
welfare program. This young man was a graduate of a large mid- 
western school of social work, with tlic required ;^oo lioiirs of case¬ 
work experience with an urban agency. I Ic was a fine young man, 
earnest and conscientious. After much .sifting for reasons for his 
discharge, it appeared that the young man had .simply individual¬ 
ized his responsibility too much. He failed to secure group partici¬ 
pation in tlie various phases of the social-welfare j>rngrarn. Me 
analyzed his own failure by saying, "Yes, I know, 1 failed to carry 
my community and the county commissioners with me/'—thus re¬ 
vealing, further, his ignorance of the place and value of group inter¬ 
action. It was decidedly not a matter of carrying the coininuniiy, or 
any person or group of persons, along willi iiim in his way, Itnwcvcr 
line away it may have been, but rather a mailer of integral ing his 
ideas with those of the community, thus securing a community wel¬ 
fare program whicli was a true group expression. 

In the matter of education for untrained staffs, there is pnviicvdar 
need for utilization of group techniques. 'I’lic wide dilfcrcrucs in 
cducadonal and cultural background of the majority of workers in 
county welfare set-ups make it difficult, if nt»i impossible, for a 
teacher to instruct formally by the class-lccturc mciluKl. 'rhrough 
local associations of these workers, however, and small .study groups, 
where the members diemselves choose tlieir textbooks anti tliscuss 
social-work theories in the light of tlieir own experiences, excellent 
progress has been made in the matter of education. 

One association of county workers evolved a prrigram of Mudy by 
committees. The members joined whatever committee ihcy desired, 
because of their interest in the subject matter selected fnr Miidy. One 
committee studied rural social-work prnblcm.s.nnotluT ciM'ipcraiivcs, 
another case work, and still another community organizaiion. At 
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their regular bimontlily meetings the various committees reported 
on their study. These reports were always in the nature of a group 
report, such as panel discussion by members of the committees, or 
their own dramatizations of their material, or papers prepared by 
all the members of the group working together and Written up at 
group meetings. As a result meetings were alive and well attended. 

'riicrc can be no doubt that the group approach and group treat¬ 
ment of the organization and administrative phases of social-work 
programs are essential if our social workers are to perform die mul¬ 
tiplicity of tasks with which they are confronted today. 

Even greater, however, dian die need for group treatment of ad¬ 
ministration problems in social work is the need for group treat¬ 
ment of relief clients themselves. The most serious problems facing 
social workers today arc linked with client emotional and person¬ 
ality breakdown. Worse than any physical privations are the priva¬ 
tions of spirit. Loss of ambition, apadiy, hopelessjiess, indifference, 
feelings of defeat and inadequacy arc client problems challenging 
the thinking of social workers and die adequacy of their treatment. 

Social workers realize diat drunkenness, insolence, submissive¬ 
ness, swaggering, illness, bodi pretended and real, and other similar 
defeating efforts at self-expression are but so many convulsive indi¬ 
cations of client frustration in solving dicir own problems. To enable 
them to cope widi these client manifestations, social workers every¬ 
where are scrutinizing their professional equipment, surveying the 
techniques and philosophies of die social-work field as a whole, to 
determine, if possible, mediods for solving diese client problems on 
the large scale demanded by the numbers on relief. 

Psychiatric social workers feel they are able to defer or prevent 
complete client personality breakdowns through a sort of intangible 
“relationship” therapy. Due to the expense, the scarcity of compe¬ 
tent workers, and the time clement involved, however, only a few 
clients, comparatively speaking, have been helped. 

Public-welfare workers, on the odier hand, struggling with im- 
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mense case loads and restricted funds, have seen tiicir work as 
largely palliative, hoping for some form of governmental action, as 
yet undefined, to remedy difficulties permanently. 

Recently, many social workers, glimpsing a relationship between 
personality problems and die separation of tlic client from active 
group participation, liavc turned to group workers for some formu¬ 
lations for restoring a client's zest for living and achieving. 

Summoned to give an analysis of their tccliniqucs and the phi¬ 
losophy underlying their activities, group workers have manifested 
some confusion. Many have turned to die field of psychiatry for 
their interpretationsj they speak, and write, of the "case-work ap¬ 
proach" in group work, of leaders serving as "parent substitutes,” 
of group workers symbolizing the superego for group members. 
Some have become so imbued with ease-work philosophy diat 
they have ease workers present at group meetings to analyze and 
"treat" individual behavior problems. Such group workers have be¬ 
come individual-focused, cUcnt-ccntcrcd. Instead of seeing the value 
of group participation in group interaction, in group relationships, 
they a£rm it to be in die leader’s relationship to the members. Be¬ 
havior within a group, they maintain, is controlled or dircctctl by 
the leader through the roles which the leader plays in response to 
the emotional needs of die members, or the "uses” tlic club mem¬ 
bers make of the leader, They also describe oilier leadership meth¬ 
ods of control, which sound very much like the manipulative 
techniques of case work at its worst. These group workers have 
failed to realize the impersonal controls of behavior inherent in tlic 
group activity itself. 

Intimidated by a barrage of psychiatric formulations and made to 
feel her progeny would have no legitimacy outside a u nion with ease 
work, group work has almost been betrayed into a shotgun marriage 
with case work. This attempted identification with ease work is a 
serious threat to the distinctive contribution which group work has 
to make to the field of social techniques. 
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Group work, is uniquely concerned witli the situation which de¬ 
termines the relationships of members of die group to each other 
and to the group worker. Case work, on the other hand, emphasizes 
die relationship between the client and the case worker as the 
dynamic of die treatment of personal difficulties; die case worker 
seeks to change or control a client’s attitudes and behavior through 
a verbalized appeal to ids emotions. The case worker’s influence is 
entirely personal, wliile that of the group worker is impersonal. The 
aim of the group worker is to provide the situation for self-initiated 
activity. 

The group situation affords endless possibilities for interaction. 
Associating widi many persons widiin the pattern of an activity, 
die stimuladon is varied, not premeditated or planned, but dynamic 
and direct. 

No matter how defeated a relief client may feel, he seldom fails 
to respond to die cross stimulations in a group. He gets a holiday 
from himself and his troubles, a rest from his personal tensions; he 
finds himself resourceful, audacious, successful, perhaps laughing 
and witty, and even a ‘‘very devil of a fellow.” He may achieve suc¬ 
cess within his group, or he may relax into the crowd, losing his 
tensions by leaning on the crowd. Mentally and emotionally re¬ 
freshed he is then better equipped to face the hazards of his own 
precarious living. 

Thousands of frustrated relief clients need experience in coopera¬ 
tive group action. Members of a group, well integrated tlirough sat¬ 
isfying social experiences, acquire confidence in their ability to 
achieve cooperatively, and can do much for themselves and the 
whole relief-client situation. 

Social workers have been slow to realize the problem-solving 
values in group treatment, but today the immensity of their job and 
its far-reaching social implications are compelling them to experi¬ 
ment with group techniques. As a result social workers are discover¬ 
ing what sociologists long have known, that successful treatment of 
social problems must be group trcatmentl 
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The State's responsibility for education in the present day is an 
accepted fact. The one tiling questioned is the extent, or quantity, 
of its responsibility. No attempt is made in this paper to tiiscuss the 
responsibility of the Federal Government in education. I'hc field is 
limited to a discussion of the State’s rc.sponsibiliiy, and material is 
taken primarily from the conditions as fouiul in the Oimnion- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, with the assumption that this represents 
typical conditions tliroughout the United Slates. TJic article is also 
written widi special reference to the conditions rcvcalctl by an edu¬ 
cational survey known familiarly as "The Pennsylvania Study." 

The responsibility of the State for universal education has liccn 
growing and expanding since tlic day when the paupcr-scluK)! idea, 
a direct inheritance from England, was broken up. Ttxlay, in every 
State in die Union we find public schools mninlaiiicd from the first 
grade through senior high school, and, in many vStalcs, prtjvision is 
made in some localities for the first two years of college work. In 
addition, many States arc assuming responsibility for the expand¬ 
ing program of adult cducadon. 

In Pennsylvania the pauper-school idea was fully developed. The 
State Consdtution of 1790 had made provision for a State system 
of pauper schools, butthere was nothing clone about paujicr .sch<x>ls, 
or about existing schools, until 1802, when the pul)lic-sch(X)l law 
was enacted, directing die overseers of the poor to notify parents, 
whom they thought sufficiently intelligent, that they should declare 
themselves paupers, and die State would provide free scluMiling for 
their children.lt was not until i83<|, after seven years of prop.agan<la 
by the Pennsylvania Society for the Promotion of Public Schools, 
that the final elimination of the paujicr chords as .such was begun. 
This law designated every voting district a school tiisiricf, and re¬ 
quired that each district vote that year on its acceptance or rejection 
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of the law. Those accepting were to be organized under the new 
law; tliose rejecting were to remain under the provisions of the old 
pauper-school act. While over half the school districts voted for the 
new law at tliat time, it was not until 1873 that die last district in 
the State accepted the new system, and tlie pauper schools were 
finally eliminated from Pennsylvania. 

With the State’s interest in education came the battle to establish 
supervision, and die task of placing responsibility for teacher train¬ 
ing. Teacher preparation in the early days was very meager. The 
ability to read, write, spell, and to handle ordinary problems in aritli- 
metic was considered sufficient preparation for any teacher. The 
field of teacher preparation appealed to some people as a profitable 
type of private enterprise, and many normal schools were started, 
not as State institutions, but as private businesses for the making of 
money profits. But as the State’s responsibility for education, grew, 
normal schools were gradually acquired by the State, which, in this 
way, took over die supervision and responsibility for die training of 
elementary-school teachers. 

The preparation of teachers for the high schools was left to tlie 
institutions of higher education, and it was widi the advent of inter¬ 
est in professional training that the colleges of Pennsylvania were 
requested by the State Department of Public Instruction to train 
specifically some of their graduates for teaching in the public high 
schools. While some of the colleges never wholeheartedly accepted 
their responsibility in this field, most of them, and at considerable 
expense, worked with the State in developing an excellent program 
of professional preparation for teachers. In recent years, the respon¬ 
sibility for training secondary-school teachers in. Pennsylvania has 
been partially assumed by the thirteen State-supported teacher-prep¬ 
aration institutions, which have become State teachers colleges, fully 
accredited by the State to grant the bachelor’s degree. Thus has 
arisen a conflict between the State-endowed schools and die pri¬ 
vately endowed schools whose functions overlap. 

In addition to teacher preparation, tlie State has assumed certain 
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responsibilities in training students for the field of medicine. TJiis 
immediately presents the problem of tlic extent of the State’s liabil¬ 
ity in education. Having assumed responsibility in two professional 
fields, should not tlie Com monweal di take over other fields also, 
such as engineering, law, and liberal arts? Can tlic State justify die 
support of teacher training and medicine when many argue that 
die engineer, for instance, is crjually important to society as a whole ? 
Should public support end at high school, or should it continue 
through the first two years of college? Of, as we find in some west¬ 
ern States, should it furnish a complete system of education from 
kindergarten dirough college ami graduate school ? Should all pri¬ 
vate initiative in education be transferred to the State ? Some States 
have attempted this; bodi Oregon and Michigan tried to completely 
monopolize education, and, in a test case before die Supreme Court, 
Justice McReynolds read thcdccision thatsuch monopoly was uncon¬ 
stitutional because it violated property rights without due process 
of Jaw in the forcible invalidadng of private schools. Hie answers 
to these questions are necessarily very complex. Some of diem very 
likely cannot be answered, because tlicy arc apt to become t|Ucstions 
of vested interests and emotions, radicr dian questions of reason, to 
be treated rationally. 

It is probable that die Carnegie Corporation of New York had 
these difficulties in mind when, in 1927, it inaugurated through its 
President, Frederick B. Keppel, and at the request of a joint com¬ 
mission of the Association of College Presidents and the Slate De¬ 
partment of Public Instruction, the well-known “Pennsylvania 
Study.” The report of diis study has been published by die Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching in a bulletin entided 
The Student and His Knowledge, and in a reprint under the same 
tide giving summaries and general results, widi conclusions. The 
limits of the present subject, of course, will confine lliis article to 
only afew of the major findings of thcPennsylvania Study; namely, 
d\osc dealing with State participation in education. 
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The aims of the Pennsylvania Study and its point of view are 
clearly set forth in the following statement, quoted from the report: 

Why arc these young people in high school and college? What is the 
responsibility of the high school for orienting its pupils with respect to 
college aims and purposes? How shall the college develop these young 
people so that their native talents and previous achievement will be com¬ 
pletely utilized in attaining the aims of the individual and of the college? 
... Had the purpose of the inquiry been less far-reaching than it was, the 
mere test results on a project closed in 1931 could have been issued at an 
earlier date. Aside from certain delays over which the authors had no 
control, two considerations tended to prolong the preparation of a formal 
report. The first of tliese was the wish to analyze exhaustively a unique 
mass of material that was extraordinarily rich—the comprehensive test 
scores of nearly 45,000 dilTerent individuals in the portion of the study 
reported. . . . The second consideration is more important still. It was 
desired to olTer an interpretation of the results and a statement of their 
implications that should commend itself as reasonable and as suited to 
American conditions, With this in view, the essential features of the data 
were early made available both in Pennsylvania and elsewhere in the 
form of progress reports, addresses, and innumerable special conferences 
with institutions, or institutional officers, where the implications and 
problems raised were fully discussed. It is largely on this composite digest 
and projection of the outcomes into practice that the interpretive aspects 
of the present report arc based. The data themselves are ephemeral; any 
of the institutions participating might present a different picture on a fur¬ 
ther analysis. But the problems, the principles involved, and the interpre¬ 
tations to be drawn would be, in all essential respects, identical with those 
which confronted the study in 1928—1932. Although figures change from 
year to year, correct solutions for such problems are as applicable today as 
ever. Indeed, they can probably be urged with increasing eflecc as the 
original situation recedes. To make available any progress developed by 
the study in the direction of those solutions is the chief aim in this formal 
summary of outcomes already widely known. 

The study was primarily concerned in determining the educa¬ 
tional growth of large numbers of boys and girls in the Common- 
wealdt of Pennsylvania over a period of ten years. The first thing 
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was to define "educational outcome” and in die rcptirt considerable 
space is devoted to tlic discussion of the premise that "knowledge” 
is the dominatingfeature in an educational outcome. 'I'lic procedure 
dien was to test tliis large number of students by very complete 
objective-type tests. Many examinations of this sort were constructed 
for the project: one given to liigli-school senior.-! in iya8, and others 
given to college sophomores in i()30, and again in 1932, when 
seniors. In addition to public and private secondary scliools* col¬ 
leges and 13 State teachers collegesct)di>cratcd in the siutly, 'I’bc tests 
represent perhaps die most carefully planned program of testing 
administered so far in educational circles. The college tests showed 
an unusually high degree of statistical rciiabiliiy—high enough in 
all cases to make group averages trustworthy. l‘lic same can he said 
in regard to individual scores on the more important tests. In addi¬ 
tion to tile college tests, a large number of tests were constructed 
and administered to a wide group of puh)ic*school pupils over a 
period of ten years. While die results of this study deal .spccilically 
with the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, it is fair to assume ilint 
they must be considered representative of the nation as a whole. 

One of the most enlightening conclusions dcmo/istratcd by the 
study was that the present system of classification (jf siudcnis in 
our colleges and universities as freshmen, sopliomorcs, juniors, and 
seniors has very little meaning except as an administrative device. 
This conclusion is made from a study of die results of a liatlcry of 
tests given to 5,747 college sophomores, 3,720 college seniors, ami 
1,503 high-school seniors. The median score of all liigli-scliool 
seniors was lowest (179), that of all college sophomores next (254), 
and that of all college seniors highest (314). TJiis docs not, iiowcvcr, 
give a true picture. When the students within indivklual institu¬ 
tions were segregated according to the courses they were taking, 
the median scores did not show such a ranking. For instance, in 
those teachers colleges having a two-year course, the mctiiaii score 
of students was 155, or 24 points lower than that of the liigh-.school 
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seniors. Likewise, sopJiomorcs in die four-year course in education 
in die teachers colleges scored only 21 r, which is 43 points below 
the median of college sophomores as a whole. Sophomores matricu¬ 
lated in educadon departments in regular colleges awarding the 
A.B. and B.S. degrees received higher scores than those in teachers 
colleges, their median being 235. This, however, was 19 points be¬ 
low die median of sophomores as a whole. Sophomores taking die 
course in business administration were likewise below average, dieir 
score being 217. Students for the B.S. degree made a median score 
of 259, and diose in die A.B. course, with a score of 275, were con¬ 
siderably above the average. High in die group were the engineer¬ 
ing students with a median score of 280. 

Comparison between die sophomore classes of different colleges 
showed equally startling results. In one small college widi only 32 
sophomores in the A.B. course, the median score was well above 
that of college seniors in the State as a whole, and the students in this 
college enrolled in the B.S. course and in education courses were 
almost equally as high. Size has very little relation to the quality of 
accomplishment as measured by these tests. One of the largest of 
the 34 colleges is 23d from the top; the two lowest ranking colleges 
arc very small. 

One consistent feature is the uniformly low ranking of the stu¬ 
dents in education. Next to the bottom are those pursuing courses in 
business administration. In die middle group are found the B.S. 
students, with the A.B. and die engineering students consistently 
at the top. 

Still greater di/fercnces are found when the records of individual 
students are studied. Chart B in the report is especially worthy of 
study because it makes an analysis of a typical college graduating 
class of 185 students. All these students had spent the required 
amount of time in college, having completed die set schedule, and 
were about to get the same degree. The range of scores for these 
seniors was from a low of 300 to a high of t,2oo point.s. Most of them 
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were actually outranked by certain juniors, sophomores, and fresh¬ 
men in the same college, and many did not know as mucli as well- 
informed fourth-year high-school students. 

Chart B also shows an attempt to reorganize college graduation 
on the basis of achievement as measured by the testing program, 
using a score of 650 points in the educational aclucvcmcnt test as 
the basic criteria toward graduation, instead of the conventional 120 
course credits. On the new achievement basis, nearly three fourths 
of the class could not have been graduated. If tJic graduating class, 
however, were made up of every one in the college who achieved a 
score of 650 points or more, it would include a total of 2ir members 
—52 seniors, 60 juniors, 49 sophomores, and 50 freshmen. Accord¬ 
ing to this 72 per cent of the seniors tlien graduating were less en¬ 
titled to receive their degrees than 15 pee cent of tlic freshmen. 

Chart C of the report is also significant because it shows the inter¬ 
esting mental profiles of two engineering students who enrolled in 
the same class and who were given approximately the same grades 
by the college, one a C-f- and the other a C—, While so])homores, 
the C-f- student achieved a score of S08 on tlic test, whereas tlic C— 
student made a score of only 387, At the end of two years the 
C-|“ student achieved a score of 1,035, or a gain of 227 points, wlulc 
the student made a score of 474, or a gain of only 87 points. The 
gains in individual subject matter were even more significaiu tlian 
the total scores. The C-j- student was far ahead of liis classmate in 
knowledge of vocabulary and line arts, English literature, foreign 
literature, general science, and history and social studies. Only in 
the field of mathematics were they approximately the same. The 
questions which naturally arise arc these: Which of the two stu¬ 
dents analyzed will make the better engineer? Wliich branch of 
the subject might each best take? M,iy one, or hotli, be misguided 
in selecting engineering as a life work? These arc j)rohlcms which 
the traditional college program docs not consider. 

The low rank of prospective teachers has previously been men- 
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tioned. An identical test was given to 1,200 seniors in four large 
Pennsylvania high, schools, and to the same number of college sen¬ 
iors who were preparing to teach. Ninety-eight per cent of the high- 
school seniors and the teacher candidates fell within die same range 
of scores. It is interesting to note diat 25 per cent of tlie teacher can¬ 
didates knew less than the top fourth of the high-school seniors. 
One out of every eight high-school seniors knew more tlian die 
average teacher candidate. In a comparison of the best general- 
science scores die teacher candidates knew less dian die high-school 
seniors in diat particular field. In vocabulary tests, 30 per cent o£ 
die teacher candidates knew less than half the words given, while 
25 per cent of die liigli-school students knew more dian half. The 
interesting thing is diat a very large number of students preparing 
to teach knew less than many of the brightest high-school pupils. 

Another result of die tests given high-school seniors is best demon¬ 
strated by a quotation from the report: 

In May 1928, the study tested die secondary-school seniors of Pennsyl¬ 
vania, using a series of examinations of which each pupil took an average 
of six—an intelligence test, a test in English, in mathematics, in history, 
in science, and in language. A total of 26,548 pupils from both high 
schools and private schools participated. So far as can be learned these 
pupils constituted about 70 per cent of the enrolled seniors of that year. 
The pupils tested were followed during the next two years to discover 
their occupational distribution, and reports were secured on 97 per cent 
of them. . . . The distributions on Chart D make clear two important 
facts. First, the group that goes to work after leaving high school includes 
many pupils fully as able to secure high test scores as any pupils who go 
directly on to college. 

Nearly half of these high-school seniors (12,092) did not go on 
to college, and it is safe to assume diat most of them did not go on be¬ 
cause of economic reasons. About two thirds of this large group 
that were unable to attend college made just as good records in the 
tests as those wlio were able to go on. About 3,800 continued their 
schooling on a part-time basis and of these more than diree fourths 
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made as good records as die college group. Tlicrc were 9,7^6 who 
went to college and about one fourth of tliis group made lower 
records than those who left school after graduation from high 
school. 

The significant thing is that colleges have not been logically selec¬ 
tive. Taken as a group, die high-school pupils wlio go to college arc 
of superior ability. But diere arc many brilliant young mintls diat 
are left behind because thcycannotpaycollcgcbills.Tlio report says: 

... it does not make the situadon less distressing for sucli students to 
know that at the other end of the scale the college is accepting a large 
group who, even though they may pay full tuliion, arc still a drain on 
that surplus expenditure that a college incurs over and ab(»vc wliat any 
student returns to it. In other words, both State subsidies and the income 
from endowments arc today flowing in large amounts to individuals who 
might be replaced by more appropriate inicllcciual iiivcsimcms. 

Few now question die State’s responsibility to provide educational 
opportunities for the large number of boys and girls between the 
ages of 16 and 18, or even older, who arc unable because of financial 
circumstances to attend school, and who cannot because of economic 
conditions find employment. Fcnnsylvania has, during the past two 
years, passed some excellent legislation which makes it ntaiulatory 
for boys and girls under 18 years of age wlio liavc not completed 
the regular high-school program to stay in school. However, the 
Pennsylvania Study reveals the sdll greater State responsibility for 
the large number of high-school graduates of superior ability who 
can neither find employment nor can go on to institutions of higher 
education because of economic conditions at home. No one can deny 
the right of these individuals to a higher education of the type 
which dicy will best profit by. 

The question is, therefore, how can this responsibility l)c met? 
Will it be through junior-college programs inaugurateti by ilic 
public-school districts, will it be through a revision of iIk; functions 
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of our State teachers colleges, or, will it come, as it has in some com¬ 
munities, by a system of general scholarships available for use in 
any State-accredited institution, and granted to students of superior 
ability who are in definite need of such help? This latter system of 
scholarship aid seems ideal in a democratic country such as ours 
which is always careful to avoid any movement which might lead 
to a State monopoly of education with its inevitable tang of totali¬ 
tarian politics. Such a program of State aid would mean subsidy to 
die individual and not subsidy to the institution, where control 
could be exercised by a government so minded. Subsidy to the indi¬ 
vidual is in direct line with the American tradition of the spirit of 
individualism and democracy. This, of course, would not lessen the 
State’s responsibility to see that its institutions of higher education 
maintained high standards. 

The Pennsylvania Study implies anotlier responsibility for the 
State, and a serious one indeed; that is, the responsibility for greater 
supervision in the selection of candidates for teacher-preparation 
courses, and especially those that enter our State teachers colleges. 
When a large percentage of our graduates from tliesc courses ranks 
lower than many of die boys and girls in our senior high schools, 
it is imperative that the State assume the obvious duty of adequately 
supervising the selection of candidates for entrance to our teacher- 
preparation institutions. 

The study also implies the State’s responsibility for encouraging 
improvement of standards of selection for students entering all col¬ 
leges and universities, in order to avoid the economic waste that 
results from attempting to “educate” many who have not the mental 
capacity to profit by it Further, the Study presents what may be 
taken as a challenge to the traditional academic organization in our 
institutions of higher education. In the light of these findings, is the 
present system of course credits justified? The conclusions drawn 
by the Study immediately suggest an emphatic negative, and the 
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majority of our college administrators would agree witli this, but 
little progress has been made. Is it tlic responsibility of tlic State 
to lead the way ? 

There are many other responsibilities in education which the 
State should consider, and which arc not implied in the Pennsyl¬ 
vania Study. 

The changing socio-economic conditions brought about by tech¬ 
nological advancement place still greater responsibilities upon die 
State. One of die chief problems raised in this connection is the 
necessity for adequate programs of adult cducadon. Democracy can 
survive only as we provide opportunities for keeping our citizens 
aware of constandy changing social and economic conditions: an 
intelligent electorate is the only hope of democracy. 

Likewise it is a'growing responsibility of the State to care for 
handicapped children through medical service to all its children, 
through special classes for children with various disabilities. An 
added responsibility which die State must recognize and assume is 
in the field of mental hygiene, not only in the preparation of teach¬ 
ers, but also by making it mandatory in the training program of 
doctors and lawyers. The State should, further, provide all com¬ 
munities with psychiatric clinics for the many thousands of young¬ 
sters with mental and emotional difficulties, as a preventive measure 
for more serious difficulties which tlicy may have later in life. This 
would mean the extension and development of die child-guidance 
center idea in the various communities of die State. 

Another definite responsibility of the State should be to make 
available to all school districts equal educational opportunities 
through a variable system of State subsidies distributed according to 
the district’s inability to provide these facilities. In order to do this 
on an economical basis, the State must assume die responsibility for 
the consolidation of a large number of small and inefficient sclio:)! 
units. Equal educational opportunities can be obtained only in units 
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large enough to support the varied activities of a modern educa¬ 
tional program. 

Finally* the State has a definite responsibility for providing the 
right type of teacher security through tenure and retirement policies, 
in order to ensure a well-paid, efficient, and stable teaching force. 
This the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania has done in some excel¬ 
lent legislation passed during the last session of the Legislature. 

While diis enumeration of State responsibilities may seem too 
large for some, tliere are others to whom it will not seem adequate. 
One thing, however, is clear. As our present civilization grows more 
and more complex, the responsibility of the State will grow in like 
proportion. It is gratifying to note that many States arc rapidly 
taking steps in the direction of more adequate supervision. But the 
tiling which will constantly remain a problem is the extent to which 
die State should absorb educational functions, and the direction 
such extensive supervision should take. 



the federal government and education 

HOWARD A. DAWSON 
'National Education Association 

The expansion of the activities of the Federal CJovornincnt is one 
of the outstanding facts of our national affairs during recent years. 
The development of great Federal departments of agriculture, com¬ 
merce, labor, and interior are but outstanding examples of the ex¬ 
pansion of the Federal solicitude for promoting die general welfare 
of tlie Nation. The establishment of Federal financing of agricul¬ 
tural extension and home demonstration service to every State and 
almost every county, the nationalization of labor affairs, the Federal 
assumption of the financial burden of relief, the cstahlishincnt of 
the social-security program by die Federal Govcrnincnt in codjicra- 
tion widi the States, die vast Federal program for tlic conservation 
of natural resources without regard to Slate boundaries arc all evi¬ 
dence of new Federal responsibilities that were formerly consiilcrcd 
to be almost wholly State, or local, and sometimes individual, re¬ 
sponsibilities. There is nothing strange or sinister about these new 
Federal programs. TJie economic and social dcvclojuncnt of the 
Nation has made them inevitable. 

TEDEUAL CONTRIBUTIONS TO EDUCATION 

Although under the tenth amendment to the Constitution tlic 
control of public education has been generally interpreted ns being 
specifically reserved to tlie States, the Federal Government lias from 
the earliest days of the Republic made financial contributions, di¬ 
rectly or indirectly, to the States for the establishment nnd main¬ 
tenance of public educational institutions on all levels. 

From the Revolution to die Civil War tlic Federal CJcjvcrniiicnr 
endowed higher and common schools with lands and grants of 
surplus tax moneys. Following die Civil War land grants were 
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made to new States and the policy of direct money grants for specific 
educational purposes was begun. Under these policies more than 
246 million acres of land have been granted to the States for educa¬ 
tional and odier purposes, the major part going for education and 
amounting to more tlian tlie combined areas of Alabama, Indiana, 
New York, and Pennsylvania. 

Money grants Jiave been made through the Morrill-Nelson Act 
appropriating funds for land-grant colleges and universities; the 
Hatch Act, appropriating money for the establishment of agricul¬ 
tural experiment stations in connection with the land-grant col¬ 
leges ; the Smith-Lever Act and the Capper-Ketcham Act, providing 
for agricultural extension work through the land-grant colleges; 
and the Smidi-Hughes Act and subsequent similar acts such as the 
recent George-Deen Act, for vocational education in agriculture, 
trades and industries, and home economics. 

Under the emergency programs of the Federal Government since 
1933 more than 120 million dollars has been spent for various 
educational purposes not counting building construction.^ Of that 
amount, however, only 21.5 million dollars went to regular public 
schools.^ In addition, from 1933 to June 30, 1937, more tlian 213 
million dollars had been granted to States and localities for the con¬ 
struction of public-school and college buildings, exclusive of funds 
loaned for such purposes.* All these appropriations and grants illus¬ 
trate a fundamental interest of the Federal Government in fostering 
public education. 

It will be observed that practically all the Federal grants of pub¬ 
lic funds have been for special types of education. General education 
as carried on in the regular public schools has been considered 
wholly as the responsibility of the State and local governments. 

Past proposals for Federal aid to general education. Since the Civil 

* Timon Covert, Vederai Aid for Education (Leaflet No. 30, Washington D. C.: United 
States Odicc of Education, 1938), p. 15, 

* Works Progress Administration, Division of Research, Statistics and Records. 

' Covert, op. cii., p. 20 
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War frequent proposals have been made for Federal aid to the 
States for general education in tlic form of money grants. The Hoar 
Bill of 1870 provided that proceeds from die sale of public lands 
should be distributed in proportion to illiteracy in each State. Tins 
bill was really proposed as a part of die Reconstruction policy of 
the Federal Government in the South following die Civil War. It 
was opposed by Soutliern Congressmen and Senators because it pro¬ 
posed the establishment of a Federal system of schools to be admin¬ 
istered by the United States Commissioner of Education. It was 
never enacted into law. 

Between 1884 and 1887 the dircc Blair Bills, also providing for 
the distribution of funds to the States on the basis of illiteracy, but 
not proposing any Federal control of schools, were passed by the 
Senate, but were never approved by the House.' 

Following the World War dicrc was a renewed interest in the 
subject of Federal assistance to the States for education. The uni¬ 
versal draft had made available information concerning the na¬ 
tion’s manpower that reflected appalling conditions resulting from 
the failure of our public schools to reach and effectively serve large 
numbers of our people. It was officially reported that nc.arly one 
fourth of the young men in die draft were so poorly schooled that 
they were unable to write a letter home or read intelligently a col¬ 
umn in a newspaper/ As a result furdicr proposals were made for 
the Federal Government to take steps to equalize educational op¬ 
portunities. The Smith-Towncr Bill, 1919, the Slcrling-Towncr Bill, 
1921, and the Sterling-Reed Bill, 1923, were introduced in successive 
sessions of the Congress. These bills proposed to establish a Depart¬ 
ment of Education with a secretary in the President’s Cabinet and 
to grant 100 million dollars annually to the States on a matching 
basis for eradication of illiteracy, Americanization of the foreign 
born, the equalization of educational opportunities by the States, 

^National Education Associotton, Reteareh BHlIfiia, XV, 4 (Scpteinbcr 19:17), p. 157. 
'‘Joutaol of the National Education Association, March 19*1, p. 41. Also No. laoi, 

House of Representatives, 66ih CJongress, 3d Session, January 17, igji. 
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physical education, and the preparation of teachers. In 1921 this bill 
was reported favorably by the Education Committee of both the 
House and the Senate.* In 1925 the provisions for Federal aid were 
deleted from the bill. None of these bills was enacted. 

By 1933 the full effects of the “Great Depression” were felt in the 
schools of all the States. In i933-i934> the Federal Government 
through the Emergency Relief Administration found it necessary to 
use more than $21,000,000 in 33 States to pay the salaries of teachers 
in school districts that were without funds to maintain a customary 
school term. About one eighth of the public-school children in the 
Nation were enrolled in these districts.’ 

This situation gave rise to a demand for Congressional appropria¬ 
tions to tire States for public schools. The Commissioner of Educa¬ 
tion called togedier the representatives of 32 national organizations 
and the National Committee for Federal Emergency Aid to Edu¬ 
cation was formed.® This committee financed largely by the Na¬ 
tional Education Association was successful in having reported from 
the House Committee on Education the Douglas Bill to provide 
$75,000,000 CO the States to meet the emergency in public schools.* 
The bill died in the House Rules Committee. 

The Harrison-Fletcher Bill. In 1936, through its Legislative Com¬ 
mission, the National Education Association proposed the Harrison- 
Fletcher Bill providing for an initial appropriation of 100 million 
dollars annually to be apportioned to the States to be used by them 
“for the improvement of their public schools.” The appropriation 
was to be increased by 50 million dollars annually until a maxi- 

’ Journal of llie National Education Association, op. cif. Also Report No. 1201, op. cit. Also 
Research Bulletin, op. cit., p. 158. 

’’ Howard A. Dawson, Financial Situation In Rural Schools and Small Independent School 
Districts, I93<l-i935 (Circular No. 138, Washington D. C.: United States Office of Educa¬ 
tion, March 1935). 

* Hearings before the CommiUce on Education, House of Representatives, 73d Congress, 
2d Session on Mouse Uills Providing for Federal Emergency Aid for Education. Superintend¬ 
ent of Documents, Wasliiiigion, D. C., pp. 2 and 3. 

“Report No. 1562, Federal Emergency Aid to Education, House of Representatives, 73d 
Congress, 2d Session, May 10, 1934. 
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mum of 300 million dollars each year was rcaclictl. The funds were 
to be apportioned to die States on the basis of the number of children 
5 to 20 years old residing in each State. The conditions to lie met by 
the States were (i) the maintenance of a school term not less than 
eight months in all schools, (2) not to reduce the expenditures of 
State and local funds combined for public schools below the ex¬ 
penditures in die school year ending i'936, and (3) provide by State 
law for "a just and equitable distribution of said funds among die 
several public schools of that State or territory." 

In die spring of 1937 hearings on the Harrison-Flctchcr Bill were 
held before the Senate Committee on Kducation and Labor and die 
House Committee on Education. The Senate Committee voted 
favorably on die bill. Pending a vote in the Senate the House Com¬ 
mittee held the bill. Meanwhile the President in li is budget message 
of April 20,1937, urged diac all new authorizations for appropria¬ 
tions that do not carry their source of revenue be defeated. While 
the President did not specifically mention the Marrison-I'ictchcr 
Bill, his message made itpractically impossible to get fur ihcr action 
on the Bill at diat dme. 

In September 1936 the President had ajipointcd a committee to 
study the experience under existing programs of Federal aid for 
vocational education. On April 19,1937, when there seemed to be 
a strong probability that the pending Harrison-Flctchcr Bill might 
be enacted, the President changed tlic title of his Coriuniiec on 
Vocational Education to The Advisory Committee on Education, 
added four additional members, and instructed his cornniittce to 
investigate "tlic whole subject of Federal relationship to State and 
local conduct of education," and to report to him "in time for action 
early next winter," Thus ended the consideration of the original 
Harrison-Fletcher Bill. 

The 'Report of the Advisory Committee on Education. On Febru¬ 
ary 23, 1938, the President transmitted to the C.ongress wiiliout 
recommendation die Report of The Advisory Committee on Educa- 
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tionThe Advisory Committee had made a strong case for Federal 
assistance to the States for the support of public education. Its con¬ 
clusion is summarized in the following statement: 

The facts presented in this report indicate that no sound plan of local 
or State taxation can be devised and instituted that will support in every 
local community a school system which meets minimum acceptable 
standards, Unless the Federal Government participates in the financial 
support of the schools and related services, several millions of children in 
the United States will continue to be largely denied the educational op¬ 
portunities that should be regarded as d)eir birthright, . , . The educa¬ 
tional services now provided for a considerable percentage of the children 
are below any level that should be tolerated in a civilized country. 

The Advisory Committee recommended Federal appropriations 
to the States, beginning in 1939 at $72,000,000 and increasing in five 
years to $202,000,000 for certain specific types of educational services 
as follows: 

1. General Federal aid: For the purpose of lessening inequalities of 
educational opportunity, $40,000,000 in 1939-1940, increasing to 
$140,000,000 in 1944-1945, apportioned to the States on the basis of 
financial need as measured by the number of children five to nineteen 
years old and financial ability to support schools. 

2. Aid for improving the facilities for teacher training: $2,000,000 for 
1939-1940, increasing to $6,000,000 In 1941—1942 and thereafter through 
1945, apportioned to the States on the same basis as general aid. 

3. Aid for the construction of school buildings, especially those in 
connection with desirable reorganization of local school districts: $20,- 
000,000 in 1939-1940, $30,000,000 in 1940-1941, and thereafter through 
1945, apportioned to the States on the same basis as general aid. 

4. Aid for improvement in the facilities of State departments of educa¬ 
tion : $1,000,000 in 1939-1940, $1,500,000 in 1940—1941, and $2,000,000 each 
year thereafter through 1945, apportioned on the basis of $5,000 to each 
Slate and the remainder on the same basis as general aid. 

5. Grants to the States for adult education: For the purpose of stimu¬ 
lating and enabling the States to make adequate provision for civic, 

Tlie A<lvisory CojniniUce on Education, Reporl o/ the Committee, Superintendent of Docu¬ 
ments, Washington, D. C., 1938. 
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part-time, vocational, and general adult educational services, grants are 
authorized to the States on the basis of adult population twenty years of 
age and over in the amount of $5,000,000 in t939-*lMO, |io,ooo,ooo in 
1940-1941, and $15,000,000 each year thereafter through 1945. 

6. Grants to the States for rural library serviceJ For tlic purpose of 
stimulating and enabling the States to provide adequate library services 
for rural inhabitants of the Slates, grants arc authorized to the States on 
the basis of rural population in the amount of $2,000,000 in t939-*i940, 
$4,000,000 in 1940-1941, and $6,000,000 for each year thereafter through 
1945. 

7. Grants for cooperative research, planning, and demonstrations: For 
the purpose of making necessary surveys and plans in connection with 
the best utilization of grants to States and for other co6|H:raiivc educa¬ 
tional research, planning, and demonstration projects, grants arc author¬ 
ized in the amounts of $1,250,000 in 193^1939, $2,000,000 in 1939-1940, 
and $3,000,000 for each year thereafter througir 1945, Of ihcJtc nmounis, 
40 per cent will be available to the United Slates OHicc of luivicntion and 60 
per cent will be allotted to the States and bona fide research agencies. 

8. Education of children of Federal wards, employees residing on Fed¬ 
eral reservations and at foreign stations: The funds for this purpose are 
for purely Federal responsibilities and definite amounts arc not fixed. 
The best estimations available indicate $3,000,000 annually. 

The Advisory Comraillcc recommended that the Federal grants 
be made in accordance with certain principles which arc quite sig¬ 
nificant in the consideration of any proposition for Federal partici¬ 
pation in the support of education: 

1. The major portion of all Federal aid for cd ucailon should he gra nted 
as a general fund for the current support of elementary and secondary 
education. In order that States and local school jurisdictions inay have 
the necessary flexibility in die development of programs suited to local 
conditions, the specification of particular phases of elementary nn<l sec¬ 
ondary education to be supported from such a fund should he avoided. 

2. The major portion of Federal aid for education should at all times 
be granted on a basis that tends to lessen inequalities of <ip[>i)riuiuiy 
among States and within States. 

3. Federal grants for special educational purposes inny properly he 
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used to brJug ^ibout attention to educational matters of special national 
concern and thus to improve the educational programs conducted under 
State and local auspices, but such grants should be considered with very 
great care to see that improvement does in fact result. The States are the 
units for the organi2ation of educational programs; the methods of mak¬ 
ing grants should dierefore avoid so far as possible the overdevelopment 
of any one phase of a State program at the expense of other phases. 

The Federal Government should record its purposes explicitly but 
broadly, leaving to the States wide discretion and flexibility in the admin- 
istradon of the Federal grants, although those grants should be condi¬ 
tioned upon distribution within States in conformity with the general 
purposes for which the grants are made. 

5. The general principle of cooperation between the Federal Govern¬ 
ment and the States, without coercion by either party, should dominate 
legislation providing for Federal grant; but wherever the major purpose 
of the grants is to bring about progress toward equality of educational 
opportunity, matching of funds by the States or local communities should 
not be required. Help is most needed in those areas wlicre matching 
would be unjust if not impossible. 

6 . In order that local initiative and responsibility may be maintained, 
all Federal action should reserve explicitly to State and local auspices the 
general administration of schools, control over the processes of education, 
and the determination of the best uses of the allotments of Federal funds 
within the types of expenditure for which Federal funds may be made 
available. The Federal Government should in no case attempt to control 
the curriculums of the schools or the methods of teaching to be employed 
in them. In those fields, however, it should carry on research and make 
the results widely available. 

7. All Federal grants for educational purposes to States maintaining 
separate schools and institutions for Negroes should be conditioned upon 
an equitable distribution of the Federal funds between facilities for the 
two races. 

8. Federal grants should be used to build up and strengthen existing 
educational agencies and institutions in so far as they are able to serve 
i mportant needs, and not to establish competing agencies and institutions. 

9. Any system of Federal grants as a whole should be consistent with 
sound fiscal policy and should facilitate progress in tax reform. 

10. In view of the extent o£ c:>nsting Federal relationships to State and 
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local conduct o£ educalion and their probable increase [liiough the years, 
Federal relations to education should be reviewed under siKcially consti¬ 
tuted and appropriate auspices at intervals of not more iliaji ten years. 

T/ie Harrison-T/ionias'Flcfc/icr Bill.VoWowingtUc rcciunmci\(}a- 
tions of tlie Advisory Committee on Education the l-c^^islativc C^om- 
mission of tlie National Education AsHKiation in consultation wiili 
the representativesof 38 national organizaiiorisdraftccl a bill which 
was introduced in tlie Senate as a siilwlilutc for tlie original Har- 
rison-Fletcher Bill and in the House as an original bill. No action 
was taken by the y5tl\ Congress.“ 

In connection with diis bill five principal issues have arisen: 

1. Should Federal funds be allocated to the Slates in lump-sum 
amounts to be used by them for such purposes as ibcy may cluxise, or 
should funds be earmarked for specific lypc^ of educational programs? 
The Advisory Committee on Education concluded that at least for u 
period of five years the latter alternative sluiuUl be ado[)icd. 

2. Should the Federal Government allocate funds to the Suites in 
inverse ratio to their respective abilities to finance pnlilic ctiucaiion, or 
upon some simple basis such as populalirin of scIkk)! age? 'flic Arlvisory 
Committee on Education recommended the adoption of the first alicrna* 
tive and their recommendation is cvidmily accepted l>y the Frcsideiu 
who in his address of Ju nc 30,1938, speaking on I'cderal nitl h ir education, 
said 

Our aid for many reasons, financial and nilicrwise, must he 
confined to lifting the level at die bottom rather llian to giving 
assistance at the top. Today we cannot do hoili, uiul we must 
therefore confine ourselves to ihc greater need. 

3. Shall the Federal statute require an equitable disiribiuitui of funds 
received through Federal appropriations among the scIkkjIs for whites 
and Negroes in those States that maintain separate scho<.)ls for separate 
races? An affirmative answer to this question was accc[»icd by tlie Ad¬ 
visory Committee and for the most part lias been accc[)icd by all pro¬ 
ponents of Federal aid. 

Sidney B. Hall, cliairmnn, lieport o/ the Ltgiihtu'e Ciinimtuinn, Njiinnal 

Educaiion Assoclalion, Wnsliin^lon, D. C. 

“/oftfHfl/of (he National Ediicaiion Astociaiiiiii, Scfuciolwr 1018, p. 
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To what extent shall control over public education be lodged in the 
Federal Government? In general two distinct types of control are pos¬ 
sible. The first is control over purely fiscal matters such as auditing, re¬ 
porting, and authority to see that the money is spent for the purposes for 
which appropriated, The second would have to do with purely educa¬ 
tional matters such as the selcctioni o£ educational personnel, the selection, 
of the curriculum, and methods of teaching. Almost without exception, 
this second type of control is disapproved by everybody interested in the 
subject. The principal question is whether the specific legislation proposed 
amply safeguards against the possibility of controls of the second type 
being exercised by Federal officials. 

5. Shall the Federal statute permit the States to use any funds received 
from the Federal Government to provide certain services such as text¬ 
books and transportation to children attending nonpublic schools? This 
issue has arisen chiefly because some States actually provide textbooks or 
transportation for pupils attending nonpublic schools, as, for example, 
Louisiana, New Mexico, New York, and Maryland. The issue was pre¬ 
cipitated by the Advisory Committee’s report that recommended that 
nothing in the Federal statute should forbid the use of Federal funds for 
such services. The Advisory Committee did not, as has been erroneously 
charged, propose the appropriation of Federal funds for nonpublic 
schools. No advocate of Federal aid for education has made any such 
proposal. Nevertheless the ancient issue of the separation of church and 
State has been made the central theme by some of the opponents of the 
Harrison-Thomas-Fletcher Bill. 

REASONS FOR FEDERAL ATD FOR EDUCATION 

There arc certain facts in modern American life that lead to the 
inevitable necessity for the national assumption of a part of the 
financial burden of maintaining the public schools. These facts have 
to do with (i) the Federal interest in the citizens of the Nation; 
(2) thehigh degree of mobility of ourpopulation; (3) theappalling 
differences in educational opportunity both among and within the 
States; (4) the great differences among the States in the number of 
children in ratio to the adult population; (5) the insuperable differ¬ 
ences in economic ability among the States to pay taxes resulting in 
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meager funds for schools in poor States iti spite of effort far exceed¬ 
ing that of richer States; and (6) die superior tax-col Iccting and 
revenue-distributing ability of the Federal Government. 

Federal interest in the citizens of the Nation. A citizen of one of 
the sovereign States is none tlic less a citizen of our Nation. Ours is 
a representative form of government founded upon the dcnuKratic 
principle that final power and-audiority rest upon the will of the 
people as expressed by ballot. The Federal lawmakers and the cxccu- 
dve are chosen by votes of die people. In the last analysis all national 
as well as State institudons arc subject to the will of the electorate. 
The Federal Government has a vital interest in the qualities and 
character of its citizens. Surely a nation diat demands the universal 
draft in time of war cannot with impunity neglect die education of 
its youth in times of peace. 

Certainly no one would question diat the nation has a vital inter¬ 
est in the promotion of die general welfare, Certainly no one would 
deny that the general welfare is promoted by llic reduction and 
elimination of crime; the improvement of health and the Icngdicji- 
ing of life; the reduction of poverty, unemployment, otui relief; 
and the improvement of die general economic and cultural welfare 
of all inhabitants of the nation. 

But none of dicse objectives is attainable without the benefits of 
public education. There is convincing evidence to lead to that 
conclusion 

1. As a general rule the States having the lowest educational standards 
are the States with the highest rates of homicide and other crimes. 

2. Low standards of education and high relief rates go hand in iiand, 
statistics from the Federal Emergency Relief Administration showing 
that of the heads of rural families on relief about one fifth were entirely 
illiterate, about two fifths had never gone beyond the fourth gr.idc, and 
nine tenths had never gone beyond the eighth grade. 

3. States, cities, and communities with good cducaiioiial systems enjoy 

Hearings before ihe Commiltee on Eduention. Homm of Rcprciciiiativ.*!, ysifi 
ist Session, on H. R. 5963. 1937. Superlnicndcni of Docuirrrnii, WailiinKri.n, ]). tl.. nn, 
34a-35i' 
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better health, lower death rates, higher expectation o£ life than those with 
poor schools. 

4. High standards of education and high economic efficiency and cul¬ 
tural standards go together. Those States which 25 years ago were spend¬ 
ing the highest percentage of their wealth foreducation have enjoyed the 
highest gains in per capita wealth in subsequent years. Again, the States 
ranking high in educational standards also rank high in per capita news¬ 
paper circulation and book purchases. 

A national government that sets out to raise the economic, moral, 
ethical, and cultural standards of its people while at the same time it 
neglects the public schools, the only agency tliat has ever educated 
the masses in any nation, and perhaps the only agency that ever will, 
is following a policy that can result only in defeat of its objectives 
and ideals unless some ocher agency is able and willing to make ade¬ 
quate schools universally available. 

Mobility of population. The national character of our people is 
further attested to by die high degree of mobility of population. 
People are not likely to continue their residence in the communities 
or even the States in which they were born, reared, and sent to 
school. Approximately one out of each four persons in the United 
States is now living in a State other than that o£ his birth.'* In Cali¬ 
fornia 2K million of that State’s q Yz million population were born 
in otlier States. Of the 120,000 Negroes in Detroit less than 17,000 
were born in Michigan, A recent conference of farm leaders in the 
Middle West concluded that the more prosperous agricultural States 
arc importing illiteracy from the poverty areas of the Nation. Thus 
die people of all die States are affected by the educadonal facilities 
in each of the other States. 

Inequalities of educational opportunity. The extent, character, 
and significance of die inequalities of educational opportunities in 
America have not yet become impressive to many people. To make 
the picture as vivid as possible, let us look at a series of contrasts. 

’* Hearings before the Senate Commiliceon Education and Labor, United States Senate, 75th 
Congress, 1st Session, on S. .J19, 1937, p. 63. 
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Our city schools iiave more modern curriculums and buildings 
than the typical rural schools. Trained ami experienced teachers 
under expert supervision have libraries and instructional material, 
while tlie most poorly equipped icaclicrs have none of these teach¬ 
ing helps. 

Contrast the kind of scliools that can be bought for $138 per pupil 
annually with tire schools that can be Iwught tor only |zg annvndly, 
the teachers paid $2,^00 per year as coin[wrc4l witli those S365 
per year, and an investment in school property in tlie richest State 
of feyo per pupil as compared with $95 in the poorest.” In eight 
States die average number of days attended by each pupil in rural 
schools each year is less than6/i months. For the 2,750,000 children 
in the Nadon for whom dierearc no public-sciiool facilities, ccjual- 
ity of opportunity is no more than an ethereal ilrcam. In one State 
practically all children of high-school age are in higl) scIkhiI Nvliilc 
in another two thirds of the children never get to high scluxil largely 
because diere are no high schools to attend,” 

Differences in number of school children. One of i be chief factors 
in the differences in educational opportunity among the xSlatcs is 
the great differences in the niimlicr of cluldrcn to be reared and 
educated as compared to die number of adults to provide for ilicm. 
The twelve States spending the largest amount of money per [)upil 
annually for schools have only 473children aged 5 to 20 years for each 
1,000 adults aged 21 to 65 years as compared to 7.pj in ilic twelve 
States spending the smallest amount per pupil. Alilioiigii the 
twelve upper States have a burden hardly two thirds as great as 
the twelve lower States, they have an average per capita tax[)uying 
ability more tlianzl^ times as great. 

The Jionfann population of the Northeast section nC the United 

“ Staeislicsof Stale Scliool Systems (Diiilctin No. a, WasliinKlon, 1 ). 0 .; UniiftJ Sijlcs 
Office of aducatio/i), pp. 66 , 71, ami «n>. 

Statistics &f Slate School Systems, op. cif., [»p. 6 ami 95 llr.iriii^s l^efnir ilir Sr-natr (‘cun- 
miitce on Education anti Labor, cp. ci/., p- 285. 
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States has only twice as many children of school age as tlie farmers 
of the Southeast, but they have 21 times as much income. The farm¬ 
ers of tlie Southeast have nearly 14 per cent of the Nation’s school 
children but diey have only two per cent of the national income. 
The farmers for the entire Nation have 31 per cent of the Nation’s 
school children but they receive only nine per cent of the national 
income. 

The poorer the community or the State in this country, the less 
are tlie expenditures for public schools and the greater is the num¬ 
ber of children. So long as die Nation permits that condition to exist 
it tends to increase both ignorance and poverty. 

Differences in ability to pay for schools. As a nation, we have acted 
as if we believed that inequality in educational opportunities has 
resulted from differences in die desires of communities and States 
to educate their children. Yet differences in educational opportuni¬ 
ties correspond almost exactly with differences in economic power. 
What the respective States do for education is not a matter to be 
moralized about. It is a matter of dollars and cents. 

In California the average expenditure per person for retail sales 
is $374; in Mississippi it is $71.” Surely no one believes that the peo¬ 
ple of Mississippi spend only $71 each because they do not wish to 
spend more. Small wonder then that California spends four and 
one-half times as much per pupil for schools as Mississippi. 

The amount of taxes per capita which can be raised ranges from 
$18.39 Mississippi to $109.33 Nevada.” Assuming that each State 
would spend an average of $60 per year per weighted pupil for 
schools, it was found that 96.5 per cent of all tax resources in Missis¬ 
sippi would be required to maintain schools, while in Nevada only 
16.5 per cent of tax resources would be required.” 

Bureau of the Ccnstis, Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C., 1933. 

Hearings before ihc Committee on Education, op. cit., p. 41. 

** Lyfc W, Asliby, T/je E 0 orts 0} the States to Support Ediica/ioti, Rcscarcli Bullctiny XIV, 
3 (May 1936), National Education Association, Washington, D. C., p. 150. 
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Effon to support schools. Another recent study shows that the 
richer the State, tlie less is the effort required to support schools, and 
the less is tiie effort actually made. On the whole, tlic poorer States 
spend larger proportions of their tax resources for education dian 
the wealthier States. Although 17 of the poorer States make more 
than average effort to support schools 13 of them fall below the Jia- 
donal average of school expenditures. Only 7 of the wealthier States 
make more than average effort to support schools, but 20 of them 
exceed the Nation’s average in expenditures. 

It is often said that if the States would “put their fiscal houses in 
order” all of them could have acceptable standards of school sup¬ 
port. But it remains a fact diat the States which, according to the 
standards of die best fiscal experts, have done die best jobs of mod¬ 
ernizing their State tax systems arc among the poorest Smtes. Yet 
these very States have the least amount to spend for education. If 
some of the rich States would levy die same taxes at the same rates 
that some of the poorer States now levy, they would raise twice as 
much public revenue as they now raise. 

Superior ability of Federal Government to levy and collect faxes, 
Amajorpartof industry and national rcsourccsin many of theStates 
is owned by persons living in other States. This situation drains in¬ 
come from the States where the property is located to the States 
where it is owned. It has been estimated that in some States as high 
as 70 per cent of all the income produced goes to pay interest, debts, 
rents, dividends, and profits to people living in other Slates, One 
noted economist recently said that the State of Texas is incompar¬ 
ably the richest foreign colony owned by Manhattan.** 

The modern corporation with its holding companies and inter¬ 
locking directorates, its devices for avoiding taxation, and its undue 
influence in State legislatures makes adequate taxation increasingly 
difficult for the States. 

“Hearings before ihe Senate Committee on Kducation arvd Tjlwr, op. cit., 'I'csiiniony of 
Dr. Robert H. Montgomery, pp. *27-233. 
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Unequal State rates create unfair conditions of competition; rates 
should be reasonably uniform. These conditions make it desirable 
that the Federal Government become the chief tax-collecting agency 
for die States. Whether diese statements are agreed to or not, the 
Federal Government is rapidly taking over many major sources of 
taxation. Unless, therefore, it allocates funds back to the States for 
schools, tlic schools will never benefit from these funds, and the edu¬ 
cational problems of the States and communities will become more 
aggravated as time goes on. 


SUMMARY 

The economic and social development of the Nation has made 
inevitable the expansion of aedvities of the Federal Government in 
many fields, and much for the same reason more extended partici¬ 
pation of the Federal Government in the support of public educa¬ 
tion is inevitable. 

Although the control and support of public education arc looked 
upon in the United States as functions of the States rather than of 
the Federal Government, the latter has been making contribudons 
to the financial support of education since the earliest days of the 
Republic. The contributions are represented by the land grants, ap¬ 
propriations for colleges of agriculture and mechanical arts, agri¬ 
cultural extension work, vocational educadon, and more recendy 
through emergency grants for school buildings and teachers salaries. 

In the past many proposals have been made to have the Federal 
Government appropriate funds to the States for assistance in the 
support of general public education. Chief among those proposals 
are the Hoar Bill, 1870, the Blair Bill, 1884-1887, the Smith-Towner 
Bill, 1919, and several similar bills through 1925. In 1933 the whole 
problem was again raised through the disastrous effects of the de¬ 
pression on the schools, resulting in the proposal of the Harrison- 
Fletcher Bill in 1936. 
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The renewed interest in Federal aid resulted in the a]ipouuiuciit 
of the Advisory Committee on Education by the President of tlic 
United States, April 19,1937. The President's committee in its rcjiort 
strongly recommended a policy of Federal assistance for public edu¬ 
cation for a period of six years, the whole question to be restudied 
in die meantime. The Advisory Committee rccoiumcndcd .s[iccially 
earmarked grants for (i) the equalization of educational opportu¬ 
nities in public elementary and secondary scliool.s both within atul 
among die States^ (2) the preparation of teacliers; (3) the construc¬ 
tion of public-school buildings, especially those nceilcd in the reor¬ 
ganization of rural sciiools; (4) State depanments of education; (5) 
adult education; (6) rural library service; (7) educational research 
and demonstrations; and (8) for school faciliiics on Federal reser¬ 
vations. 

The Harrison-Thomas-Fletchcr Bill was drawn according to the 
recommendations of the Report of the Advisory Cominiuecon ICdu- 
cation. The principal issues arising around th is bill have to do with 
(i) the earmarking of grants for specific types of educational serv¬ 
ice; (2) die basis of apportioning funds to the Slates; (3) requiring 
equitable distribution of funds between the while and die Negro 
schools; (4) kind and amount of Federal control; (5) permiiling 
die expenditure of public funds for services such as textbooks and 
transportation for children attending nonpublic schools. 

The chief economic and social factors making necessary Federal 
participation in the support of education arc: (i) Federal interest 
in the citizens of tlic Nation; the citizens of die Slates arc none the 
less citizens of the Nation; public education lias great contributions 
to make in tlie reduction of crime, the improvement of economic 
efficiency, and cultural standards; (2) ibc high degree of mobility 
of our population; (3) the appalling differences in educational op¬ 
portunity both among and within the States; (4) die great difler- 
cnccs among the States in the number of cljiltlron in ratio to the 
adult population; (5) the insuperable dilTerences in economic abil- 
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iVf among States to pay taxes rcsuldngin meager funds for schools 
In poor States in spite of effort far exceeding that of richer States; 
and (6) tlie superior tax-collccting and revenue-distributing ability 
of the Federal Government. 



RESEARCH PROJECTS AND METHODS IN 
EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 

In order that this section o/T he Journal may be of the greatest possible 
service, its readers are urged so send at once to the editor oj this depart^ 
ment titles—and where possible descriptions—of current research projects 
ftoa/in process in educational sociology and also those projects in \ituired 
■fields oj interest to educational sociology. 

RURAL SOCIOLOGISTS ORGANIZE 

At the recent meeting of the Amcric^in Sociological Society at Atlantic 
Gty, the rural sociologists organized the Rural Sociological Society of 
America, with a provisional constitution. This is an autonomous organi¬ 
zation, but if proposed amendments to the constitution of the American 
Sociological Society are passed, it will form a section of that organization. 
The o/Ticers elected arc; President, Dwight Sanderson, (>)rncll Univer¬ 
sity; vice-president, John H. Kolb, University of Wisconsin; sccrciury- 
treasurer, T. Lynn Smith, Louisiana Slate University; anti other ir)eml)ers 
of the Executive Committee are Carl C. Taylor, United Stales llurcau oC 
Agricultural Economics, and C. E. Lively, Ohio State Univcr.siiy. 'J'lic 
new society will continue the publication of Rural Sociology, now in its 
third year, with the support of Louisiana State University. 

OHrO STUDY OF yUVEHILE DELINQUENCY 

The Bureau o£ Child Welfare Service of the Dej^anment of Public 
Welfare of the State of Ohio is undertaking a study of juvenile delin¬ 
quency under the direction of Dr. A, R. Schwartz. Tlic project wliich 
began in September 1937 will cover the rural areas in the Slate. Its pur¬ 
pose will be twofold: (i) to determine the particular juvenile dclincjucncy 
factors prevailing in the particular county, and (2) to determine pos¬ 
sibilities for prevention. 

ANNUAL WsrirUTE OF THE SOCIETY FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 

The seventeenth annual institute of the Society for Social Rcscarcli 
was held at the University of Chicago Friday and Saturday, August 19- 
20,1938, The following program was presented: 
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Friday niorning, August u), 10 .qq a.m. 

General Section; Chairmaih Ernest W. Burgess, University of Chicago 
Harold D. LasswcIJ, University of Chicago, “Tactical and Strategical 
Skills in Propaganda’* 

Douglas Waplcs, University of Chicago, “Bibliography ^nd Social 
Research'* 

Friday aftcrnooti, August ig, 2.00 p.m. 

Community Studies: Chairman, W. Lloyd Warner, University of 
Chicago 

St. Clair Drake, University of Chicago, “Associations in the Negro 
Community of the Metropolitan Region” 

Estelle Hill Scott, University of Chicago, “Some Ecological Aspects 
of the Negro Community” 

Horace Cayton, University of Chicago, “A Discussion of the Meth¬ 
ods and Objectives of the Study of the Negro Community in 
Chicago” 

Friday evening, August /p 

Demography: Chairman, William F. Ogburn, University of Chicago 
T. C. McCormick, University of Wisconsin, “The Relation between 
Marriage and Birth Rates in Wisconsin during the Depression” 
Samuel A. Stouflfer, University of Chicago, "Studies in Distance as 
a Sociological Variable” 

A. A, Jaffc, University of Chicago, “Social Characteristics of the Jews 
in Chicago” 

Saturday morning, August 20 

Social Psychology: Chairman, Richard T. Lapiere, Stanford University 
T. D. Eliot, Northwestern University, “The Social Psychology of 
Bereavement” 

Harvey Locke, University of Indiana,“Natural History of the Chang¬ 
ing Attitudes Towards Venereal Disease” 

Saturday afternoon, August 20 

Culture Contact; C/iairman,iiar\e.y F.MacNair, University of Chicago 
Kalervo Oberg, University of Missouri, “Theoretical Problems In¬ 
volved in the Study of Culture Contact” 
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Edward Spicer^UniversUyofCIiicago, "Assimilation and Accommo¬ 
dation of Southern Arizona Yaquis" 

Robert Ekvo//. "An Inscanccof SiVw-Tihcwn Cndinrc Coniact" 

Personality Study: 

Ruth Schonle Cavan, RockCord Women’s College. "The 
Analysis of Personal Documents" 

Discussants: Hugh D. Duncan,University of C^hicago 

Harriet Mowrer, Jewish Kocial Service Ilurcau 
Edward B. Reuter, University of Iowa 

Saturday evening, August 20 

Annual Banquet of the Society for Social Research 
Speaker: Leon E. Truesdell, United Stales Jljjrc.'iu of Census, Wash¬ 
ington 

The following are the new ofliccrs of the Society for Suciul Ucscarcl) fur 
193S-1939! Earl S, Johnson, president; Lcl.uvl C;. DcViniicy, ,wcrctary; 
Lolagene Convis, treasurer; Nathan Hodin and Koiicrt Winch, editors. 

COMPREIlENSiVB UmLlOGHAnilBS OK AMERICAN VORSRSSIONS 
AVAILABLE CItAl'IS 

Charles F. Reid, editordiKhief, Bibliography of American Possessions, 
has announced the publication of 

A bibliography of Guam, Series A, the first in a series of compre¬ 
hensive bibliographies of all of the American Possessions; namely, 
Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the Philippine Islands, CJuain, American 
Samoa, the Panama Canal Zone, and the Virg;in Islaiuls. These bibliogra¬ 
phies are being compiled through funds furnished l)y ilic Wf)fks Progress 
Administration. A staff of seventy research workers and linguists in Ger¬ 
man, French, Spanish, Italian, Russian, and Danisit languages arc em¬ 
ployed in this work. The total expense to dale is over $I(R),(KR>. 

These bibliographies, of which Guam is ihe first one, arc free in all 
public schools, public libraries, colleges ami universities, grivernmcnial 
offices, and private foundations. Six hundred co]>ics of Guam iiavc al¬ 
ready been, distributed and five hundred more arc available Uj)t»n rtapicsi. 

The bibliography is classified into the following categories: agrictillure, 
anthropology, archaeology, bibliography, botany, census, civil .service, 
commerce, communications, description and travel, dis:istcrs, odiu.aiion, 
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forestry, general information, geography, government, health, history, 
hydrography, immigration, industry, legislation, maps, meteorology, 
military, miscellaneous, navigation, oceanic languages, periodicals, po¬ 
litical economics, religion, social economics, sociology, statistics, surveys, 
and treaties. 

There is also an alphabetical index of authors of the materials listed. 

Interested persons may obtain copies of these bibliographies free of 
charge by writijig to Dr. Reid, care of the College of the City of New 
York, Convent Avenue and 139th Street, New York, N. Y. 

FOURTH INSTITUTE ON THE EXCEPTIONAL CHILD OP THE 
CHILD RESEARCH CLINIC 

The Child Research Clinic of the Woods Schools, a private school for 
exceptional children at Langhorne, Pennsylvania, has just published the 
proceedings of the Fourth Institute on the Exceptional Child, which was 
held at Langhorne, Pennsylvania, on October 26,1937. The brochure in¬ 
cludes the papers which were read on the general subject, "New Con¬ 
tributions of Science to the Exceptional Child," by Louis A Lurie, M.D., 
on "Endocrinology as it Relates to the Understanding and Treatment of 
the Exceptional Child,” by Fritz B. Talbot, M.D., on "The Present Status 
of Mongolianism," by Esther Lloyd-Joncs, Ph.D., on "Training Opportu¬ 
nities for Workers with Exceptional Children,” and by Paul Schilder, 
M.D., on "The Clinical Implications of Motor Development in Chil¬ 
dren.” TJiere is appended a list of publications of the clinic. 

The Child Research Clinic was founded to contribute, disseminate, and 
correlate information for both scientific and lay groups, concerning the 
problems of children with special emphasis on the exceptional child—the 
slow child, the problem child, the child with reading and speech difficul¬ 
ties, and the like. 

The conferences of the clinic have aroused considerable interest among 
educators and workers with children. The sociologist cannot help being 
impressed, however, by the apparent lack of interest on the part of the 
clinic in the sociological approach to the problems of the exceptional child. 
There is little indication either in the conference programs or in the lit¬ 
erature published by the clinic of an appreciation of the cultural factors 
i 11 cliild behavior and personality. It is hoped that at some future date the 
clinic will devote one of its sessions to “Social and Cultural Factors in the 
Life of the Exceptional Child.” No child lives in a social vacuum, but his 
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problems arcconclitlonetlatcvcrysiagcbyarkh anti varied background of 
group, institutional, and community influences wliicli must be thorouglily 
understood if any scientific comprehension of bis problems is to be 
achieved. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO BROADCASTS ON SOCIAL AND 
ECONOMIC PROBI-EMS 

After five years on the coast-to-coast network of the National broad¬ 
casting Company the University of Chicago Hound Table looks back 
upon a career of pioneering in the field of educational broadcasti ng. I'o- 
day the program is carried weekly by fifty-four stations, from Maine 10 
California, and in Hawaii, 

In 1931 tins program began on a Chicago station as .in cxjKrimcnl in 
the broadcasting of informal discussions of contemporary prolricms by 
University of Chicago professors. The sixiniancous nature of the pro¬ 
gram, in which no script is used, imineaiatcly caught the imagination 
of the listening public. The Round Table’s technique avoided dogmatic 
expression of opinion, providing an opportunity for listeners to weigh 
the arguments of experts for ihcmsclvcs. 

In 1933 the National Broadcasting Company offered the Hound Table 
its Red Network facilities and the program has now built up a national 
audience of a million and a half listeners, according to a national re¬ 
search organization. 

The Round Table has maintained asitscflijcciivc die discussion of cur¬ 
rent problems of paramount interest to listeners, Tliis has necessitated 
great flexibility in tlic planning and production of the program. Subjects 
for discussion arc seldom chosen more than a week in advance of llie 
broadcast, and a sudden move by a foreign power or new developments 
in Washington may result in die scrapping of program plans. Often 
pardcipants in the Round Table have not met until an hour before broad¬ 
cast time. The authoritative and timely nature of the Round Table has 
made it a favorite in high places—among government officials, educators, 
and leaders in industry. 

By far the greater proportion of fan mail, however, comes from "ordi¬ 
nary” people scattered across the nation who find in these informal broad¬ 
casts a new approach to an understanding of curren t problems, 

The listener is conscious of tlic fact iliat the three participants— 
whether professors or outside authorities, as is often the casc—lmvc no 
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propaganda to sell and no personal prejudices to defend. Often they do 
not reach a unanlrnous conclusion but the aim of the program is to pre¬ 
sent opposing viewpoints whether or not an agreement is possible. 

Since March of this year the Round Tabic discussions have been made 
available to listeners in printed form. The broadcasts have been steno- 
graphically recorded and with the addition of material related to the 
subject in the form of pictographs or maps have a national circulation. 

In an effort to stimulate student interest in topics of current economic 
and social significance, tlie University of Chicago has prepared, for dis¬ 
tribution to schools and libraries, Round Table posters, to which cards 
containing information relating to coming programs may be appended. 
These cards contain announcements of subject, speakers, and suggested 
readings on the topic of the broadcast. This poster has already been re¬ 
quested by some two hundred libraries. Readers of The Journal who 
arc interested in participating in this extension of the Round Table's 
educational influence may write for posters and weekly announcements 
to Brownlee Haydon, Radio Round Table, University of Chicago, Chi¬ 
cago, Illinois. 



BOOK REVIEWS 


Contemporary Social Problems, revised, by IUkoi.d A. Piiklvs. 

New York: Prentice-Hnll, Inc,, 1938,820 pages. 

In this revision of llic author’s original book of llic .sainc title published 
in 1932, the material has been brought up to dale ami partially reorgan¬ 
ized, and several new chapters have been added. 

Theauthor firmly believes that definite smial planning is ncccss.iry to 
achieve the inalienable rights of every individual: economic standards of 
social well-being, biological standards of physical and mental health, and 
social standards of cultural needs. These three standards form the frame¬ 
work for the volume. Part I deals with the ccoiiojntc sources ol social 
disorganizationj Part II with the physical and mental sources; ainl Part 
III with specific cultural sources of social disorg.mi'/alion. 

With the factual analysis as a background, the author devoics the 
last part of the volume to “An Approach to Social Planning.” Tltis is a 
theoretical but forceful analysis of die development r>f scK’ial [irolilcms, 
the need for a scientific study of them, and the jHissibiliiy and dcsi rabiliiy 
of long-range planning to meet such proldcins. 

The English Cooperatives,hy Sydney R. Et.Lion'. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1937,212 pages. 

Following a brief summary of the industrial development in England 
after the Industrial Revolution, theauthor traces in detail ihc tlcvclnp* 
ment o£ the cooperative movement from Rochdale to the jircsent. W'rillcn 
in an interesting style and with many photographic illustrations, tlicbimk 
is a convincing argument for the still further expansion of ilic cooperative 
movement. 

Although the development of cooperatives in the Uniual States h.is 
made considerable headway, as summarized in the March 1938 issue of 
this journal, and three States now require instruction in consumer edu¬ 
cation in the public schools, there is still much to he done. .Such hotjk.s as 
this should give considerable impetus to its further (lcvelo[)inciU in 
America. 

The Plough and the Stvord, by Care T. SoriMiDT. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1938,197 pages. 

This book, the culmination, of a year's research in Italy, seeks Ki evalu- 
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ate tlie theories of fascism regarding the agrarian population in the 
light of actual practice. The former was gleaned largely from fascist 
writings; the latter from research and observation. Although the author 
frankly states that complete impartiality is impossible, the material 
presented abundantly testifies to the truth of his statement that, “No 
data, whether favorable or unfavorable to Fascist avowals, have been 
deliberately ignored or distorted.” 

Several of the chapter headings suggest the findings of the author: 
“The Battle for Bread,” “Landless Farm Workers,” and “The Discipline 
of Poverty," Despite rigid censorship and governmental control of the 
means of communication, there is evidence of discontent among the 
agrarian population. Decreasing incomes and increasing governmental 
levies arc creating an inarticulate but significant opposition which is 
persistent despite suppression. The author concludes that the results of 
fascism may be dazzling to the outside world with its public works, fre¬ 
quent displays, and tremendous military strength, but that the peasant 
docs not share in such glorification. 

The Politics of Modern Spain, by Frank E. Manuel. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1938,194 pages. 

As weeks of civil war have dragged into months and years, hundreds 
of books have appeared. For the most part, they have ardently cham¬ 
pioned one side or the other and few have even attempted an impartial 
.Tnalysis. It is with genuine enthusiasm that the writer has read this very 
recent contribution in this field. The author begins his analysis with the 
seventeenth century. With vivid clarity he traces the struggle between a 
decadent feudalism and ineffectual centralized government. The many 
kaleidoscopic shiflings of rulers and parties, the almost continuous revo¬ 
lutionary plots and counterplots arc passed before the reader. 

The last fifty years are subjected to more detailed analysis as the author, 
skillfully and with a fine historical sense, summarizes the intrigues and 
internal struggles that led to the advance of Franco to the very outskirts 
of Madrid. The present struggle is seen in a new perspective as the author 
martinis facts rather than emotionalized prejudices. Regardless of the 
cvcnuial outcome, this book will continue to interpret the complex fac¬ 
tors wiiicb preceded the 1936 revolt. 
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Crooked Personalities in Childhood and Ajter~-~An Imroduction 
to Psychotherapy, by Raymond B. Catoll. New York and Lon¬ 
don: D. Appleton-Century Company^ 1938,215 pages. 

This volume provides a comprehensive and present-day picture oE the 
better psychological methods of treatment of nervous and diflicult chil¬ 
dren and at the same time brings out the underlying principles of psycho¬ 
therapy. References atecited for the benefit of scholars who wish to make 
a fuller study of the subject. 

The volume is chock-full of useful information interestingly written. 
Different ways of understanding and approaching the study of person¬ 
ality, factors in personality defect, the origins of maladjustment, and the 
limits of psychotherapy are passed in review. This is a volume for intelli¬ 
gent laymen as well as teachers and the medical profession. 

Sickness and Insurance, by Harry Auvin Millis. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1938,166 pages. 

This very interesting and challenging book is divided into three divi¬ 
sions. The first summarizes the report of the Committee on Medical Care 
and includes excellent factual data. The second briefly reviews compul¬ 
sory health insurance abroad with special attention given to Clcrmany, 
Great Britain, and France, The third presents a brief history of the move¬ 
ment for compulsory health insurance in Utc United States and [)roposcs 
a specific plan. 

The author carefully analyzes the opposition of insurance companies 
and the American Medical Association and reviews the position of organ¬ 
ized labor. An ardent advocate of social insurance, lie has let the facts 
speak for themselves rather than resort to exhortation. 

A Curriculum Study in a Mountain District, by Helen Ruth Hen¬ 
derson. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1937,189 pages. 

This is a doctoral thesis, but it is also an interesting description of what 
can. be done to vitalize the school program in a rural area. During the 
period of the experiment, the curriculum was brougln into close relation¬ 
ship to the needs of the community, and the schools became a living 
force in community life. Replete with significant suggestions and imluicd 
with a forward-looking yet praclicablc philosophy of education, the book 
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should find a wider audience tlian is usually accorded a Doctor of Phi¬ 
losophy thesis. 

Education on the Air, Eighth. Yearbook of the Institute for Educa¬ 
tion by Radio, edited by Josephine H. MacLatchy. Columbus: 

Ohio State University, 1937,373 pages. 

The Proceedings of the Eighth Institute for Education by Radio is 
evidence of the vitality and stability of the Institute. Those interested in 
educational radio have come to expect these annual reports for their 
radio libraries very much as one expects an old friend to call when pass¬ 
ing through town, i.e,, with a single exception—the old friend does not 
always leave a mass of stimulating and challenging material for con¬ 
sideration. 

This volume is divided into nine sections: (1) National Aspects, (2) 
Educational Stations, (3) Broadcasting in Schools, (4) Educational 
Broadcasting, (5) Radio Workshop, (6) Techniques in Broadcasting, 
(7) Exhibit of Recordings, (8) Research in Educational Radio, and (9) 
Bibliographies. 

Dr. W. W. Charters inaugurated the Institute and now it has become 
an institution. The Institute is concerned primarily with techniques of 
educational broadcasting, hence a considerable emphasis on such matters 
in the Proceedings. The volume should be studied by all students in the 
field. 

Seven Shifts, edited by Jack Common. New York: E. P. Dutton and 

Company, Inc., 1938,271 pages. 

The editor of this book, Jack Common, has collected seven manu¬ 
scripts from seven workers in England; namely, a plasterer, a steel¬ 
worker, a man whose almost constant unemployment dates from the 
World War, an employee in a gasworks, an operator of a market stall, 
a worker in a blast furnace, and a locomotive fireman. Each one tells of 
his employment and unemployment experiences, usually covering the 
period from the end of the World War to the present, and at the same 
time gives a picture of the type of work involved in each job. 

There have been many attempts to let the world know “what’s on the 
worker’s mind.”‘ Even though the locale is England, these stories make 

^ See Whiting Williams's volume of that name, published by Scribner's in 1920, and 
numerous others. 
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good reading for Americans. It is to be lio[x:d tiial some A mcrican work¬ 
ers, both men and women, and representative of as many (iilTereni walks 
of life as possible, can be induced to do a similar type of writing in order 
that all of the population may have a belter uiidcrsi.intling of tlic current 
vicissitudes of existence of the rest of the population. The world could 
do with more of such volumes. 

Uje of /. H, IV. Stfic/^cn/fcrg, by Dr. John (). Ivvjhn. Minneapolis: 

Lutheran Free Church Publishing Company, iy,^8,5:^5 pages. 

An admirable blogcapUy of an American pioneer in socioltigy who 
was also an authority in theology and philosophy. Of his letj major works 
analyzed in this book, four arc on sociology, ilic remainder bcijig mainly 
philosophical. The cducational-sociologic.il endeavor runs like a carmine 
thread through all of tliem, especially in sections about llie press, pulpit, 
and platform, special attention being given to the problems of ilic college 
and university both home and abroad. The book delnils many rich ex¬ 
periences from Stuckenberg's life as college professor jjt Ohio, p.asior of 
the American Church in Ilcriin, and as a incinher nC the staff cif the 
HainiUtic Review where Cot fourteen years he cditctl the section on the 
Social Problem. 

City and Church in Trans'ition,\>y Murray M. Lrim-kr. New Yorks 

WUlett, Clark and Company, 1938,301 pages. 

This study of the mcdium-si/.cd city ami its orgnnizeti religious life 
is unique in at least two resj>ccts: it was conducted by a sfK.'iolr»gisL and 
it deals with the church in representative coinniiltccs (if live types -com¬ 
mercial, industrial, industrial suburb, residential suburb, anil rcsiirt city. 

The approach to this study is clearly stated by the author: “If the 
church wishes to be an integral part of the community life and not simply 
a superimposed, ocherwordly institution, it will strive to .serve the pctjplc 
who arc round about it, not merely as rtiivof-thc-inill humans hut as dis¬ 
tinctive personalities in their own particular .social setting.'’ 

Tile author neither condemns nor praises the cluirclj. Raiber, he pre¬ 
sents facts and summarizes strength and vvcaknc.ss as cvaluaieil fn im ilic 
community approach. Concrete illustrations of .specific programs and 
activities make the book of vital interest in both clergy and layman’, the 
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approach and the methodology of research make it valuable to students 
of sociology and educational sociology. 

Teaching for Health, by Marguerite M. Hussey. New York: New 

York University Bookstore, 1938,312 pages. 

The progress in the emphasis upon health in the schools marks a 
significant accomplishment in the period of readjustment in modern 
education. Moreover, the progress in the program of health instruction 
Jias been gradually modified in accordance with scientific development 
and educational philosophy. The beginning of health emphasis inspired 
by outside agencies concerned with the curtailment of the use of narcotics 
of various kinds was limited primarily to textbook instruction. From this 
beginning we have gone into various emphases, such as that of Health 
Crusaders, Knighthood of Youth, Health Groups, and other special 
groups which do not get at the root of the matter of health. 

Dr. Hussey has presented a book diat conforms both to the scientific 
requirements of health instruction and to the philosophy basic to educa¬ 
tional procedure. In so doing she has made a worthy contribution to 
education relating to health. 

Brooklyn Village 1816-1834, by Ralph Foster Wild. New York 
State Historical Association Series No. VII, Dixon Ryan, Editor. 

New Yorkj Columbia University Press, 1938, 362 pages. 

This is the first book of local history to be published in the New York 
State Historical Association series. “Not quite unique in method," as the 
editor points out in the foreword, “but a good example of one way at 
least in which local history can be well written.” It is essentially a study 
of the institutional life of the village while it was governed under a village 
charter. 

Part I traces the political development, Part II is devoted to religion 
and reform, Part III to the press, and Part IV to “cultural interests," with 
chapters devoted to the apprentices^ library, fashionable education, the 
public-school system, and the lyceum. In a brief postscript the author 
points out the significance of these institutions in the later history of 
Brooklyn. 

This study shows how little was deliberately planned in the social evo¬ 
lution of the community. 
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A Series of Student/ Guidebooks for the Study of Contemporary 
Life, Volume 11 , illustrated by Ruth Taylob. Hoston: Little 
Brown and Company, 1938, xvi (>79 pages. 

Although this is the second book in a two-year sequence planned for 
use in the high school or junior college. Its makers have also anticipated 
the possibility of less time being devoted to prolilcins. 'I'hc book may be 
used as a separate text indcj)cndciit of tlic companion volume. Of about 
the same size as its predecessor, it is made up of problems involving 
phases of contemporary life. There arc ten units as follows; I. Adjusting 
Personality to Reality; 11 . The Place and Importance of Hducation; III. 
Economic Organization and Activities; IV. The Common Man's Present 
Oudook; V. Home ai\d Family; VI. Pl.ins and Planning; VII, "Sore 
Spots” in American Life; VIII. Providing for Security; IX. People Need¬ 
ing Special Care; X. Looking Forward to Work and Vacation. 

Due to the nature of its contents, emphasis in this volume is focused 
more "upon the issues of llie demanding present railicr than upon the 
record of the past." The book is amply provided with more or less real¬ 
istic "exercises” ranging in number from 32 (Unit X) to loi (Unit VI). 

Appraisal of Newer Elementary Scfwol Practices, by J. Wayne 
Wriohtstonb. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col¬ 
lege, Columbia University, 1938,221 pages. 

Pioneer research of great significance and fine quality is re])oricd in 
this book. Wrightstone has succeeded in measuring some of the so-called 
“intangibles" in newer schools and die results show the .superiority of ex¬ 
perimental schools over conventional schools. The advaniagc of the newer 
school is shown by the higher rank of pupils bod\ on standard achicvc- 
inent tests in various subject fields and on new measures for checking 
social relationships, creative expression, and critical thinking. These im¬ 
portant phases of modern education in a variety of schools were studied 
by observation techniques which supplied data on both quaiuUaiive and 
qualitative differences between pupil acliicvcment in newer iy{>c schools 
as compared with conventional schools. 

Along with his own studies, Wrightstone presents an excellent .sum¬ 
mary of the development and status of newer practices in the public 
schools of the United States. He gives the historical l>;\ckground and con¬ 
densed accounts of curriculum reconstruction in State and city school 
systems. This book is indispensable for teachers, supervisors, .and admin¬ 
istrators who want a clear interpretation of "activity programs" and the 
scientist’s objective evaluation of the results from "progressive schools.” 
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Public education in the United States is a tremendous enterprise, 
Thirty million pupils are enrolled in the public elementary and 
secondary schools each year. The public contributes approximately 
$2,500,000,000 in annual taxes to support the enterprise. The public- 
school plants and equipment are valued at seven billion dollars, and 
require a teaching staff of one million. 

A comparison of the cost of education with the cost of other 
governmental functions can be made from the table on page 258. 

The tabulation shows a marked decrease in the cost of education, 
both in amount and in per cent of total expenditures. The large 
increase of the 1936 budget over that of 1930 was due chiefly to relief 
expenditures under public welfare, agriculture and home-owners’ 
aid, and to the $1,800,000,000 item of defense expended as bonuses to 
World War veterans. 

Since the State is considered the responsible unit of administra¬ 
tion and support of education, the United States really has forty- 
eight independent systems of education with no responsibility to 
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and little aid from die Federal Government. In vvcalili per capita 
total population some States have five limes as much as others. I'hc 
average Southern State has only half as iniicli ns the average State 
outside the South. In wealth back of each child of .school age 
there is a similar difference. The national average was |io,200 as 
compared with $4,900 in diirtccn Soutlicrn Stales in 1930. 

Due to the uneven distribution of wealth and national resources, 
great differences exist among the States and regions of ihc United 
States in their ability to support education or other public functions. 
Perhaps tlie most equitable measure of a State'.'; ability to .support a 
program of education is the total annual income jicr cliihl of school 
age. The following map gives this measure for the various States 
and regions. 
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The heavy shading shows that all of the nine States having less 
than $1,000 income for each school child are in the South, and that 
no Southern State reaches the national average of $2,171. The 
median for the Southern States was $872, 

Perhaps the most satisfactory measure of a State’s effort to support 
education is tlie amount of its total income which it expends for 
education. The map below is shaded to show tliis effort. 
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The heavy shading shows tliat i 6 oi tlic 17 Stales expending less 
than the national average of 3.8 per cent of total income on educa¬ 
tion are the Nation’s wealthiest States, while many of die poorest 
Southern States are expending more than 5 per cent of tlicir income 
in an effort to maintain an adequate school program. 

Added to the wide differences of wealth between the Southern 
region and other major divisions of die country is die problem of 
schooling three million Negro children in separate schools in the 
South, a task which has not been adequately met, but whicli is claim- 
ing more concern and support each year. 

A summary of the differences in expenditures for white and 
Negro schools in the South shows about as wide a difference as that 
existing between die South and the national average. In 1930 Negro 
public schools in eleven Soutlicrn States received $23461,959 or 37 
per cent of die $63,150,011 which they would have received if all 
school monies had been distributed widiout regard to race. The 
South as a whole had $240,180,180 for current expense of public 
schools, or 35 per cent of the $671,351446 which would have been 
available if the school funds of die Nation iuui l>ccn distributed 
equally among all States, 

From these figures one might conclude diat the uneven distribu¬ 
tion of taxable wealth in die Nation imposes on the South about die 
same burden as the South imposes on the minority group because of 
racial prejudice. 

These differences in expenditures find expression in (i) lower 
salaries for teachers, (2) smaller in. ...^uents in plant and equip- 
(3) shorter terms, (4) less transportation of pupils, etc. 

In 1930 the average annual salary of a white teacher in thirteen 
Southern States was $901, while the average Negro teacher received 
$423, Investment in school property per pupil enrolled in fifteen 
Soutlicrn States was Stsyfor whites and $37 for Negroes. The length 
of the elementary-school term was for whites 165 days, for Negroes 
134 days. Transportation in 19,289 buses was furnished 736,000 
white children at a cost of $12,578,000, and 432 buses transported 
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13,393 Negro pupils at a cost of $203,793, or 2 per cent of tile total 
expenditure. 

Annual expenditures for public elementary and secondary edu- 
cadon are indicated on tlie chart below. 

AVtRAftfc AnIUJAL tXPfcNOITURfc PlR PUPlL 



This chart shows that the average expenditure per pupil in the 
United States has varied from $15.00 in 1870 to $99.00 in 1930; that 
tlic average for each white pupil of the Soudi has varied from ^i\,oo 
in 1900 to $45.00 in 1930; and tliat the average expenditure for each 
Negro child has varied from $1.50 in 1900 to $12.50 in 1930. Thus 
die average expenditure per pupil in the South is about one diird the 
average for die Nadon. The average expended for the Negro 
child is about one fourth of die average for die white Soudiern child 
and one eighth of die nadonal average. 

Sources of public-school funds. School funds in a majority of die 
States come from four sources—^Federal, State, county, and local 
districts. The following tabulation gives the amounts and percent¬ 
ages from these sources in fourteen Southern States. 

A comparison of this tabulation for 1936 with one for the same 
States in 1930 shows a tendency toward die larger unit. The per- 
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centage now coming from Federal sources is tliree times what it 
was. There is also a considerable increase in the percentage coming 
from State sources, while county and local sources have diminished. 

Higher education. In addition to the funds expended for the 
public elementary and secondary schools, tlie Soutliern States main¬ 
tain 33 public-supported colleges with plants valued at $25,000,000 
and annual budgets of $5,000,000. The 70 private colleges are valued 
at $30,000,000 and have annual budgets totaling slightly less than 
the State-supported colleges. 

Gifts from private foundations. The progress of education in the 
Soutli has been greatly augmented by gifts and counsel from the 
great foundations. The General Education Board has made grants 
of more than $100,000,000, the Roscnwald Fund $10,000,000. The 
Slater Fund, tlie Jeanes Fund, the Phelps Stokes Fund, and the 
Carnegie Corporation have added many more millions. 

Some problems in school support. 

1. What should be the unit of support? 

Small rural communities must spend a much higher percentage 
of tax income for education than the large urban centers. Where 
minority groups are concerned it would seem that the larger and 
more removed the unit of support the less discrimination is practised 
in expenditures. 

2. What should be the tax sources of school revenue ? 

The multiplicity of State, county, and local taxes are expensive to 
administer, and many of them are out of line with modern trends in 
taxation. 

3. Should the Federal Government assume more responsibility 
for the support and equalization of educational opportunities for 
all the people ? 

4. Should the individual and Ids family assume more responsi¬ 
bilities? 

5. How can minority groups secure a more equitable amount of 
school funds? 
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HORACE MANN BOND 
Depanmeiit of Education, Visits Vnwcrsity 

In a recent and provocative essay/ Mr. Lawrence Dennis reduces 
the question of educational indoctrination to an academic quibble 
by affirming that tlie school has always l>ccn so engaged. Tlic essay 
closes with a definition and a propliccy: "I'hc scliool realizes its 
highest possibilities only as the instrument of a dominant elite who 
not only have cultural values but who also arc prepared to express 
them in die manifold enterprisesof social control... .The American 
School will come into its own when it becomes alive with die spirit 
of men of strong convictions and iron wills to achieve/’ 

It is die purpose of diis paper to suggest what may not, indeed, be 
novel intelligence to Mr. Dennis: that in the Southern United 
States there is no necessity to wait upon die ajipcarancc at some 
future time of “men of strong convicdons and iron wills” to demon¬ 
strate the “highest possibilidcs” of die school ns their instrument in 
realizing cultural values and social control. TIic concept of social 
forces has not been neglected in application to educational instiiu- 
dons in America as a whole. The economic Jiistorians have long 
since recognized the play of economic classes, and defined die role 
of the dominant economic elite, so far as the structure and function 
of educational foundations in the Nortli have been concerned. 

A fundamental in the interpretation of education in the Soiuli 
must begin widi the realization that the section has never dupli¬ 
cated the economically determined class structure of other regions 
of the United States. Professor Lloyd Warner has recently* referred 
to die fundamental importance of social stratification in explaining 

^"Education—theTool of the Doinirinni Elite,’* VAf-rotw/ 7 Von//rr, JaniiAry j 93s. i'|>. i i-i il. 
Mr, Dennis is a sclf>contcsscd pro|X>ncnt of an American (aecistn. 

Formal Education and the Social Siruclurc," The \ouruat ol l-'ttucationai ^^ay 

PP' "American Caste bmcI Ciasi,*' /iintrifait fournai 0} Suci'>lfi^y, .Srpicnibcr 

1936. pp- 234-238. 
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differences in contemporary educational institutions found in a 
New England as compared to an old Southern culture. Education 
in his New England community was dominated by “social class’'; 
in a Mississippi county, “social class” was still important; but, 
immensely complicating educational structures was the presence 
of the Negro in die role of a subordinate caste. Educational institu¬ 
tions in the New England community were built to accord with 
the maintenance of die “social class system/’ while in Mississippi 
public schools existed to maintain both the structure of social classes 
and tliat of racial caste. 

The dominant elite in the South, therefore, has had different 
functions from diose of superior classes in other sections of the 
country. The elite of Massachusetts has, at least in accepted theory, 
been open to constant accretions from the lower orders; and the 
educational structures have been so arranged as to provide both for 
interclass mobility and the recognition of die principle of equali- 
tarianisin, The elite of Mississippi or Soudi Carolina has had die 
task of maintaining diesc social fictions, its superiority where social 
and economic status is concerned, and, in addition, superiority in 
racial and caste status. The Massachusetts Brahmin fought his battle 
within die framework of social and economic superiority; the 
Southern planter has had to make the schools serve the purpose of 
achieving tlicir “highest possibilities” in social control in a system 
where, to die confusion of discrete social and economic classes 
witliin his own race, was added die complication of the existence of 
a separate racial caste. 

The history of educational institutions in the South exhibits these 
confliedng forces over its entire period. The dominant classes of the 
middle and lower Atlantic seaboard cxliibited, at first, little tend¬ 
ency to make caste superior to class in their regulation of white 
and black labor. An examination of legisladve ordinances regulat¬ 
ing dependent and delinquent classes in the Colonial South indi¬ 
cates that apprenticing was regarded as tlie only educational 
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institution appropriate for tKc cliiUlren of itulciUurctl white 
servants, and that lack of caste discrimination resulted in a situation 
■whereby many mulatto children, equally with white, fell within 
these provisions. The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts carried on its work of education—principally cate¬ 
chetical in content—'among both poor whiles and poor blacks, witli 
such institutions as academies, tutors, grammar schools, and uni¬ 
versities reserved for the dominant planting aristocracy. 

The elaboration of chattel Negro slavery into an institution in 
which white indentured servants were a relatively unimportant 
portion of die labor force of the Colonies did not come until fairly 
well into the eighteenth century. With the extension of the. planta¬ 
tion areas it became necessary for the elite to difTcrcniiatc between 
their white and black slaves; and in this progressive differentiation 
is to be found the origin of die compUcaictl social and cilucaiional 
class and caste lines which characterize all later institutions in die 
South. 

The Colonial college in the South, as in New Hiigland, ilcrivcd 
from the joint auspices of church and state. The sponsors of the 
former were a theocracy founded upon die gentry; of die luuer, a 
theocracy imbued with die democracy of Calvinism. 'I'hc first State 
universities in America were those of the South, and they were 
essentially die creation of ilie plantation aristocracy which looked 
to these State foundations as the natural resort of their own sons. 
Thomas Jefferson planned the University of Virginia, following the 
French tradition of a highly centralized educational system, as the 
climactic point of intellectual selection from the entire while popu- 
ladon.Thc logic of the social structure never allowed die democrati¬ 
zation of the Virginia institution to proceed Ijcyond its original 
plan. 

The blacks occupied in the Southern slave system tbe role which, 
in the North, was filled by a class of free white workiiuMi. The 
notable development of public cducalioiud systems in the North 
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in tlie period from 1820 to i860 came largely as the result of the 
activities of the working classes, joined in agitation by humanitarian 
leaders arising on the foundation of new industrial wealth. The 
quasi-feudal South produced no figures like Horace Mann, Henry 
Barnard, Orestes A. Brownson, James G. Carter, Samuel Lewis, 
Robert Rantoul, George Ripley, and Henry David Thoreau, The 
nearest approach to sucli a personality is to be found in Calvin 
Wiley of North Carolina, the only Southern State where the mid¬ 
century mark found the yeoman farmers of the Piedmont and 
mountain areas in partially successful revolt against the age-old 
domination of the lowland aristocracy. 

Elsewhere in the widest expanse of the Soutlicrn territory the 
lower economic classes among white persons were politically power¬ 
less. Protesting that public education was a dangerous “agrarian” 
institution, tlie slave oligarchy in control of public office and power 
strenuously opposed the establishment of systems of tax-supported 
schools for the lower classes. Iii addition, it was objected tliat school 
taxes would have to be levied on die dominant minority for the 
benefit of children of other people. Where, as in Alabama, public- 
school funds were provided, the debates over their distribution 
show spirited and successful efforts on the part of the “black-belt” 
counties to manipulate appropriations so as to retain for semiprivate 
and private academies and colleges the benefits designed for “free” 
schools. State distributive funds available for white children in the 
“white” counties, where the vast majority of the white children of 
the State lived, hardly ever sufficed to establish an effective public- 
school system in ante-bellum times. 

Having taken care that the interests of the dominant class should 
not be usurped by either suppressed white classes or the enslaved 
Negro caste, the planters developed an educational system for their 
own sons which was well designed to perpetuate die civilization of 
which they were a part. The "old-field” schools of the ante-bellum 
Soiuli, for all of their deficiencies, were not maintained for the 
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lower classes; they were subscription scliools supplementing an 
extensive tutorial system. The academics, taking boys at the tender 
ages o£ eight or nine, were strictly classical, At one such school, 
■Willington Academy in Soutli Carolina, presided over by the great 
Dr. Waddell, the debating club “was an important insiitulion, and 
regarded by tlie teacher as a very necessary part of liis scholastic 
system, for to converse and speak in public were esteemed necessary 
accomplishments to Soutlicrn youtlis.” This one small academy had 
as students John G. Calhoun, George McDulTic, Judge Longstrect, 
James Bowie, and James Lewis Pettigru. Three future Congressmen 
were enrolled in a single year. 

As the slave-owning aristocracy fashioned its educational tools to 
meet the purposes of the class, it found its apologists in the institu¬ 
tions created and supported by it. Chancellor Harper of Soutli 
Carolina wrote treatises justifying slavery “in the light of social 
ethics.” President Thomas Roderick Dew of William and Mary 
College argued that “It is tlic order of nature that tlic bciJigs of 
superior faculties and knowledge, and therefore of superior jiowcr, 
should dispose of those who arc inferior. 'I'hc exclusive owners of 
property ever have been, ever will be, and perhaps ever ought to be 
the virtual rulers of mankind.” 

We are relearning today tliat two clashi ng ideas may mean revo¬ 
lution, and that revolution in turn means no less of bitterness than 
it meant in Luther’s Germany or Robespierre’s France. The true 
nature of the Reconstruction period in tlic South may be better 
gauged if we realize that it was a period of attempted revolution, 
complicated because the revolutionaries sought to overturn not 
only long-established economic classes, but also die system of caste. 
Most of the interpretation of the period found in our histories is, 
quite obviously, the rationalizing of partisans unable to see in the 
conflict more than a spectacle of conflicting ethical systems. If we 
can, for a moment, forget that Reconstruction was “vicious,” or 
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“noble,” we may be able to glimpse the profound wording of 
fundamental social forces beneath the superstructure of personalities 
and moral conceptions ordinarily presented to our cognizance. 

In this task of gaining a new perspective, no institution is more 
helpful for analysis than the school. In a period when the American 
consciousness looked upon education as, perhaps, the most power¬ 
ful of all agencies of social policy, struggles over educational institu¬ 
tions in die Soudi mirror the nature of the social and economic 


classes striving for control of the section. 

The Nordicrn missionary teachers who came to tlie South to 
educate Negroes in the period after tlie Civil War are remembered 
as having been among die vilest of all mankind. Like the members 
of the Southern elite with whom tlicy came into violent conflict, 
they, too, were members of a decadent, once dominant social class, 
members by blood, tradition, and formal education of the same race 
from which Henry Adams sprang. They found the Negro an op¬ 
pressed economic class; their education sought to teach him thrift, 
independence of his former masters, good work habits as a free citi¬ 
zen, sobriety, and honesty. All of these virtues they saw as necessary 
to die end of creating Negroes able to survive in a competitive lais¬ 
sez-faire system. Tile Negro was, furtliermore, a subordinate social 
caste 5 by example and by precept they sought to raise him to a plane 
where tJic only differences between men would be tliose of eco¬ 
nomic status. They established colleges and universities for Negroes, 
and for diis J. L. M. Curry, himself a member of the old Southern 
elite and a friend to the education of Negroes, called them “mis¬ 
guided fanatics.” The missionaries, said Curry, laid especial stress 
on classics and liberal culture, “to bring the race per saltum to the 
same plane with dieir former masters, and to realize the theory of 
social and political equality.” This was a precise appraisal of the 
objectives of the Northerners. This system of education, offering to 
ex-slavcs the forhidclcn fruits of a “gentleman’s education,” was 
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bound to “make all possible mischief" for a sociul order founded on 
the dominance of a plantation aristocracy within a framework of 
racial caste. 

The Reconstruction system of education for Negroes collapsed 
witli the compromise of 1876, wlien» with Nortiicrn support with¬ 
drawn, die “Rule of die Generals" began again in the South. It is 
true that die Reconstruction Constitutions furnished for the first 
time in Sou them history a firm constitutional and legal basis for the 
extension of elementary education to the masses of both races. The 
first step of every conservative legislature, after wresting power 
from die Yankees, was to substitute a less onerous system of taxa¬ 
tion, and so a less efficient system of public ctlucation, for the Re¬ 
construction devices. 

As it was never fully able, after die debacle of Civil War and 
Reconstruction, to regain completely its firm control on Southern 
political institutions, the elite was unable to reconstruct its educa¬ 
tional institutions in anydiing approaching their former glory, ^fhe 
lower white classes were, like the Negroes, anxious to plumb the 
mysteries of the forbidden tongues in whicii they thought they saw 
the secret of die supremacy of die old master class. 

A sensibility to die need for a new education dcsigncil to aitl the 
elite maintain itself under new conditions was sliowii most strik¬ 
ingly in the final works of that man who cmbtHlies for us in rclio- 
spect the best qualities of the Southern dominant class—Robert T.. 
Lee. At Washington College, Lee sponsored the School of L.iw ami 
Equity, the School of Journalism, the School of Civil and Mining 
Engineering, and — prophetic gesture! — the Students’ Hiisiness 
School. 

There has been, since the Reconstruction period, a vagueness 
clothing Soudiern institutions that makes characterization almost 
impossible. The institutions themselves would not lie so inchoate 
were it not for the fact diat the entire social sy-steni has bt-t-n, lo a 
considerable degree, without form or structure. It is ihe toll ibai a 
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nation or a section must pay for democratization, or, at least, until 
democratization has arrived. 

For, indubitably, tlie period since the Civil War has been, in the 
Soudi, one of democratization. With the passing of tlie old elite has 
come the slow emergence of the common man, and a growing con¬ 
sciousness of class and condition among the great masses of yeoman 
whites. TJic otlier significant and opposed factor in Soutliern life 
lias been tlic domination of die resources and energies of the section 
by foreign capital. Here and diere industrial corporations and banks 
have chosen Soutliern leadership to implement their penetration 
and control of die South; but, for the most part, the hand of the na¬ 
tive Esau has been guided by the voice of a Northern Jacob, As a 
result, until quite recently there has been no Southern elite deriva¬ 
tive from the new industrialization on a scale anywhere near com¬ 
mensurate with dial of the North. 

The facts of Southern polidcal leadership afford die finest ex¬ 
ample of the stubborn conflict between the native process of democ¬ 
ratization for its wliitc populadon, and external control in finan¬ 
cial affairs. The generation that succeeded the "Generals^' chose its 
leaders from its own ranks, in a period when Populist and other 
agrarian discontent seemed about to effervesce in fundamental eco¬ 
nomic reform. The same story may be told of each of these leaders. 
Once in a position of political power, the politicians ceased to con¬ 
cern llicmsclves any longer with economic issues, besides nebulous 
attacks upon “die interests.” They had discovered die technique of 
diverting economic unrest into racial conflict a generation before 
National Socialism arose in Germany, 

7 hc masses of white people in Southern States have, slowly and 
grudgingly, fought toward the achievement of systems of universal 
education for white children. How far short that effort has carried 
is shown by relative figures of expenditures which indicate that ex¬ 
penditures for the aiinual education of a wJiitc child in die South 
arc less dian iialf iliose found in the North or West. When these 
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figures are broken down by separate political units, ilic power of the 
old planting oligarchy is still evident; for in tlic bUclc-l>cU counties, 
sparsely inhabited by white children, magnificent consolidated 
schools have arisen, supported by State fvmds apportioned to the 
local municipalities on account of the large population of Negro 
educables. Meanwhile, the hill counties, wit!\ no Negrrjcs and with 
low taxable wealth, show an average per capita expenditure far 
below State and national averages. The high school is an achieve¬ 
ment of Southern democracy, and an instrument of the process. The 
agitation of the Granges and Farmers* Alliances of fifty years ago 
shows its fruition today in die extensive investment in agricultural 
and mechanical colleges which frequently boast a magnificence of 
plant and equipment greater than that a/Torclcd by the Slate univer¬ 
sity, the traditional recourse of the elite. 

So far as tlie education of Negroes at public expense is concerned, 
there may be seen again the conjoint influence of foreign capital and 
tile emancipation of die wliitc masses. There is liardly another fig¬ 
ure in Southern history since tlic Civil War flavored with the essence 
of greatness as is that of Booker T. Washington. His life was an ex¬ 
pression of the dominant social forces of his jicriod. He came into 
national prominence in 1895 by a speech at die Atlanta Qmon States 
Exhibition. The speech was remarkable at the time for its cltKjucncc 
and effect; today it is as remarkable as a document to tlic Itistory of 
social forces in the South. In the speech Washington frankly ap¬ 
pealed to what he called "the dominant class" of tlie Soiiih. In one 
sentence he gave assurance to the Southern elite that his program 
was not intended to violate the caste structure: "In all things that arc 
purely social we can be as separate as the fingers, yet one as the 
hands in. all things essential to mutual progress." Tlic other major 
burden of his speech was addressed to the new elite of the North; to 
Northern capitalists he said tliat the Negroes were "the most patient, 
faithful, law-abiding, and unrescniful people the worltl has seen," 
who could be depended upon to “buy your surplus land, make bios- 
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som tlxe waste places ia your fields, and run your factories... with¬ 
out strikes or labor troubles.” 

In the years between 1895 and his deatli, in 1915, Washington saw 
his industrial school at Tuskegee, begun in 1881 in an abandoned 
church and a former shanty, grow rich and powerful through dona- 
tions from die masters of American capital—^Andrew Carnegie, 
Collis P. I'lunlingdon, H. PI. Rogers, Julius Roscnwald, and others. 
From the old aristocracy of die South he received a blessing—there 
was no money to give even if his Southern patrons had wished to 
share with the Yankees in support of the school. Widi money from 
die one, and benisons from die odier, Washington went on with his 
powerful personality and tliorough rapport widi the masses of his 
own people to create a great institution and a powerful tradition. 

But financial support of Northern capital for private and philan¬ 
thropic educational agencies has not been duplicated by a parallel 
support for public schools for Negroes. It is true that, by comparison 
with schools for white children, less money is spent for the public 
education of Negroes today dian was spent in 1880. Property inter¬ 
ests and caste interests have brought white taxpayers and public 
officials to an agreement on the lack of a necessity to furnish Ne¬ 
groes with a public education in any degree equal to that furnished 
for while children. In 1880, when Negroes constituted forty per cent 
of the population of Southern States, public schools for the race re¬ 
ceived twenty-five per cent of all money spent for higher educational 
institutions, and thirty-five per cent of all money spent for elemen¬ 
tary education, In 1934, when Negroes were twenty-six per cent of 
the Southern population, the race received for its State-supported 
colleges three per cent of all higher education expenditures and ten 
per cent of all elementary-school expenditures. Apparently Civil 
War and Reconstruction democratized opportunity within the 
while caste, and future events have developed educational institu¬ 
tions intended and supported principally for the benefit of that caste 
as compared to the Negroes. 
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Recent developments suggest tliat the SoufJi is at last developing 
an industrial elite widi siiflicicnt financial resource to establish and 
control its educational institutions, as a consccjuencc of controlling 
its political and social structure. The.bcncfactions of a Duke may be 
the harbinger of the dominance of this new elite in a new vSoulhern 
educational policy; or they may bca^sport*’ alien to the natural line 
of social and economic evolution in the section. The answer 1 ies with 
the fate of tliat slowly developing dcmocrati/.ation of tlic white pop¬ 
ulation brought into view by the aftermath of Reconstruction. The 
next twenty-five years may establish the persisting fortti of control 
in die section; and from that determination of control we may ex¬ 
pect toflow inevitably educational stniciurcsthatare the instnimcnis 
of the dominant social and economic class which creates anil con¬ 
trols them. 



THE SOCIAL SETTING OF NEGRO EDUCATION 


CHARLES S. JOHNSON 
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It is not imiisualj in considering Negro problems, whether they 
arc described as social or cultural or economic, to regard the Negro 
as in a dual role. Li the very nature of the relationship of American 
Negroes to the larger society it becomes necessary for them, fre¬ 
quently, to live as well as to be viewed in two fairly distinct social 
worlds. The extent and completeness of diis dualism, as defined, 
depend, of course, upon the section of the country in which they 
live. This purely geograpliical factor is given its real significance by 
the respective historical and traditional patterns of relationsliips be¬ 
tween the groups in these areas. These differences in patterns of 
relationships have a basis in the different economic histories of the 
areas. 

Tiierc will probably be some advantage, therefore, in beginning 
by discussing the economic situation of Negroes in this dual role. 
The advantage is chiefly psychological, however, since it means 
adapting the discussion to the habit of regarding the Negro in 
America as a separate social and economic entity. Actually, this is 
a highly artificial distinction. The Negro population is an organic 
part of the general economic organization of American life, and has 
been from the beginning of its Jtistory. TJie historical role of this 
group has been different from that of the majority population, but 
no less significant. In the very logic of the economic development of 
this country the inexorable tendency has been toward integration, 
despite the tremendous accumulation of racial sentiment and ra¬ 
tionalizations in support of separate and fixed and inferior caste 
status. 

It is precisely the struggle for status in this noneconomic world, 
says Robert E. Park, which we may call the “moral and political” 
world that gives rise to the phenomenon of race prejudice, and ac- 
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counts for that group consciousness by which Negroes can identify 
themselves. Race consciousness in Negroes Is, and ever has been, a 
defense against the dangerous inferences wliich tend to accommo¬ 
date them to an inferior status in America. Prejudice from the out¬ 
side helps to preserve group solidarity. 

In discussing the broad social and economic bases of Negro edu¬ 
cation in America, it is convenient and pcriiajis most realistic to 
view it in relation to several significant general trends in the devel¬ 
opment of our contemporary society. 

The social and cultural problems which mark, so conspicuously, 
the Negro population are in large part a result of the status of slavery 
imposed upon them, and American Negro slavery itself was an 
incident of the expansion of Europe. The social and cultural lag of 
the South itself may, in one sense, ^ regarded as a rcsul i of the effort 
to keep tins status fixed. It is die Negro question and the persistent 
attitude toward it that have created one of the most backward 
groups of poor whites anywhere in die country. Just as early agri¬ 
cultural America was die colony of industrial Europe for so many 
years, the agricultural South, in many ways, has been a colony of 
the industrial North and East. 

Powerful currents have been influencing die total life of the South 
over the past half century. There have been cliangcs in the liasic 
economic organization and folkways of die area, changes in the 
institutional basis of the social life of the area, and a rapidly cliung- 
ing cultural life on die part of the Negro population within the area. 

Beginning as an agricultural area, the South set its economy 
firmly in the land. It supported its agricultural structure with the 
institution of slavery, and built its social life, generated its social 
sentiments, its codes of conduct, its social morality within this 
framework. It placed its faith in casli crops, exportalilc commodities, 
and itraised these products by applying, virtually, the factory system 
to agriculture. It required no long pcritKl to set the folkways of the 
area within these stern economic supports. Plabits of men can crys- 
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tallizc quickly aud under almost any condition in which tlrey are 
required to Jive. 

Economic iriitlis are not always evident on the surface. Inherent 
in tlic nature of the early agricultural system of tire Soutli were 
dangers that could scarcely be avoided. The dominant crop was 
precarious. It encouraged exploitation of dre soil and it stood as a 
barrier to icclinology and city growth. Tlic system failed to accumu¬ 
late capital; it was against the whole current of world development 
in die path of the inclusirial revolution. Slavery and die plantation 
system rested upon the backs of slaves, and starved its poor but free 
white men, against the logic of sound economic and social develop¬ 
ment. In the end it had to defend its economy by defendingits social 
structure, and by giving it the stamp of divine approval. The result 
of die economic policy of the area has been disastrous. 

The economic and social problems incident to the presence of the 
Negro in the social structure as it existed, and as it continues to exist, 
should not be minimised. The cost of separate schools, churclies, 
and transportation facilities imposes a burden of many millions an¬ 
nually. Tlic almost universal illiteracy of the Negroes at their 
emancipation i mposed the burden of their education, as well as that 
of millions of uiipropcrtied nonslavc-holding whites, from the very 
beginning. Social and cultural institutions, such as schools, hospi¬ 
tals, libraries, wcl fare agencies, which had flourislied to some extent 
in the North, had to be started from the base line. 

But this was not all. The complex of economics, social institu¬ 
tions, and the Negro kept the section acutely conservative on most 
of the social programs that could reasonably be expected to mark 
advancement. Consistent widi an indigenous social philosophy, it 
had to resist compulsory education for years, because it meant an 
added financial burden and tlireatcned to unsettle the racial align¬ 
ment. It had U) ()p[)osc woman .suffrage, because it threatened to add 
the unwelcome Negro woman vole, and also because it threatened 
to disiurli the tlomestic role of women generally. It had to oppose 
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labor legislation because this would discourage factories being 
drawn by a plentiful market of cheap labor. It had to oppose labor 
organization because it tlircatcnctl the free riglits of employers and 
represented radical ideas. It had to oppose, and continues to oppose, 
legislation preventing child lalwr. 

Because Uic region has been burdened historically with a caste 
system for Negroes, and a sharply defipcd class system for whites, 
it has had to tolerate, against its moral juLlgnients, dual ctwlcs of 
justice and condone lynchiiigs. It has Ikch forced lo put a ban on 
liberal dunking and discourage social movements of any sort which 
might mean the emancipation of the witolc pco[ilc. Its scholars and 
scientists who rose above die provincialism of iIjc area, in the very 
recent past, have had to seek more congenial aiinosplicrc for un¬ 
shackled minds. 

We have observed signs of changes in ilic large over recent years. 
Not always is this evident in direct (icrsonal relations, such as could 
be measured by the sudden expansion of intlividual Negro person¬ 
alities, and die sloughing off of prejudices on the part t)f individual 
whites, but in a diffused, but uiuniswkablc brenkingof juany f>f the 
old taboos, and die fixation of attention on the Negro problem as 
such. Recent studies show, for example, that the cotton tenancy 
problem, assumed for decades to lie purely a Negro jirolilcm, is 
basically a southern problem with, actually, more wJiitc than Negro 
tenants and share-croppers. TJicy show, also, that the Ncgroc,*; have 
been moving away to the North to escape economic death in the 
Soutii. They reveal that the vast wastage of tlic soil is not siinjily 
Negro ignorance and negligence, but, as much or more, the re.s[)on- 
sibility of tliose who owned, controlled, and directed tiic labor of 
the land; and only a Ecwoftlicse were Ncgnxrs. They show that the 
poverty wages simply mean no purchasing power for the [)e(jple on 
which the industries must thrive, and that the undcriumrisUiucm 
so prevalent means eventually and early nonprrxluciivc illness- and 
costly death. 
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More significant, liowevcr, has been the development of cul¬ 
tural centers in the South where serious efforts have been made to 
approach these problems from a new angle, and not to study them 
senumentally and ruefully as an inevitable "white man*s burden,” 
but as the data of the new science of human relations in the South. 

The important observation of this article j.s that the economic pre- 
clicamcnl of liic Soiiihcrn Negro is bound up with the economic 
fate of the area. It is estimated that under present conditions tlie 
soutlicasteni section, in which the majority of the Negroes live, will 
probably liavc no need for a million families normally employed in 
the production of cotton. If the cotton-picking machine is placed in 
successful operation, it will have no need for some two and a half 
million pro,sent producers and would-be producers. This threat has 
been sufficient to break the fixation of attention, on the social aspects 
of the Negro problem and compel new attention to problems of tlie 
area which are basically economic. 

The Negroes liave sensed this fact and have been moving away 
to cities of tlie South and Nortli in large numbers. But tliis, as we 
shall indicate, is i\ot in itself a final solution. 

The two major factors working toward an adjustment of this 
serious and obvious imbalance is (a) the reduction in the size of 
the Negro family, and (b) migration of Negroes away from tlie 
congested areas. Botli of these are occurring. The Negro family is 
smaller than formerly, and smaller tlian the average white family 
in the South. This is due in part to higher death rates, which in turn 
may be reflecting the influence of economic inadequacies. More¬ 
over, the Negro rate of migration out of die area lias been greater 
than thatof the white, altbougli both populations have beenmoving 
out at a considerable rate. At present it is estimated that there is still 
an excess population of nearly two million who cannot in the pres¬ 
ent slate of things be adequately supported by the land. 

There is another general trend which will help us understand the 
economic siuialion of the Negro—increasing industrial expansion 
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and the development o£ technology. A. significant aspect o£ the de¬ 
velopment of America has been its rapidly expanding and increas¬ 
ingly powerful industrial development. This has transformed the 
country from one primarily agricultural to one dominantly indus¬ 
trial. Industrialization carries with it the growtit of cities. One hun¬ 
dred years ago 6.7 per cent of the population was urban and 
industrial; fifty years ago, 28.6 per cent. Today 56.2 per cent arc 
urban. Urbanization amounts almost to a cliangc of civilizations. 
With this early industrialization came a Hood of immigration from 
the backward agricultural areas of Europe to reap the wealth of die 
new world. Just before the outbreak of the World War they were 
arriving at the rate of a million a year, and we could count in our 
population over dilrty million foreign born. 

Industrialization has brought witli it, also, a treme ndous accelera¬ 
tion of technology. Research laboratories and scicniific departments 
of large corporadons contributed to the promotion of these vast 
technological changes. Power has increased; the energy output per 
man has increased eight million times in die period of thirty years. 
This has brought about, inevitably, mnlfunciioning in sy.sicnis of 
distribudon of goods on a stupendous scale. It has lirought, inevita¬ 
bly, exaggerated dispropordons in the distribution of the wealth 
produced. 

Now, where does the Negro fit into this picture ? At the close of 
the Civil War over eighty per cent of die Negroes were peasant 
farmers, bound to the plantation in a unique system of tenancy 
which was essentially a transition device between legal slavery and 
free agricultural labor. They owned no land, tlicy had no skill be¬ 
yond the simple habits required to produce cotton, they were illiter¬ 
ate, completely dependent economically and psychologically upon 
the will of the landowner. 

There have always been smaller rural Negro groups living in 
areas of greater crop diversification outside the cotton complex, 
though frequently on poorer soil. And there h.-ivc always liccn some 
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urban Negro familiesj composed of domestics out of the household 
slave tradition; of free Negroes, who, like all other marginal men, 
could best survive in cities: of artisans, out of the leased slave artisan 
tradition; and of unskilled migrants from rural sections. 

The significance of the changing patterns of the Negro popula¬ 
tion may be said to be marked statistically in the rates of urban¬ 
ization. As late as 1890 die Negro population was eighty per cent 
rural; by 1920 tlie percentage had dropped to 66.0, and by 1930 to 
56.3. At the presen t rate of urbanization this population will be more 
urban than rural in 1940. The urbanization rate of Negroes at pres¬ 
ent exceeds that of the white population. 

When the pressure of immigrant labor on the industrial jobs of 
the Nordi was removed by the outbreak of the World War, the litde 
settlements in northern States bulged suddenly at an enormous rate. 
From 1910 to 1920 die Negro population of Ohio increased 67.1 per 
cent; New York, 49.9 per cent; Illinois, 67.1 per cent; and Michigan, 
251.0 per cent. Over the forty-year period 1890 to 1930 the rural 
Negro population increased only 11.5 per cent, while the urban pop¬ 
ulation increased 250.7 per cent. 

These Negroes have gone into the existing industries of the North 
and Soiidi, chiefly into iron and steel works, meat packing, railway 
maintenance, coal mining, and construction. About 70 per cent of 
them are still in unskilled positions. They have passed dirough the 
serious crises of readjustment to wage labor from a crop-sharing or 
noninoncy economy. As marginal workers they have been exposed 
not only to die fluctuations of business cycles, but to the drastic in¬ 
roads of machinery. 

The significant recent changes in Negro industrial development 
have been marked by the disappearance of characteristic ^‘Negro 
jobs.” Incidentally, diis invasion of "Negro jobs" has meant a break¬ 
ing of the caste structure by the white workers diemselves. The 
rapid introduction of machinery into industry has resulted in dis¬ 
placements in mining, road building, brick making, excavating, 
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which have disorganized tlie htxl-carrying industry and threatens, 
among otlier fields, cotton picking. 

Unskilled labor has been most seriously adcctcd hy machinery 
and by die industrial changes, and tlic largest proportions of Negro 
workers (75 per cent or more) arc unskilled. 'I'lic changes tended at 
first to place white and Negro workers more acutely in competition 
for the same jobs, so long as race was given grc.tLcr value than class. 
The rates of unemployment, as a result, have Ikch consistently 
higher for Negroes. Rut tlic situation is by no means :i static one. 
There has bcciiabsorpdonof afair incasurcof Negroes in new lines 
over a wider occupational range. A recent study of the Uflicc of 
Negro Affairs of the Department of the Interior show.? the me¬ 
dian earnings of Negro skilled male workcr.s in Atlanta to be 
$14.40 per week, and skilled female workers, In Chicago the 
Negro skiUed male workers had median weekly cnrnirtgs of $18.77 
and tlic women $13.37. A.tiothcr study showed Negro college grad¬ 
uates earning a median annual salary of $2,081; (male, 2,52^; female, 

1.750) • 

One of the most interesting features of this inansiiion of Negro 
and white from an informal personal-relations basis to a new and 
impersonal technological era deserves mcjition. In certain areas, and 
in die South particularly, there have l>ccn ohserved pronounced 
clashes of social and racial traditions with this new technology. A 
useful example of this can be found in the iol)accf> maruifactiiring 
industry, one of the oldest in America, and, at the same time, one 
of the most powerful monopolies in the South. 'I’he Negroes liavc 
been a part of it from the early beginnings. 

In the early period of the tobacco industry the chasses had all the 
features and limitations of a caste. New conditions inherent in the 
industry itself and changes in the formal status of the Negro work¬ 
ers have created conditions utulcr which typical economic classes 
have developed. A modern industry is loo complex and changes too 
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rapidly to sustain a caste system. A result is that new mores are 
crystallizing, not along racial, but along class and occupational lines. 

Still another sigjiificant general trend worth noting in diis broad 
picture is that of the development of a proletariat in the United 
States. The frontier psychology is disappearing with tire fading of 
die frontier. There was a time, not so long ago, when every indi¬ 
vidual felt that he had the right to expect to rise to a position of 
power and alllucnce. It was a part of the tradition to accept unqties- 
tioningly die pliilosophy of individualism and equal opportunity. 

A Harvard economist and a sociologist not so long ago completed 
a study of American business leaders. They got their information 
from eight thousand 06 the biggest of these business men. Their 
findings arc most significant in the light of otir firm belief in die 
principle oC cqualiLy of opportunity. These great business men vir¬ 
tually constitute a caste in our democratic society. Does the farmer’s 
boy or tlic rail splitter have the equal opportunity to elevate himself 
to this position of power? Only twelve per cent of these men had 
come from farmer families, and only ten per cent from laborers’ 
families. 

Tlic world is settling down, to quote a famous student of society. 
It is becoming jiainfully apparent to workers in particular that their 
chancc.s of becoming anything else but workers are getting increas¬ 
ingly limited. For the first time in American history labor is be¬ 
coming really class conscious. The old craft union was not class 
conscious; but the newer industrial unions seem more definitely to 
be. America is developing a proletariat. This has profound signifi¬ 
cance for the racial situation, as is evidenced in the continual break¬ 
ing of color lines in die interest of common class and occupational 
interests. 

Two important developments may be cited here because they in¬ 
volve the economic status of the Negro, by way of pointing out the 
rclatiojiship of the Negro group to these larger currents of change. 
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In the South the focus of industrialism Jias l>ccn in iron and steel 
around Birmingham. Here one major aiiraction for the industries 
has been low labor costs, the absence of labor organization, and 
proximity to raw materials. There arc in this area 20,000 "Negro coal 
miners, about 3,500 ore miners, and some 15,000iron and steel work¬ 
ers. These Negro workers have been from forty to cigiuy per cent 
of all workers engaged in mining and iron and steel work. As a 
generally unexpected recent development, these workers have been 
active in labor-union activities, and, along willi while workers wlio 
recognized their importance in the field, have succeeded in impress¬ 
ing tlieir condition upon employers. Years of fruitless work in ra¬ 
cially separated labor organizations brouglvc no result. Over the past 
four years of energetic u nion organization there has been an increase 
in membership to about 35,000 members, of which number fully 
25,000 are Negroes, and in this there arc over one hundred mixed 
unions. 

The new development in the labor movement is interesting be¬ 
cause It has followed broadly the general indu.strial-orgnnizntion 
lines. Negro workers arc now recognizing in the C. 1 . 0 ,, the most 
strategic weapon for their advance as a class. It means for tiicin tlic 
abolition of economic segregation. They know that they will per¬ 
haps never rise to the level of wealth whicli once Iiclil the interest 
of their dreams. In these new organizations they arc office liolders 
as well as members, and their numbers are increasing. Even the 
Negro “middle class" Jiails tliis new tendency as the salvation of 
the Negro worker. The Negro National Bar Association said; 

The present national effort of the Committee on Intlusirial Organiza¬ 
tion toward organization of American workers into industrial unions 
represents a not to be neglected oppuriuniiy for Negro workers to become 
an integral part of the great body of organized labor in the United tiiales, 
and thus to advance the status of Negro workers as lias never been pos¬ 
sible before. 

Today there are over 100,000 Negro members nf the C.I.O. In 
New York a recent study, by Franklin, revealed tliat in 1935, of 
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242,794 members, 39,574, or 9.3 per cent, were Negroes. This con¬ 
trasts strikingly widi 1928, when only 3.8 per cent of the organized 
workers in the city were Negroes. The whole psychology of the 
Negro worker has changed. No longer are they the innocent strike 
breakers who could well justify their behavior as necessary for sur¬ 
vival. Tiicy are frequently not only die basic support of strike ac¬ 
tivities, but take a leading role in them. 

Organization has not been confined to the urban Negro entirely. 
Very much the same pattern has been followed by white and Negro 
share-croppers in Arkansas, Alabama, and Tennessee. Frankly ac¬ 
cepting themselves as share-croppers and laborers, and in tlie face 
of constantly receding status as owners, they now seek jointly their 
security as farm labor. Over 10,000 arc members of the Soutlicrn 
Tenant Farmers Union. A young minister, down in Mississippi, is 
directing one of the most extraordinary agricultural and social ex¬ 
periments in the country. The Delta Cooperative Farm is not only 
experimenting in collective agricultural development, but in collec¬ 
tive racial progress, witliin the social mores of tlic section. 

The question arises what factors are operating tliat might be re¬ 
garded as promising for the future. In any general stock-taking, it 
is dispiriting to Negro group pride when it surveys its assets in 
terms of accumulated wealth. The Negro’s wealth cannot be 
counted as the possessions of a few individuals, which is truly sig- 
nificantj nor can it be counted in deposits in Negro banks, whose 
combined resources might be a single account with one of tlie great 
financial institutions of the country. The Negro in America is im¬ 
portant as a producer of wealtli rather than as a possessor of wealth. 
The raxes he pays arc significant, but die wealth he produces on 
which taxes arc paid is truly important. They may have some perti¬ 
nence to arguments regarding the greater support of Negroes from 
tax funds. 

Negro statesmen and politicians arc numerically of little impor¬ 
tance. The few men who hold oifice do not hold the major offices. 
However, the Negro wields considerable power in the United 
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States. In tlwse centers where he has scaled in the North, he is, and 
continues to be, an active force. On the other hand, the passive 
Negro vote may be said to Jiavc had die effect of contributing to 
social conservatism and even reaction. On tlic allocation of rcj)rcscn- 
tation, tlie Soutli gets its law makers <mi the basis of its Negro pop¬ 
ulation. Whether the Negro votes or not he is coiintctl in the 
allocation of representation. 

Tile Negros contribution to the building of the present America 
has been of value and importance, but the tendency to point to in¬ 
dividual achievement as the principle of value has ininimi/.cd ids 
real contribution. TJic Negro as a group has j>r(KUiccd, and con¬ 
tinues to produce, cotton accounting for one fifth of America’s 
exports; he has done die dirty work of America for two luindrcd 
and forty years; he lias contributed to America's art forms, but diis 
has not been accomplished by a Negro, but by the Negroes, 

In terms of Negro group morale, and education, it .seems .sound 
and reasonable to suggest for the future cducationul equality as 
citizens; political participation and political imlcpciulcncc; increase 
in scientific mindedness; moral preparation ngainsl the wastes of 
group transition to a machine civilization; control of pojiulation; 
increase of communication with other groups, as a condition of 
sharing higher levels of the culture; cooperative enterprise to over¬ 
come tile handicap of lack of wc.ihli; and a joining of forces with 
other minorities for security, and for advancing the broad social 
frontier of the American common man. 

The passing of sheer mass labor as an element in our civilization 
has forced up tlie sphere of human striving into another level—a 
sphere in which social intelligence and adaptation anti creative 
enterprise, in a new moral framework, take the place of simple 
brute labor, good as this once was as a principle of living. 

The changes in American industrial and agricultural life have 
affected the Negro's economic role profoundly. 'Hie careers for 
which these workers were destined arc changcti in cliaract(;r. They 
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are still the marginal men ia industry and agriculturCj and their 
new fate rests largely upon their ability to make prompt and efiec- 
tive adjustment to tlicse changes. 

By virtue of tlie fact diat the position of the American Negro is 
today more acute than that of the rest of the population, he has a 
greater spur to control and self-correction as a part of, or in anticipa¬ 
tion of, broad institutional changes. The ablest minds of the general 
population may move off from their own stagnant masses into a 
wider array of vocational interests. Circumstance turns back most of 
the more fortunate Negroes to the masses tliemselves, as profession¬ 
als and as teachers, to add ferment, and to step-up the process of 
civilization. No more profound service to the future of this group 
is possible than that of carrying back to the source new kinds of 
learning; in teaching the techniques of cooperative living and enter¬ 
prise, as the most effective compensation for minority status; in 
conditioning the youth of the new masses to accuracy and precision, 
as a device against a loose, uncertain culture; in teaching new skills 
and a basic technical competency, as a means of keeping in stride 
with a technical age. 
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Tlie Soutliera Associalion of Colleges ami Secondary Schools ac¬ 
credited thirty-six Negro four-year colleges in 1938. Tlic data of diis 
study were drawn from (he reports on wliich these ratings were 
based. The reports were for die scholastic year 1936-1937 supple¬ 
mented in a few cases by data for 1935-1936 anti I 937 '"i 93 ^‘ The re¬ 
ports were carefully edited to ensure consistency and cninparahiliiy 
of the data. 

Eighteen of the accredited colleges were classified by the Soutli- 
ern Association as Class A* and eighteen as Clas-s B. Of the twenty- 
six accredited private colleges, fifteen arc classified as Class B and 
eleven as Class A. 

In addition to the schools included in this .study there are a large 
number of schools within the area of the Soiiihcrn Association 
which ace not accredited by the Association, either because of fail¬ 
ure to apply for accreditation or inability to meet ilic requirements. 
It may be noted that of the ten four-year land-grant colleges in the 
area of the Southern Association, five receive a Class A rating, two 
receive a Class B rating, and only three arc nonaccrcdiied. T'hc only 
two-year land-grant college in the area (Alabama Agricultural and 
Mechanical) is rated as a Class A junior college. The land-grant 
schools ns a group seem to have higher ratings than private colleges, 
since more of the private colleges arc Class R than arc Class A and, 
in addition, diere are fairly large numbers of nonaccredited private 
schools. The advisability of eliminating or improving some of these 
nonaccredited schools has been treated clsewlicrc, and will not be 
discussed here. This report will concern itself with the accredited 
schools. 

Aljania University, Morehouse College, tind Speifnan 0)}lcuc arc Ircaietl iliroMolioiU iliis 
sludy as a single school. 
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ENROLLMENT 

The schools vary considerably in size, ranging from two schools 
with less than 200 enrolled to four schools with over i,ooo. The aver¬ 
age enrollment of all schools was 600. The average enrollment of 
liberal-arts colleges accredited by the North Central Association was 
1,052 in 1933-1934. Of these schools, those publicly controlled had 
an average enrollment of 2,295, while privately controlled colleges 
had an average enrollmentof734.The ten public Negro colleges had 
an average enrollment of 870 while the twenty-six private col¬ 
leges had an enrollment of 496- Average enrollment in publicly con¬ 
trolled Negro colleges was, dius, only slightly more than one third 
the average for corresponding colleges accredited by the North Cen¬ 
tral Association, while the private Negro colleges had enrollments 
nearly two thirds those of private colleges in the North Central 
Association study. 

FINANCIAL STATUS 

All of the schools spent over $15,000 for educational purposes in 
the year preceding the report. There was considerable variation in 
these expenditures and this variation was due not only to the size of 
the school, since educational expenditures per student show rela¬ 
tively more variation than total educational expenditures. Two 
schools spent less than $40 per student while one school spent over 
$240. It is very improbable that adequate instruction can be main¬ 
tained on educational expenditures as low as $40 per student. Com¬ 
parison with expenditures for elementary- and secondary-school 
education might be illuminating. 

In 1936, the public schools of the United States spent $51.41 per 
pupil in average daily attendance for supervisors’, principals’, and 
teachers’ salaries alone.* The single item of instructional salaries per 
pupil was thus larger in elementary and secondary schools than the 

* Biennial Survey 0/ Education in the United States; 1934-1936. Washington, D.C.i United 
States Onicc Educniion, 1937, Builclin No. a. 
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per student expenditures of seven accredited Negro colleges. Total 
current expenditures per pupil were $74.30 for the public schools of 
the United States in 1936. Fourteen of Uie accredited Negro colleges 
(nearly half) including three Class A colleges spent less than this 
amount per student. 

The quality of instruction must inevitably l>c prxjr in colleges 
spending less for instruction than is spent per pupil in elementary 
and secondary schools. It may be noted that die colleges in tiic pres¬ 
ent study are a selected group and educational cxpcnditurc.s in some 
of tlic nonaccrcditcd sdiools may well be below even $20 per student. 

In colleges in general in the United States stuilcnt fees constitute 
about one half tlic educational expenditures, the remainder of these 
expenditures being paid witli income from other sources. For twen¬ 
ty of the Negro colleges (55 per cent) student fees were more than 
one half of die educational expenditures. In six of the scluxils stu¬ 
dent fees actually exceeded educational expenditures. In compari¬ 
son with normal college procedure in die United Slates, these six 
schools were certainly overcharging for educational services sup¬ 
plied, 

Endowments of the Negro colleges remain inadequate. Twenty- 
three of die colleges oc 63.9 pee cent derived less than 10 pec cent of 
all income from endowment sources. If we deduct the colleges 
which are publicly supported, thirteen of the twenty-six private col¬ 
leges receive less dian 10 per cent of all income from endowment. 

Pardcularly in times of general economic depression, a college 
must be assured of stable income if it is to maintain and expand its 
educational facilities. While endowment is not the only source of 
stable income and while it also tends to shrink in periods of depres¬ 
sion, due to decline in security values, shrinkage in income from 
other sources (except tax support) is more serious. A number of 
schools with meager endowments would probably have been forced 
to close completely had it not been for Federal aid to students (NY A 
assistance). 
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The public colleges seem in general to have improved their stand¬ 
ings in the past four years to a greater extent than the private col¬ 
leges. Since 1934, tlie Southern Association has accredited ten schools 
as Class A colleges (in addition to tlie eight schools accredited as 
Class A prior to 1934). Of these ten schools, six are publicly sup¬ 
ported. It may be significant that one of the four private colleges 
(Dillard University) accredited as Class A since 1934 is a result of a 
merger of two small scliools, along the lines of repeated recommen¬ 
dations in former surveys that such mergers be undertaken. The 
rapid growdi of Dillard University (as well as a similar growth in 
Atlanta University) seems amply to justify the merger. 

Anodier school which has made extremely rapid progress in re¬ 
cent years is Xavier University. This school has been very rapidly de¬ 
veloped under the sponsorship of the Cadiolic church. While other 
denominations have scattered dieir funds among a number of small 
colleges, die Catholic church has achieved notable success in the 
field of Negro education by concentrating its efforts on tliis single 
school. Tliere is, of course, a special factor favoring this concentra¬ 
tion in the fact diat die proportion of Catholics in the Negro popu¬ 
lation of New Orleans is relatively large. Xavier University first 
opened its college department in 1925 and, in the short period of 
twelve years, has outdistanced schools with a much longer history 
of work in the field of higher education. 

Several schools derive substantial parts of their incomes from “con¬ 
tinuing” gifts and grants. Two schools obtained between 80 to 90 
per cent of their income from this source. Two additional schools 
obtain between 70 and 80 per cent of their income from continuing 
gifts and grants. It should be remembered that denoting a gift or 
grant as “continuing” may be in many cases more an expression of 
optimisrn than of objective fact. Continuance of a gift or grant is 
inevitably dependent upon the financial status of the donor. Most 
of the continuing gifts and grants arc derived from church bodies 
whose financial outlook in recent years has been exceedingly du- 
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bious. In more than one case rather abrupt withdrawal of church 
support has forced institutions to find other revenue sources (usu¬ 
ally an appeal has been made to the large educational foundations) 

• or close their doors. 

EXPENDITURES FOR IHE NATURAL SCIENCES 

The schools seem to spend about the same amounts for chemistry 
and biology. The median expenditure for biology is very slightly 
higher ($450 compared with $442 for chemistry), but, on the other 
hand, one school spends less than $100 for biology, while all of the 
schools reporting their expenditures spend at least $100 annually 
for chemistry. 

Physics, however, is a relatively neglected field. Median annual 
expenditures for physics are only $164. Eiglit schools spend Jess than 
$100 annually, and no school spends over $600. There is much other 
evidence to indicate tlie relative neglect of physics in Negro colleges. 
For example, only sixteen teachers in all thirty-six colleges report 
physics as a major teaching subject while sixteen additional give it 
as a secondary field. This makes3apersons giving physics instruction 
in the 36 colleges. There is thus not even one physics instructor for 
every college, even when tlie individuals are considered who teach 
physics along with other subjects. 

In contrast to physics, 55 teachers report chemistry as their major 
teaching field while 63 report biology as their major field. It is prob¬ 
able that all the schools are equipped to give at least one course in 
biology and in chemistry, but some schools are completely without 
any provision for instruction in the third major natural science, 

LIBRARIES 

Since 1936, schools reporting to the Southern Association have 
indicated their holdings of books on a standard reference book list 
containing 506 items. Four schools reported having less than 50 of 
these. The average for all schools was 105.24. Three schools received 
fewer than 50 periodicals, while 5 schools received over 150. The 
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median for 34 schools reporting this item was 83.33 and the average 
was 95.59. The average for Class A schools was 116.81 and for Class B 
schools 67.67. Liberal-arts colleges accredited by the North Central 
Association received on the average 101.4 periodicals.® The Class A 
colleges exceed this average while the Class B colleges are consider¬ 
ably below it. 

Median annual expenditures for books are ^1,350. Average expen¬ 
ditures per student are I6.04 for the Class A colleges but only ^3.16 
for die Class B colleges. Average annual expenditures for books of 
liberal-arts colleges accredited by the North Central Association 
were $2,467 ($3,981 for publicly controlled colleges and $2,264 
privately controlled colleges).' 

Four colleges added less than 300 books to their libraries during 
the fiscal year preceding their reports, while four added over r,ooo 
volumes. It seems probable that, regardless of enrollment, a library 
must add a certain number of volumes annually if it is to maintain 
working efficiency, Here again die fields of instruction and the pre¬ 
vious holdings are important determining circumstances, but it 
seems likely that a certain minimum increment will be necessary in 
any field whatsoever. The disadvantages of small colleges are 
brought out markedly when the library is considered. Certain vol¬ 
umes must be held by die library regardless of the enrollment in the 
college. A larger school can frequently give efficient library service 
widi holdings no more extensive than those necessary to a school 
one half its size. 

FACULTY 

In one school, 46 per cent of the faculty have Ph.D. degrees or the 
equivalent. Thirteen of die schools or 36.1 per cent report no teach¬ 
ers with doctor’s degrees. Of 1,086 teachers in all 36 colleges (per¬ 
sons devoting less than 10 per cent of their time to teaching are omit- 

* Norlli Genual Associatinti of Colleges and Secondary Schools, Revised Mafitial of Accredit¬ 
ing, Commission on Institutions of Higher Education, 1938, Section V, Tabic ii. 
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ted from this AUtnber)j75 or 6.9 per cent held Ph.D. degrees or the 
equivalent. 

Fifty'One or 4.7 per cent of die Negro teachers had no degrees and 
263 or 24.2 per cent had baclielor’s degrees only. In a study of 56 in- 
stitudons of higher education in die area of the North Central As¬ 
sociation, there were 203 teachers widi no degrees out of 3,889, or 

5.2 per cent, and over one fourth of the teachers had bachelor’s de¬ 
grees only.* These figures approximate closely diose for die Negro 
colleges. 

Most of the persons with no degrees were in the vocational fields 
of home economics, agriculture, etc., where advanced training is not 
a necessary prerequisite to efficiency. However, many of the teachers 
with no training beyond the bachelor’s degree were in such fields as 
English, education, and psychology, etc., where advanced training 
is certainly to be considered desirable for persons giving instruction 
at a college level. 

In general the level of training for tile schools seems to have 
notably improved since the report of McCuistion in 1932.* At that 
time, he reported out of 715 teachers in four-year accredited Negro 
colleges 240 or 33.6 per centwithbachelor s degrees only, compared 
with 24.2 per cent for the present study. 

The per cent of teachers with doctor’s degrees was only 4.1 per 
cent in McCuistion’s study compared with 6.9 per cent in 1937. The 
percentage with master’s degrees had increased from 51.5 to 56.4. 
There is evidently a considerable improvement in the formal train¬ 
ing level of the faculties of the Negro colleges. 

Of the 1,086 teachers, 324 or 29.8 per cent had less than nine 
months (one academic year) of graduate training. Twenty-five or 

2.3 per cent had over 45 months of graduate training. The average 
number of months of graduate training was 15.9 months, somewhat 

"M. E, Haggerty, The Vol. 11 , Tlw Evaluation of Higher Instllullons (Chicago'. 

The University of Chicago Press, 1937), p. 64. 

‘Fred McCmstion, Higher 'Biucettion 0/ Negnfes (Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, 1933), p. 30. 
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lower than the average (21.^) for teachers in accredited colleges of 
the North Central Association.'' 

Most of the teachers had had their training at schools maintain¬ 
ing relatively high standards. Thirty and four-tenths per cent did 
most of their graduate work at large white private colleges.® An 
additional 25.4 per cent received their training at State universides. 
Most State universities maintain rather high levels of graduate in¬ 
struction and the graduate instruction in. private colleges listed is, of 
course, of high quality. We may say, then, that 55.8 per cent or over 
half of the group had had graduate training at schools of first rank. 
Nearly 20 per cent of the group had training at white schools other 
than those listed. Most of these schools, while not of the rank of the 
schools listed or of the State universities, are accredited institutions 
maintaining reputable scholastic standards. A few of the teachers 
(2.0) reported training in foreign universities. Most of those with 
foreign training arc in the field of foreign languages. Sixty-three or 
5.8 per cent of the group received tlicir graduate training in Class 
A Negro colleges, principally Fisk, Howard, and Atlanta Univer¬ 
sities. Five teachers report graduate work at schools obviously not 
equipped to give such instruction, three doing their work at private 
Class B Negro colleges, one at a public Class B Negro college, and 
one at a nonaccredited college. 

In the 36 colleges, 763 persons were devoting 100 per cent of their 
time to teaching. Teaching loads varied considerably. Fourteen 
teachers or 1.8 per cent taught less than 4 clock hours a week, while 
102 or 13.4 per cent taught 19 or more hours a week. The average 
load was 14.5 clock hours. Teaching loads for colleges accredited by 
the North Central Association are apparently heavier, the average 
being 17.0." 

’ North Central Aisociatloa oE Colleges arul Secondary Schools, Revised Manual oi Accredit¬ 
ing, Commission on Instilulions ot Higher Ediicarion, 1938, Section II, Table 4, 

®TUe group o£ large white private colleges included Harvard, Yale, Ccrnell, Columbia, 
Stanford, Princeton, Chicago, Vassar, anti Wellesley, 

“ North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, op. eit., Table to. 
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Annual Salaries oi- Tpachers on Full-Time Appointment Basis 


Annual Salary 

Number of 
Teachers 

Per Cent 

Under $500 
$ 500-i 999 , 

. 78 

7-7 

1,000- Ij499 

. 326 

32.1 

1,500- 1,999 . 

. 399 

29.4 

2,000- 2,499 

. 182 

17.9 

2,500- 2,999 

. % 

6.4 

3,000- 3,499 

. 20 

2.0 

3.500- 3,999 . 

. 8 

0.8 

4,000- 4,499 

. 10 

I.O 

4,500- 4,999 , 

. 3 

0-3 

5,000 and over . 

. 3 

0-3 

Not given . . 

. 22 

2.2 

Total .... 

.t,oi6 

100.0 

Average . . . 

. 1 Ei> 75 (> 


Median . . . 

.?i>656 



For colleges accredited by the North Central Association, 5.66 per 
cent of the faculties had less than one year of experience in all" The 
Negro colleges report fewer inexperienced teacl\ers, the percentage 
with less chan one year of experience being 3.0. The median for the 
Negro colleges (8.3 years) is, however, less than that for the North 
Central Association (iz.o years). 

Only about 15 per cent of the group have published books. Of the 
15 per cent who have published books, 90 or over half have pub¬ 
lished one book only. Seven of the teachers, however, have published 
IQ books or more. Most of these publications seem to be within tlae 
last five years, since considering only publications of the last five 
years does not change the proportions much. The average number 
of books and monographs in the last five years was .2*73 compared 
with an average of .461 for colleges accrcclitccl by the North Central 
Association.*^ 

ihid. Tables. 

’Vi/V/. Tabic 6, 
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The annual salaries received by the 1,016 teachers who were serv¬ 
ing on a full-time appointment basis are indicated in the table on 
page 296, 

Three of the 1,016 teachers appointed on a full-time basis receive 
$5,000 a year; 78 or 7.7 per cent receive less than $1,000. Johnson’s 
study of Negro college graduates showed that 9.3 per cent of Negro 
college graduates in the field of college teaching were receiving less 
than f1,000 in 1932 “ Evidently about the same proportion of teach¬ 
ers in Negro colleges were receiving about the same salaries at this 
low level in 1936-1937. The median salary of the teachers was $1,650 
compared with $1,838, the medianfor the group studied by Johnson. 

The average salary ($1,756) was slightly higher than the median, 
since the distribution of salaries is somewhat asymmetric. The medi¬ 
an salary received by teachers in colleges accredited by the North 
Central Association was $2,050,"' nearly I400 higher than the median 
for Negro colleges, The maximum instructional salary for the col¬ 
leges in the North Central Association was f 10,000, which is well 
above the salary received by the best paid teacher in anyoftheNegro 
colleges. 

S. Johnson, The Negrc College Graduate (Chaptl Hill; University of North Carolina 
Press, 1938), pp. 137 anti 148. 

” North Ccirtral Association of Colleges and Secotrdary Schools, ap. cit., Table 9. 



VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND GUIDANCE 
FOR THE NEGRO* 

FRED DOUGLAS PAITERSON 
PresidetH, Tus)(egee Institute 

The privilege o£ contacting Negro youtlt in die past few years 
reveals about tliem at least two outstanding facts which seem to 
characterize tlieir situation today. First, tliat diey are an ambitious 
lot, very much bewildered by die morass of social and economic 
confusion extant and by the impasse presented to diem as a group. 
Secondly, that as a result they either are unable to make a decision 
regarding their vocational choice or, when one is made, it represents 
a stereotyped veering in the direction of the usual professions with¬ 
out the slightest notions of their probabilities of success. 

This has reached such proportions in the face of diminishing em¬ 
ployment opportunities for die Negro en masse that it is evident 
that some effort must be made to clarify the issues involved. The 
future picture of the social-economic development of die entire 
Negro group depends on the ability of Negro youdi to choose their 
life’s work wisely. To do diis they must obviously penetrate die fog 
created by traditional concepts which hover tenaciously over the 
areas in which the masses of Negroes liave their distribution of 
employment. 

The Negro has been content to identify his fate almost enurely 
with die general fate of the American people. His idealism has led 
him to believe that the failure to offer him opportunity in propor¬ 
tion to his ability would somehow suddenly vanish and diat a new 
day was just in the ofling. Unquestionably substantial progress has 
been made, blit itis seriously open toquestion if this progress has been 
anything like adequate to offset the losses sustained through fail¬ 
ure to capitalize in die areas offering employment to the masses 

^ Delivered M the Nalioftnl Association of Personnel Deans and Advisers of Men, April aSj 
1538, Sliaw Universuy, Raleigh, N. C. 
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of Negroes. There has been with this idealism, too, the erroneous 
concept that tlie Negro by education would somehow vault the 
entire distance between the mass status characterized by ignorance, 
poverty, and lowliness of occupation to the desired status of intellh 
gence, adequate wealth, and dignity of occupational opportunity. 
This attitude has apparently ignored botli the unwisdom of such 
an attempt at group progress and the unlikeliness of its ever occur¬ 
ring. It should be stated again and again that those who through 
their own ability and the fortuity of circumstances attained tlie 
desired professional stature must depend upon a substantial group 
of producers of wealth if they arc to be secure in their eminence. 
This broad and supporting base of wcaldi simply cannot be hurdled. 
Secondly, if it could be there is no evidence to indicate that such 
opportunities will be forthcoming in anytliing like the amount 
needed in the near future. 

Many encouraging things arc being said and written in the South 
where eight millions of Negroes are found and where they con¬ 
stitute an important share of die population of the several South¬ 
ern States as a region, taking advantage of its wonderful resources, 
both human and material. It is suggested that the South must stop 
blaming its backwardness on the Civil War and the biracial nature 
of its population, and that in doing so it forget the former and make 
the most of the latter. It calls attention to waste of both its human 
and material resources as being the responsible factor in the equa¬ 
tion. It points to the favorable condition of soil fertility on lands 
not destroyed by erosion, although ninety-seven millions of acres 
have been partly or totally so destroyed, and it points to the long 
growing season and the abundant rainfall as evidences of the favor 
of nature. It also points to a ready supply of abundant labor in the 
millions of Negroes as well as whites living in the South. These if 
used wisely are more than adequate to cope with the problems con¬ 
fronting the region, we are told. These diings are encouraging to 
all and particularly to the Negro whose fate in part, and in great 
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part, depends upon the general realization that he is an integral 
part of the region and Nation. For as such no program of social 
and economic development may hope for more than partial suc¬ 
cess that ignores his share in it. Yet it seems safe to assume lliat this 
concept will not dawn or burst forth on the consciousness of the 
South as a whole to the extent that'traditional concepts will vanish 
overnight. 

The Negro must not be content then simply to wait for the evolu¬ 
tion of mass diinking tliat will be required. It will be too long and 
it may be too late. A people to be reckoned witli is a people that 
will not be stopped—a people that when denied opportunity will 
find a way or make one. Fortunately dicrc yet remains in the em¬ 
ployment opportunities available to the Negro the putty that may 
be molded in capable hands to the pattern needed to help meet the 
desired ends. The Negro must not be content to wait and complain 
only. Both of these are necessary and the patience which lie has 
been able to exhibit under the circumstances that have caused other 
races to fret themselves out of existence is an enviable quality. Make 
known die inequides he must, and in many instances we may 
assume that die Negro has not received more because he has not 
insistently made his wants known. Tliese values, however, must be 
combined with a determination to map a complete plan of action 
which will have as one of its basic components making the most of 
opportunities which exist. On this point there can be no equivoca¬ 
tion and he must not wait. Each day lost in orienting ourselves in 
the direction of dicsc fleeting opporiuiuiics heightens die task that 
must eventually be faced. The keen competition for all jobs is daily 
robbing us of opportunities in which we formerly held sway. This 
same competition is being used as a tool in die hands of organized 
labor which not only excludes the Negro in great part but is also 
denying him the opportunity of learning manipulative skills in 
many areas. The Negro, too, must challenge the waste in terms of 
human resources which he is permitting to go on through failure 
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to use his brains to raise the masses o£ Negro wage earners above 
the level of ruthless exploitation. There is also a tremendous waste 
being increasingly involved in turning out from our institutions of 
learning those who tlirough lack of sound direction are qualified 
only to enter fields tliat are relatively overcrowded. Money spent on 
such individuals is largely wasted unless they have the capacity of 
adjustment that will allow them to turn to other fields and succeed. 
Let us face the facts and point out clearly and widiout apology to 
these young people the fields and areas of service in which they may 
not only earn a respectable living, but in doing so will be making a 
vital attack on the problem of group advancement at a point where 
it is most needed. 

The Negro must adopt die order of the day and plan his own 
economic and social development. Obviously, tliis must be done in 
line widi facts rather than fancy. A sane and intelligent approach 
should not make the job overly difficult. With some 60,000 teachers 
employed it should not be difficult to determine the number to be 
replaced each year and in what fields. The annual increase of tcaclr- 
ers for extra departments and new schools could be predicted witli 
reasonable accuracy. Charles S. Johnson in his book on The Negro 
College Graduate expressed the opinion that the chief demand in 
the teaching profession will be replacement from death and the 
raising of professional standards. 

Students come to college and methodically elect high-school edu¬ 
cation and end up teaching in elementary and rural elementary 
schools. Many end up not teaching at all. The field of home eco¬ 
nomics which pays well is undcrsiipplied and offers numerous pos¬ 
sibilities for expansion. Should we continue to let our fine youth, 
clean-cut and upstanding as they are, end up with misdirected am¬ 
bition thwarted and gravitate into jobs which they deem unworthy ? 
Or should we appeal to their courage and sagacity to break down 
these frontiers of employment barriers through intelligent study 
of their possibilities ? Is it not time to lessen the gulf that exists 
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between the educated Negro and his untutored brother? Seventy- 
five per cent of the employable Negroes are in unskilled work. In. 
this we need more than an acadennic interest which will simply set 
out and classify their inadequacies. What is needed is the sort of in¬ 
terest tliat will convert these inadequacies into assets. For die sake 
of clarity, it is one thing to know tlie degree of ignorance existing 
among Negroes engaged ia personal and domestic service, die ex¬ 
tent and nature of dieir illnesses, and the extent to which their 
meager earnings arc ill-spent. Improvement will come, however, 
when a program of training tliat will meet their needs is set up in 
our institutions or given by special classes provided by those pre¬ 
pared in home economics. I commend most highly those beginning 
ventures in diis direction which arc meeting with signal success 
already. 

The point, therefore, is that the time has come when we must 
go to the core of the situation in a manner that will ensure results. 
Halfhearted and immature efforts will not suffice. Trite and out¬ 
moded concepts that have characterized our pattern of stereotyped 
reactions to these situations must go. Less importance must be 
attached to the attitudes of otliers and more to tlie significance of 
a procedure destined to build soundly for the long pull ahead. 

In all of this the need for a sound program of vocational guidance 
is indicated. The keen competition for available jobs now being 
experienced by die more than 2,000 college graduates leaving our 
colleges annually makes this so. The haphazard drifting which has 
in large measure characterized career selection in tlie past must 
give way to intelligent counseling—counseling that will make avail¬ 
able on the precollege level the facts regarding vocational possibili¬ 
ties. This information will face squarely the circumscriptions in 
terms of employment experienced by the Negro, while at the same 
time it makes clear the fact that employment barriers have been 
broken down in unusual occupations by those with the ability to per¬ 
form and capacity to sacrifice. Such programs of guidance will take 
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into account social and economic trends with the occupational em¬ 
phasis involved. The past few years have seen a great stimulus to 
the field of social work. The mechanization of industry and the 
shorter working day are destined to be a great boon to recreational 
work and to service occupation's. The increased urbanization o£ 
Negroes and the maldistribution of professional services which are 
inadequate at best are factors the guidance program must consider. 
Such a program of counseling should not merely point to desirable 
occupations but should help students to eliminate the chaff from 
their program of studies so that the most valuable use could be made 
of their time. It is significant that many college graduates find 
themselves unable to relate much of their undergraduate instruc¬ 
tion to the jobs they are doing. For example, studies show that more 
than 50 per cent of those who have gone into medicine failed to 
major in one of the natural sciences. These subjects are generally 
recognized as basic to medicine. Likewise, not a fourth of those in 
insurance have majored in economics and business courses. 

I would depict, therefore, a sort of Utopia to result from a con¬ 
certed attack on the problems of vocational adjustment. TheUtopia 
referred to in tliis instance is one with a sort of eartlily tinge—one 
that predicts possibilities in terms of human frailties and assumes 
that past attitudes in regard to the Negro have predictable value in 
indicating the rate and the method by which change for the better 
will come. Possibilities are suggested in addition to those that will 
be attained from forces already at work—^possibilities to be expected 
in and of themselves as a result of a planned and directed economy 
by the Negro as a means of facilitating the improvement of his 
social and economic status from witliin. 

As one who finds traveling necessary and frequent, physical com¬ 
fort is suggested in the hope for die existence, where necessary, of 
restaurants in which a meal may be obtained without affront to 
one’s sensibilities—restaurants that, through the aid of experts in 
interior decoration located in our educational institutions, will be 
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beautiful "without being expensive. They will serve foods tliat are 
wholesome and prepared in a manner that is palatable, for they 
will be operated by persons who have learned in school commercial 
food preparation and service. Patrons will be treated with courtesy 
without familiarity. The dress of employees and the condition of 
the surroundings will suggest cleanliness and good taste. The own¬ 
ers of such well-run establishments witl\ a reputation for good food 
may frequently find demands for their products so strong by whites 
as to indicate the desirability of conducting branch establishments 
for this patronage. It has happened in instances less commendatory 
than that suggested above. 

Small and modest liostelries with the same general qualifications 
as the restaurants referred to above will also offer a friendly wel¬ 
come to tile Negro transient. There charges will need to be com¬ 
mensurate with the accommodations offered and there will be an 
appreciation of this fact on the part of sufficient intelligent Negroes 
to justify tile outlay. More and more tlirougli increased travel by 
motor and train die strain of throwing homes open to die wayfarer 
is being felt and tlie strain of being so entertained is little less bur¬ 
densome. I hope those wlio have been hospitable to me in this wise 
will take no offense. 

Each city of any size in the South and many outside of the Soutli 
will boast one or more landscape gardeners or architects who will 
have charge of several large estates that will he serviced with a crew 
of men. Many of these will operate nurseries and greenhouses in 
conjunction. Here their patronage will be without respect to color 
and their claim to this patronage will be their knowledge of the 
intricate details of the business gained through technical studies 
offered in curricula for this purpose. 

There will be in these sanae cities coUcge-tralncd men as building 
superintendents, who will have under them a corps of workers. 
These men will be thoroughly prepared for tlieir jobs, for their 
training will be broad. 
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Manipulative skills will be taught in a comprehensive way and 
on the doing level. Such an individual will be a carpenter, lock¬ 
smith, plumber, steam engineer, and an electrician all in one. He 
will know how to handle men and will be conscious of their health, 
home life, and character as efficiency factors. Like men I know now, 
these building superintendents will be community leaders who 
rank in influence and service with any other profession. 

There will be in these same cities trained Negro chefs who be¬ 
cause of their training will be assets to their employers and the pride 
of their community. Here and there will be really creative men who 
will be thought and spoken of with the respect given to Oscar at 
the Waldorf Astoria. Through their contributions the pride of 
American hotels will be American food; and tourists from Europe 
will cherish the culinary offerings for these reasons. Thousands of 
young men and women shall find desirable vocational outlet be¬ 
cause they will command respect and satisfactory conditions of em¬ 
ployment through their ability. 

There will flow into the pockets of the Negro millions of dollars 
otherwise lost through the conquering of these frontiers. This in¬ 
creased wealdi will make possible more doctors, lawyers, nurses, 
and ministers of proper training because they can be supported. 
There will, therefore, be less disease and suffering witli tlreir con¬ 
sequent cost. 

Efforts in other areas will break down employment barriers and 
a race of sufficient self-respect and purchasing power will not be so 
easily discriminated against. The talented youngster in literature, 
and in art, will get a better chance. In brief, a cycle that is now 
viciously holding the Negro in a treadmill of mediocrity will be 
substituted by a cycle that sets in motion a series of advantages 
which shall bring new heigiits of progress as it gains momentum. 

The lot of the 1,500,000 of Negroes, mostly women, working in 
personal and domestic service will also be improved, for there will 
be graduates of home economics in each city where numbers in this 
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group are employed, whose jobs it will be to see to it tliat they pre¬ 
sent higher qualifications and consequently receive better wages. 
This will be done through special instruction given in a small, mod¬ 
ern set-up furnished by die local business people, who will profit by 
this increased experience in purchasing materials and home equip¬ 
ment and in the preparation of foodstuffs. 

The 'War, die depression, and the continued lean rations on which 
the Nation has existed in the past few years have eventuated into 
a period of self-study that has revealed facts that are bodi significant 
and interesting. It is said now that the heyday of prosperity was not 
the normal situation we regarded it to be. And that, far from being 
die result of man’s prowess, it was due as much to the compensation 
of errors as anything else. Efforts to check up have revealed tliat 
side by side with the development of a first-ranking agricultural and 
industrial civilization tlierc lias been a prodigal waste of resources 
both human and material that has reached staggering proportions. 
It is suggested that with the frontiers of natural wcakh either 
largely destroyed or seriously diminished tlie new frontiers Amer¬ 
ica must face are tlie areas of barrenness and human degradation 
which must be penetrated and developed through the intelligent 
application of all of the sciences and social forces at man’s disposal. 

The development of die Negro since 1865 as purely a group phe¬ 
nomenon parallels tlie general situation, for here, too, a phenome¬ 
nal growdi has been characterized by waste—waste first in failure 
to lift the Negro in the occupations furnishing die bulk of employ¬ 
ment opportunities; waste in failing to prepare more satisfactorily 
the large number of school age who fail to continue tlieir ed ucation 
through the college level; waste of training to be seen in those indi¬ 
viduals with professional preparation engaged in pursuits which, if 
not menial, certainly are ones for which no scholastic preparation 
was necessary. These employment areas are rapidly becoming 
barren so far as the Negro is concerned, through competition on the 
one hand and neglect on the other. As such they have become Iron- 
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tiers that must be conquered if this waste is to be stopped and the 
richness of human resources remaining are to be developed. It may 
not be amiss, tlien, if the Negro realizes his responsibility not alone 
in this general pattern, but if he also realizes that these occupations 
referred to, which are od’ering 95 per cent of the employment oppor¬ 
tunities which die Negro has, constitute for him one of the frontiers 
that must be conquered if a satisfactory economy for the entire 
Negro race is to be approached. 

Many of those who are inclined to predict the Negro’s future 
based on past efforts find much room for pessimism because of the 
massiveness of big business and giant industries. The pressure of 
competition is seen and realized. There are, however, many times 
the number of small businesses as large, and the difficulties involved 
are not particularly racial. The point here to be made is that the 
Negro has not done an honest part by the small business. Obviously, 
diis is the place to start, Let us be “faithful over a few things” before 
lamenting the impossibility of the “many tilings.” 

There is great need for vocational guidance in colleges for Ne¬ 
groes—vocational guidance that will point to the frontiers resident 
in occupations firmly established but long neglected, and guidance 
of a virile sort that will reveal the opportunities now dormant in 
areas as not yet unexplored which offer to those of vision, inidative, 
and the capacity for hard work the same limitless possibilities pre¬ 
sented to those hardy pioneers who founded this nation. The time 
was never more ripe for harnessing the buying power of millions of 
Negroes. It is likewise rich in its possibilities for engaging the buy¬ 
ing power of the general population regardless of race. A hardy 
people is one that thrives on adversity and in doing so will be capa¬ 
ble of turning the apparent barrenness of economic opportunity and 
the chance for social expression to good account. 



RESEARCH PROjECTS AND METHODS 
IN EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 

In order that this section of The Journal may be of the greatest possible 
service, its readers are urged to sdnd at once to the editor of this depart¬ 
ment titles—and where possible descriptions—of current research proj¬ 
ects now in process in educational sociology and also those projects in 
fields of interest kindred to educational sociology. Correspondence upon 
proposed projects will be welcomed, 

INSTITUTE ON HIGHER EDUCATION 

An Institute on Higher Education was proposed by the Commission 
on Higher Education of die Southern Association of Colleges and Sec¬ 
ondary Schools for Negroes at their meeting in the fall of 1938 and 1937, 
A grant from the General Education Board in the spring of 1938 made 
possible the holding of the Institute in the summer of this year from 
June 13 to July i at Fisk University under the sponsorship of the Southern 
Association and the directorship of Dr, Floyd B. O’Rear. The Institute 
was limited to deans and registrars, and, with one or two exceptions, to 
representatives of the Class A colleges of the Southern Association. 

Some of the most significant discussion centered around the kind of 
college which is desirable in the pattern of Southern Negro education. 
In this discussion it was emphasized that each college should select its 
own goals and purposes. These goals and purposes, chosen so as to utilize 
fully and economically the available human and material resources and 
so as to eliminate wasteful competition, should be related to the needs of 
the students, progressively preparing them for usefulness. The Institute, 
recognizing that our colleges arc handicapped by segregation, economic 
disadvantages, lack of public support, low level of support, unsatisfactory 
conditions in elementary and secondary schools, and by rapidity of 
growth, recommended as absolutely essential voluntary cooperation and 
coordination in an inventory of resources among seniors, publicity, stu¬ 
dent-contact services, and curricular offerings. Increasing emphasis upon 
areas now neglected was recommended. It was proposed that the college 
should help students most in regard to health, choosing a vocation, 
understanding and getting along with his fellows, teaclung him how to 
play sanely and safely with a minimum of efiort, manipulating things, 
forming judgments of value, the art of writing, reading, speaking, and 
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observing. In rendering this help the college should functionally serve 
the student in the following areas: (a) keeping well’, (b) improving per¬ 
sonal routine; (c) determining goals of living; (d) widening horizons 
of knowing, of exploration of what are facts; (e) creation and invention; 
(f) use of leisure and recreation; (g) earning a livelihood; (h) using 
one’s income; (i) mating and rearing a family; and (j) living and work¬ 
ing together in groups. To facilitate realization of these functiom it was 
suggested that the college staff should be organized into seminars, 
forums, or convocations, one for each of these ten fields with provisions 
made for diagnostic clinics, laboratories, counseling and advisory service, 
and community services. The methods of organizing such a seminar 
were also outlined. Significant discussions were also held embracing col¬ 
lege aims and goals, providing financial, health, food, housing, and social 
services to students, methods of challenging and guiding students, func¬ 
tions of the dean and registrar, and the qualities to be sought in faculty 
members. 

Arrangements for the Institute were made by a committee, consisting 
of Mr. Fred McCuistion, Dr. J. A. Rd^inson, and Dr. H. P. Smith in con¬ 
sultation with Mr. Leo Favrot. Faculty members of the Institute, aside 
from the director and members of the arranging committee, included 
H. M. Bond, Doak S. Campbell, A. L. Kidd, V. E. Daniel, S. H. Adams, 
J. W. Barco, A. Elder, and Theresa Wilkins. W. R. Banks served as 
chairman for the forum on Problems of College Administration. Col¬ 
leges represented were Agricultural and Teachers College of North Caro¬ 
lina, Barber-Scotia, Bennett, Clark, Dillard, Fisk, Florida Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, Fort Valley, Johnson C. Smith, LeMoyne, 
North Carolina College, Prairie View College, Tuskegee, Virginia 
Union, Wiley, and Xavier. 

VOCATIONAL CHOICES AND OPPORTUNITIES AS DETERMINANTS 
OF CURRICULA CONSTRUCTION 

The problem undertaken for study by Dr. Joseph F. Drake, President 
of Alabama Agricultural and Mechanical Institute, Normal, Alabama, 
was the “Occupational Interests and Opportunities as Determinants in 
the Construction of Curricula for a Negro Land-Grant College in Ala¬ 
bama.” He took the State of Alabama, and studied 1,300 high-school 
seniors attending school in seven of the nine geographic regions of Ala¬ 
bama. He found that high-sebool entoUment had increased too per cent 
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in the twenty-year period, 1917 to 3937; that actual occupations had 
shifted from those of grandfathers and fathers with the closest relation¬ 
ship remaining in agricultural pursuits. This was attributed to the in¬ 
creased industrialization in Alabama. Occupational interests of the boys 
showed a preponderance of choices in the professional field and academic 
teaching and nursing for girls. Fotty-drrcc and nine-tenths per cent of 
the girls and 39.9 per cent of tl^e boys based thdr selection of occupation 
upon "interest in vocation”; 23.9 per cent of the boys and 13.8 per cent of 
the girls chose certain occupations because of "adaptability.” "Influence 
of parents” was an almost negligible factor for both sexes. The educa¬ 
tional plana revealed that 60.6 per cent of the boys and 49.7 per cent of 
the girU intended to go to college for four years. The smaller percentage 
among girls was explained by less stringent educational requirements for 
occupational choices of girls, such as nursing and beauty culture. 

Actual work opportunities for Negroes in Alabama had shifted. He 
found a decrease in farm ownership and an increase in farm tenancy, a 
decline in hand trades, and a significant increase in manufacturing and 
mechanical trades. The questioning of 61 employers of skilled labor re¬ 
vealed chat approximately half reported "lack of special technical train¬ 
ing” as their most important reasons for not employing Negroes in 
skilled positions, and another 22 per cent feared public opinion chiefly. 

The following general recommendations were outlined for the entire 
program of vocational education: (i) "to provide experiences that will 
give the individual ability and skill in selecting appropriate raw materials, 
and the ability to change those raw materials into a more useful form; 
(2) the ability to use and care for the necessary tools of the trade; (3) an 
appreciation for a high standard of performance and for a high quality of 
finished product; (4) the ability to sense and interpret vocational trends, 
and to adapt one’s self to changes of processes; and (5) the ability to 
understand the basic principles of machines useful to the trade, and the 
ability to adapt the machine to one’s purposes, and one’s self to the 
mechanism of the machine.” The following intensive suggestions were 
discussed for curricula in agriculture, home economics, and mechanic 
arts: (i) Agriculture Group 1 , which consisted of individuals who plan 
to exchange in some form of agricultural pursuits, should be given ex¬ 
periences that would develop ability to manage successfully general farm 
enterprises, as well as specialized phases of industry. Group 11 , which 
consisted of special groups already engaged in farming enterprises, should 
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be given courses during “dull seasons” on tlie farm, should be exposed to 
intensive demonstration, and given adequate practice for gaining neces¬ 
sary skills. Group III, v/hich was composed of persons who demonstrated 
interest, ability, experience, and aptitude to teach in the field of agricul¬ 
tural education, should receive the advantages of an effective program of 
teacher training which could be set up with the cooperation of the State 
Department of Vocational Education. (2) Home Economics: These 
recommendations included the preparation of all girls for the responsi¬ 
bilities of homemaking, courses in specialized phases of home economics 
or related industries, the training of persons showing possibilities of be¬ 
coming successful teachers of home economics, and special short courses 
for those already employed in personal and domestic service. (3) Me¬ 
chanic Arts: The immediate objectives set forth included the training of 
individuals to engage successfully in those trades which appear from the 
study to have occupational possibilities, such as auto mechanics, brick- 
masonry, carpentry, painting, plumbing, and the like; the placement of 
all student campus jobs under the mechanic-arts division, and the utiliza¬ 
tion of these jobs as a part of a training laboratory in vocational edu¬ 
cation; and the training of industrial-arts teachers after more intensive 
study has been made concerning the need for such teachers in. the State, 
and the necessary physical equipment and teaching personnel have been 
provided at the college. 

THE NEGRO COLLEGE GRADUATE 

The history of the Negro college graduate in America begins in 1826, 
the year in which John Russwurm, the first of this group, was graduated 
from Bowdoin College in the State of Maine. During the next twenty 
years seven more were graduated from recognized colleges, and by i860 
there were twenty-eight. By 1936 the number had increased to 43,821, but 
still remained less than one per cent'of the total adult Negro population. 
The great majority of this number (74 per cent) accumulated since 1914, 
and there were more Negroes graduated from college for the period from 
1926 to 1936 than during the entire century which preceded. 

The first graduates were from northern institutions, as Negro colleges 
had not sufficiently developed. Of the total number of graduates from 
1826 to 1936, 6,424 or 14.7 per cent came from northern colleges and 
37 j 397 or 85.3 per cent from Negro colleges. The rate of increase since 
1914 has been approximately the same for both groups, with the Negro 
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colleges holding a slight edge. This rate has been high in recent years for 
both bachelor’s degrees and graduate degrees, the northcfn schools, of 
course, granting the majority of the latter. 

There were at least 67 master’s degrees and two doctorates conferred on 
Negroes prior to 1886, while from 1914 to 1936 there were 1,476 master’s 
degrees, of which 1,114 (75.5 per cent) were obtained at northern uni¬ 
versities. From 1876, when the first doctorate w.'is received by a Negro, to 
1936, there were 153 doctors of philosophy, 139 being men and 14 being 
women, 

Professional degrees granted to Negroes do not show the increase 
characteristic of the academic field. On die contrary, there has been a 
marked decline, particularly in recent years; i.e,, since 1923, and this 
decline is apparent in both Negro and northern, colleges and in all the 
professions. 

These trends in Negro higher education arc, on the whole, similar to 
those in higher education in general; viz., the liberal-arts graduates are 
increasing at a high rate, while the graduates in the old-established pro¬ 
fessions show a tendency to decline. 

The largest numbers of Negro college graduates tend to be found in 
the Southern States and States where there are separate Negro schools, 
there being about 74.6 per cent of all Negro graduates in these States and 
the greatest concentration of college graduates seems to be in the border 
States, The South has two thirds of the college and professional graduates, 
the North not quite a third, while the West and foreign countries have 
1.5 per cent of the total. 

Southern-born graduates tend to remain in the South and migrate to 
the North in slightly smaller proportions than northern-born graduates 
migrate to the South. Two thirds of the western-born graduates go to 
the South or North and twice as many foreign-born graduates go North 
as go South. In general, the southern-born group shows somewhat less 
mobility than dtc others. 

The proportion of college graduates unmarried is greater than the pro¬ 
portion of the Negro population 15 years of age and over. In 1930, the 
general Negro population showed 27.7 per cent single, a divorce rate for 
males amounting to 1.4 per cent of the marriageable population and for 
women 2.2 per cent, while there were 39.7 per cent of the college gradu¬ 
ates single, and the divorce rate was 2.1 per cent for men and 2,2 per cent 
for women. The families of parents of college graduates are very much 
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larger than the families of these graduates, but this decline in the size of 
families is found in the general population. These graduates have tended 
to come from families in which the parents had some formal education 
and this tendency is increasing. The family stimulus for entering college 
has shifted somewhat from the desire for elevation of social prestige to a 
more immediately utilitarian end. 

The great majority of college graduates has entered the professional 
fields, with teaching far out of proportion to the others, even where the 
college has been along vocational lines. Doctors and dentists rank next to 
teaching in number and there arc large numbers of postal employees. 
About three per cent are ministers, 3.6 per cent lawyers, 2.7 per cent social- 
welfare workers or executives, 1.3 per cent musicians, and 0.4 per cent in 
the technical fields of science and engineering. The proportion of profes¬ 
sionally employed graduates in the South is greater than that of the 
North. There are 207 different occupations in which the men are engaged 
and the women, including housewives, engage in 103 occupations. The 
most profitable occupation is in the field of transportation and communi¬ 
cation (postal employees), professional work ranks second, public service 
and trade next, and domestic service and agriculture least of all. The 
difference in the income level under $500 is not great between college 
graduates and the general population, but from $500 and upward the 
college graduates exceed the average, and at the $2,000 level are twice as 
numerous as the others, increasing still more as the category of income 
increases. Occupational aspirations of the Negro population in general 
arc much higher than the actual occupational accomplishments, when 
the vocational choices of high-school students are compared with the 
number of college graduates and the occupations in which the general 
Negro population finds employment. 

The most complete social self-expression for Negroes is found first 
within the Negro group itself, where there is freedom of movement from 
one place of culture to another, where the social isolation of the group 
makes necessary a social life of its own. Within this world there is de¬ 
mand for professionals and executives. However, a liberal-arts education 
amounts frequently and essentially to a break with the familiar folk 
traditions of the group. With the increasing numbers of such individuals 
there has developed a nucleus within the group itself whose standards 
and values are but little, if any, different from those of the corresponding 
class in the surrounding society. Such identity of culture both increases 
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the range of participation in the life of the community and raises new 

Negro college graduates constitute a very large proportion of the 
Negroes who make significant contributions to the development of the 
Negro group and to American life generally. 

Leadership in the Negro group has in the past been largely confined 
to the church, and the church remains today one of the most important 
institutions serving the group. College education tends to create intol¬ 
erance of the manner of worship characteristic of the masses of Negroes, 
so that the Negro college graduate might be expected to manifest less 
enthusiasm for the church. There has actually been a decline in the 
number of persons making college preparation for the ministry as well as 
a defection in church membership among younger graduates, but this 
trend is common to American college students generally. Negro college 
graduates are well represented among the members and leaders of the 
church, there being approximately more than half of them avoiving some 
type of affiliation with the church. 

The social and civic groups of the Negro communities, except those 
working for civil liberties, do not hold much attraction for college 
graduates, but these college people show a proportion greatly in excess of 
the general Negro population and of the American population as a whole 
in the expression of opinion through the ballot. 

One hundred five out of a sample of 5,212 Negro college graduates 
have published 178 books. Eleven of these authors are women and the 
majority of the group are employed in educational institutions. 

Variation from custom on racial matters and social innovations as well 
as constructive contributions to social adjustments come most frequently 
from college graduates than from the Negro group in general. 
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"Rhythmic Responses of Negro and White Children Two to Six 
With Special Focus on Regulated and Free Rhythm Situations, 
by Dorothy Van Alstyne and Emily Osborne. Washington, 
D. C.: National Research Council, Society for Research in Child 
Development, I, No. 4, Serial No. II. 

This monograph presents the results of a most interesting and impor¬ 
tant piece of research. The authors tested 483 children, half Negro and 
half white, between 2 14 and 614 years of age. Recording the results of the 
tests in such a manner as to make exact scoring possible, the authors 
scored these children on several variations of two basic tests. One test 
consisted of the child’s beating of blocks in time with a mechanically 
produced pattern. This was called regulated rhythm. The other, the 
child’s ability to reproduce that pattern, after he had heard it. This was 
called free rhythm. By the test in regulated rhythm, the authors were able 
to demonstrate the superiority of the Negro children tested over the 
white children by about 50 per cent, with the greater difference occurring 
in the younger age groups. By the test in free rhythm, they demonstrated 
that the Negro children were superior in the simpler patterns, but were 
about equal in the more complicated ones. The authors concluded that 
Negro children were better able to keep time than whites but not as 
superior in reproducing patterns heard. Questionnaires given parents of 
the children indicated greater rhythmic training by participation in sing¬ 
ing and simple dancing on the part of the Negro children. The authors 
raise the questions: whether this is due to the greater inherent capacity 
of the child, or the carrying forth of a cultural group pattern by the 
parents, or the possibility that both answers are correct. 

The authors observe that the free rhythm test was easier for all the 
children; that is, more superior results were obtained by this test than by 
the regulated rhythm test. This is, I believe, a most important finding. 
Its implication in the teaching of children’s rhythms is apparent. Further¬ 
more, it demonstrates that the testing of rhythmic responses of children 
by measuring their ability to keep time with some stimulus is but one 
part of the analysis of the whole rhythmic appreciation and response of 
the child. 

The authors also indicate the ages at which children might be expected 
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to become successful in the "keeping-time" process, and observe that the 
Negro children show this ability six months to two years earlier than the 
whites depending on the rapidity of the pattern being given. This study 
indicates the need for more work on the subject of rhythmic response, for 
while it demonstrates that part of our child population is superior to an¬ 
other part, wc still know very littl/2 about that capacity called rhythmic 
response, or what it is that makes for successful performance by one 
group and less successful performance by another, 


The Community School, edited by Samuel Everett. New York: 

D. Appletoii-Ccntury Company, 1938,487 pages. 

Educators who believe that the school program should be an integral 
part of the processes of everyday living of the whole community will 
find in this volume a series of thrilling reports of such programs in action 
in a wide variety of community attuadons. In reading this excellent 
treatise you are constantly meeting up with fundamental educational and 
social issues requiring acceptance or modification—for example, the 
public schools should be concerned with the improvement of community 
living and the improvement of the social order; and, again, the curricu¬ 
lum should center around major problems and areas of community 
living instead of the aims of academic subjects, This is nnotlier scholarly 
and practical contribution of die Society for Curriculum Study prepared 
by the Committee on the Community School. 

Needed Population Research, by P. K. Wiieli»ton. Lancaster, Pa.; 

The Science Press Printing Company, 1938,196 pages. 

This stimulating report shows the inadequacy of existing population 
knowledge, extensive as it is, and challenges to more intensive research 
in all of the major phase.? of population problems, including forecasts 
and estimates, official statistics, fertility and. fecundity, mortality, migra¬ 
tion, optimum size and quality of the population. Special emphasis is laid 
upon the need for research in (a) the various motives leading couples to 
use contraceptives, (b) the present distribution of the population in rela¬ 
tion to life opportunities, (c) the changes taking place in the heredity 
make-up of the population. The present situation of the Nation makes 
this challenge, by a recognized authority, exceedingly timely. 
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Malnutrition the Medical Octopus, by John Preston Sutherland. 
Boston: Meador Publishing Company, 1937, 368 pages. 

Among the new interests of the twentieth century no one has received 
more attention than that of diet. This interest has been aroused by the 
developing science of nutrition which has led to fads, many of which 
have been discarded as worthless. Food and drug venders have seized 
upon investigations into the bodily effects of foods and have exploited the 
public. The discovery that unbalanced diets are capable of producing 
many disorders or illnesses, such as beri-beri, pellagra, rickets, scurvy, 
diabetes, and others have led to overemphasis of the value of certain 
elements in the diet and gave commercial interests their cue to exploit a 
trusting and uneducated public. It is no wonder that with advanced 
material culture and civilization the prevalence and variety of disease 
has increased, and no doubt food fads have contributed to this unwhole¬ 
some situation. 

In the face of this situation it is encouraging to find a student of food 
problems over a long period presenting the results of intensive scientific 
study in a sane, well-balanced volume which ought to go a long way 
toward restoring sanity to diet practices and counteract the efforts of 
commercial interests in exploiting tlic public. We are deeply indebted to 
the author of this book for his sane contribution. 

Crime and the by Frank Tannenbaum. Boston: Ginn 

and Company, 1938,478 pages. 

The steady increase in the amount and variety of crime and particu¬ 
larly the fact that the age of maximum crime commitment^ has been 
gradually lowered in recent years has aroused the interest of the public 
in. the problem, of crime. The crime situation has also aroused the interest 
of students, commission, and organizations, and we have had a flood of 
researches and publications come from the press. Among the volumes 
dealing with this problem the one under review makes a significant con¬ 
tribution. The book is important both for the selection of the topics 
treated and for tlie care and intelligence with wluch the facts are pre¬ 
sented. The fact that such topics as “Social Forces in the Development of 
Crime," "Education for Crime,” “Organized Crime," and "Politics and 
Crime" are discussed makes this volume necessary for the sociologist 
and educator, and of importance to the intelligent layman. 
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A Comparative Study of the Behavior of Students Under an Honor 
System and a Proctor System in the Same University, by William 
Giles Campbell. Los Angeles, Calif.: University of Southern. 
California Press, 1935. 

The book shows that students prefer die honor system in theory 
though tliey voted to discontinue it in practice. It reveals student opinion 
as to extensive practice of cheating under proctor system, though d\is 
system, as here described, appears weakly administered. The review of 
other studies in tliis same area is thoroughly done and constitutes a 
valuable contribution. The issues at stake, administratively, arc clearly 
set forth. It constitutes a valuable contribution in a field deserving of 
wider attention. 

The American Mind, by Harry R, Warfel, Ralph H. Gabriel, 
AND Stanley T. Williams. New York*. American Book Com¬ 
pany, 1937,1,520 pages. 

This book represents for the first time in American litemture how 
American literary progress reflects American intellectual development. 
Therefore, the purpose and method differ widely from the conventional 
anthologies which present literary types, groups of authors, periods of 
literary development, and the like. While the authors arc concerned with 
the selection of literary masterpieces, they are even more interested in 
presenting the authors and works that will clarify the changing concepts 
of religion, political independence, democracy, economics, humanitarian 
living, education, etc. 

The value of this book, moreover, is twofold; namely, its completeness, 
for no partial presentation would be adequate, and its selection with 
emphasis upon American intellectual life. The authors have succeeded 
to an unusual degree in the realization of the purposes and h.ave made a 
contribution which the educational profession will appreciate. 

Adult Education, A Dynamic for Democracy, by Dorothy Hewitt 
AND Kirtley F. Mather. New York: D. Appleton-Ceniury Com¬ 
pany, 1937, 193 pages. 

There are so many good things to say about this book that it is cliiTicult 
to classify them and to begin the review. In tlic first place, the book is 
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unusually well written; that is, for a book on education. It has a literary 
style and it is charmingly simple. Layman and educator will enjoy it and 
understand it. 

The first two chapters are philosophical and the philosophy is sound. 
The third and fourth chapters are devoted to analysis of the community 
and of adult interests. They represent sound thinking, but the topics 
deserve further analysis. The next five chapters are replete with practical 
considerations and suggestions. No one directing a program of adult 
education can afford to disregard the excellent advice these chapters 
contain. The tenth and last chapter deals with leadership in a challenging 
manner. The bibliography is valuable because of its obvious evidence of 
careful selection. 

Any one with the slightest interest in adult education should read this 
book. Any one trying to develop and administer a program of adult 
education should reread it until its direct suggestions and implications 
become a pattern of iiablcual action. 

Community Bacl{grounds of Education, by Lloyd Allen Cook. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1938, 385 pages. 

Perhaps no interest in education and in an approach to the study of the 
educational program is more marked or active at the present time than 
that of educational sociology. Moreover, educational sociology itself is 
undergoing a distinct transformation. Beginning in the philosophy o£ 
education in the emphasis of Dewey, Suzallo, and Kilpatrick, it has 
gradually veered toward a scientific subject matter until today it is 
definitely committed to a socio-scientific approach to education and is 
utilizing researches that have been made in sociology and is developing 
a body of research on its own account as basic to educational administra¬ 
tion, method, school organization, and measurement. With this emphasis 
the subject is destined to take an important place in educational recon¬ 
struction. 

This volume is concerned with a single aspect of educational sociology, 
i.e., social backgrounds, but it is no less significant on that account. In 
fact it is because it selects a single aspect and presents a carefully organ¬ 
ized body of facts, specifically interpreted, that it has unusual value for 
the educator. It is a contribution in the field that no sociologist or educator 
can afford to omit from his library. 
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Problems and Values of Today, a series of student's guidebooks for 
the study of contemporary life, by Eugene Hilton, illustrated by 
Ruth Ta.ylor. Boston: Little, Brown, and Company, 1938, Vol¬ 
ume 1,639 pages. 

This “series of guidebooks to broad basic units, determined by exhaus¬ 
tive research” (p. ix), covers ten units, two of which are more or less 
introductory in character; viz., We and Our World and Appraising Our 
Sources of Information. Those which follow are effectively phrased and 
represent a carefully planned attack upon such problems as the suffrage, 
health and safety, wealth, consumption and budgeting, and our foreign 
relations. The author's effort to draw upon "the practical phases of 
history, economics, civics, and sociology” (jbid.) in which he depends 
upon a large number of “exercises” scattered throughout the book bears 
all the earmarks of having been set up under classroom conditions. The 
cartoons and illustrations add much to its effectiveness. 

The Study Hall, by Hannah Logasa. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1938,190 pages. 

And Lo, the Poor Indian. Yes, the study hall bears about the same 
relationship to the rest of the school as the Indian did to the rest of the 
country in early times. It is true, also, that the study hall has been the 
place for war whoops and yells, yet, witli the cliange in our philosophy of 
education, time spent in the study hall (in many cases it cannot be 
eliminated) can carry a richer educational experience for boys and girls. 

In this book, the author considers such problems as: the study hall as a 
programming service; its control, organization, and methods of improv¬ 
ing study; types of pupil behavior and methods of improvement of such 
behavior; potential study-hall values; the library study hall. It should be 
noted chat these problems are treated on the basis of a practical philoso¬ 
phy of education. 

There has been a definite need for a tlioroughgoing treatment of the 
study hall and teachers and administrators having a connection with the 
study hall should benefit considerably by applying the suggestions 
contained therein. Although the book is well written, such mistakes as 
noted in reference two, page twenty-two, should be corrected before the 
next printing. 
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SOCIOLOGY AND EDUCATION 

E. GEORGE PAYNE 

The value of sociology as a study for tliose entering the profes¬ 
sion of education has been a subject of discussion during the past 
half century and yet there is no consensus of opinion as to what kind 
of sociology is desirable, or even as to whether sociology is an impor¬ 
tant study for those who are preparing for some phase of educa¬ 
tional work or for those already engaged in some sort of educational 
endeavor, The reasons for this confused situation are too numerous 
and too complex to include in an article of such limited space as we 
have at our disposal. An adequate explanation of the present opin¬ 
ions about and attitudes toward the worth or lack of value of soci¬ 
ology in the field of education would require a volume that would 
survey the whole history of sociology from its beginning to the 
present. 

However, the point of view we wish to present requires at least 
a partial explanation of the reason for this confusion. In 1893 
William T. Harris said: “No philosophy of education is sound un¬ 
less based upon sociology.’^ This is a typical view held by many soci¬ 
ologists and educators of the time when only three or four of our 
universities offered courses in sociology and the subject was not 
found in the curriculum of any of the normal schools. Sociology 
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was in its infancy. Moreover, sociology during this period was any¬ 
thing that the particular professor chose to make it. At Yale it was 
Spencer interpreted by Sumner; at Brown, it was Ward who devel¬ 
oped a brand of his own; at Columbia, it was Giddings who ex¬ 
plained association on the basis of consciousness of kind; and, at 
Chicago, it was Small with a brand that differed from all the rest. 
In spite of the wide differences among these scholars, there was a 
common denominator; namely, eadi developed a social philosophy 
arrived at througli armchair speculation. The inevitable result of 
study and the educational and social backgrounds of die various 
sociologists was a different social philosophy for each, and those 
who sought to apply the various social philosophies to education 
found themselves in as much disagreement as tlieir masters, the soci¬ 
ologists themselves. 

The twentieth century witnessed the emergence of a new ap¬ 
proach to the study of social phenomena, an objective approach in 
which the student gathers data of group behavior, classifies it, and 
derives principles which may be used in interpreting new social sit¬ 
uations; in a word, sociology has adopted the scientific method. The 
scientific emphasis of sociology is recognized by the physical scien¬ 
tists as illustrated by Julian Huxley’s illuminating discussion on the 
subject: “Can Sociology Become a Science.”* He says: 

The moral for social science is clear. The idea of exploring, understand¬ 
ing, and controlling man’s social environment and his own nature is now 
in the air, just as was after the Renaissance the idea of exploring, under¬ 
standing, and controlling nonhuman nature and man’s external environ¬ 
ment. The present interest in sociology is an outcome of this more general 
tendency. But before it can fully merit the name of science, it needs 
development in three interrelated ways. It needs to formulate its special 
methods; it needs able brains working at its fundamental problems and 
discovering its principles; and, just as natural science needs completion 
through military, industrial, agricultural, and medical applications, so 
too social science needs practical outlet in application by means of social 
experiment. 

* The Saturday Het/ietu of Literature, XII; 13 (July vj, 1935), [>, 4. 
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Sociology in its application to education has gradually moved 
from the beginning toward the realization of these needs. The con¬ 
cluding statement of a recent discussion of the researches in educa¬ 
tional sociology indicates this tendency; 

It is clearly evident that a group of educational sociologists is working 
earnestly to make of their chosen field a science and, through their re¬ 
search, to gather data and make their methods objective. What is not 
evident from the data here presented, but is more important, is the trend 
of educational sociology in the past few years that has indicated an 
increased tendency toward objectivity, coward refinement of method in 
accordance with scientific techniques, and toward a definition of prob¬ 
lems in terms of the measurement of the results of educational processes 
for social efficiency. In general, there has been a decline in the uncritical 
use of old-fashioned questionnaires and in the choice of subjects of re¬ 
search projects involved in the use of purely secondary sources. The 
tendency has been, moreover, away from opinion toward fact, and there 
has been a definite move to discard naive methods in favor of controlled 
and validified techniques, and, furthermore, away from the bookish type 
of study toward the more vital topics involved in education. 

The trend has been in the direction of regarding educational sociology 
as belonging to the field of sociology rather than to education, and to use 
the better techniques of the sociologist in educational research. The re¬ 
search, also, fortunately, has not been limited strictly to the field of school 
education, but has more and more extended to the sphere of nonschool 
educational agencies and the influence of social backgrounds in the 
development of personality, always, of course, with the thought in mind 
of the relation of these agencies and backgrounds to the school and its 
problems. 

A survey of the researches in educational sociology in the past decade 
promises a marked development in the future and a contribution to 
education of the most significant kind.* 

The discussion so far leads to a definite conclusion about sociol¬ 
ogy as an applied science for the educator. Sociology has advanced 
sufficiently as a science to warrant us in saying tliat no adequate 
educational program can be constructed, no educational procedure 

'E. George Payne, Readings in ’Educational Sociology (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1934), Vol. 11, p. 732. 
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can be justified, and no educational techniques can be effective if 
die scientific data provided by sociology arc omitted from considera¬ 
tion. This point of view has been basic to the development of the 
program of sociology in the‘School of Education at New York 
University. 

Basic to die program of sociology as developed has been a defi¬ 
nite conception of education which may be summarwed as follows; 
Education is a process by which behavior changes are made in indi¬ 
viduals or in groups. This concept of education implies diat changes 
arc made in behavior through the acquisition of habits, knowledges, 
and attitudes but the emphasis in this definition, is placed upon 
behavior because of our desire to be objective. This definition also 
involves not only changes in individual behavior but likewise 
changes in group behavior; that is, changes in the behavior patterns 
that characterize the group. 

It is obvious that all behavior is individual but diere are patterns 
of behavior that characterize groups, such as tlic folkways, conven¬ 
tions, customs, and also a variety of attitudes and sentiments that 
find expression through mores and institutions. 

It is well to note here that sociology is not die only science iliat 
may be called upon to explain behavior or to provide principles 
basic to a program of education. Behavior is obviously determined 
primarily by the structure of die organism of die individual and 
his inheritances. For an explanation of the extent to which these 
are factors in tlie explanation of behavior we must turn to biology. 
Likewise, psychology has much to say in explanation of behavior 
and in the determination of an educational program, because psy¬ 
chology is concerned with the mental activities and their develop¬ 
ment and the way they express themselves in the individual’s life. 
Sociology, however, has a difoent function; namely, that of deter¬ 
mining how the factors in die social environment—our jnalerial and 
nonmaterial culture—condition the behavior of individuals and 
groups. An understanding of the extent to which tliis is true and 
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how behavior is conditioned by these factors is basic to any sort of an 
adequate educational program. 

Furthermore, educational sociology, as we have conceived it, in¬ 
volves research into the cultural and social background both as to 
their effect upon die developing personality and the extent to which 
they must be taken into account in the construction and operation 
of an educational program. With these basic conceptions we have 
required of all students, who have expected to enter the educational 
profession, a minimum knowledge of the field and function of soci¬ 
ology and die techniques of its scientific approach to the problems 
of educadon. The purpose of sociology or a required subject in the 
New York University School of Education is explained in a report 
as follows: 

Sociology is a distinctive field of study. It includes a factual analysis of 
personality growth and development as influenced by all of the agencies 
of education, both informal and formal. In this objective study it recog¬ 
nizes the contributions of the subjective approach through philosophy 
and the individualistic emphasis of psychology, but is primarily con¬ 
cerned with a third approach: the influence of cultural and group factors 
upon personality and social control. This aspect of education has been 
almost if not completely neglected in the programs of education, even in 
our most progressive schools. 

It should be noted here, what is now accepted by thinkers in all these 
fields, that personality grows out of situations to which the individual 
responds. No understanding of the educational process is possible with¬ 
out an evaluation of the relative effect, more or less scientifically de¬ 
termined, of all the situations that impinge upon the individual in his 
group contacts, whether those are in school, in the family, in the neigh¬ 
borhood, in the community, or in other situations to which the individual 
is exposed. While philosophy and psychology involve the situation as 
here conceived, they have neither the technique nor the function to deal 
with them as required in the complex educational process. The problem 
of education in modern society requires a socio-scientific approach for its 
solution which only sociology is in a position to make. We regard this as 
the most important contribution to be made to education at the present 
time. 
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Specifically, we are coiicctned with the various factors in the commu¬ 
nity which account for the behavior of children, and which must be 
understood in detail before the school can intelligently make its contribu¬ 
tion to the total personality of the individual. Such sociological data as 
relate to cultural backgrounds and changes, especially in racial, familial, 
and ecological areas, are indispensable foundations if the school is to con- 
cern itself with utilizing community forces and assets in meeting social 
needs that affect the adjustment of individuals. We arc, therefore, con¬ 
cerned with the techniques that must be used in getting at the basic factors 
and situations that are responsible for personality and the relation of the 
school program, to them. None of our school programs, except theoreti¬ 
cally, take these situations into account, and are not equipped to do so. 
The techniques and methods in die classroom can never be adapted to 
children without knowing in detail the specific needs of children in terms 
of their environment and background. No amount of excursion into the 
environment can equip the prospective teacher with the knowledge and 
technique necessary for die complex task of education, unless that indi¬ 
vidual has developed an objective basis against which to evaluate such 
experiences and to see them in the light of the total environmental pattern. 

An example will illustrate what wc have in mind. The newest course of 
study in healtli, of which New York City is an example, takes account 
of the aims of education as conceived by modern philosophy. It takes 
account of child nature as understood by the psychologist^ it also takes ac¬ 
count of the scientific knowledge relating to the factors involved in 
health, such as dice, recreation, sleep, rest, etc. It does not take account of 
the needs of children in terms of their background. Thus we have an 
ideally constructed progcatn in operation widxout reference to the specific 
needs of the children involved. In spite of the fact that health conditions 
vary enormously in different school districts and, tlierefore, the emphasis 
should be totally different, the emphasis is essentially the same because the 
school has left out of account the important variable; i.e., the health con¬ 
ditions. These vary as to mortality, infant mortality, morbidity, types of 
ailments, the causes of ailments, die factors of air, sunlight, play space, 
and other elements too numerous to mention. 

The growing realization that die school program is valuable only to 
the extent that it helps pupils adjust to their group situations and require¬ 
ments and assists in bringing about d^irablc social change makes the 
contributions of sociology of increasing importance in the curriculum. 
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the method, the organization and administration, and the community 
relationships and services of the school. 

Sociology provides the knowledge and the techniques necessary for the 
educator to take account of the numerous background factors relating 
both to normal or typical situations and to social maladjustments, such as 
delinquency, crime, and other conflicts between individuals and groups. 
Only by a searching analysis of that which is typical can a basis be estab¬ 
lished for an understanding of all types of behavior. The social processes 
which lead to social control are developed inductively through a thorough 
treatment of their operation in the complex and changing cultural en¬ 
vironment of the family, the play group, the community, and the non- 
formal agencies of education. These social processes are then analyzed in 
their relation to the many functions of the school: character development, 
health, curriculum, method, and school-community relationships. 

No other subject in the teacher-training program is concerned with 
these areas of study in the same way and with the same approach as 
sociology and educational sociology. Without adequate sociological 
knowledge and experience there is a definite gap in the training of both 
the prospective and in-service teacher. The increasing emphasis upon the 
sociological approach to modern problems makes it all the more impera¬ 
tive that this course be retained as a requirement for all teachers. 

The development of a program of sociology in education has led 
to a variety of researches and a program of courses in a number of 
fields. We do not wish to imply that we have covered the whole 
field of sociological emphasis in relation to education, but we wish 
merely to list certain emphases which will be developed in other 
articles. These arc as follows: 

1. The sociological clinic 

2. Problems in community coordination 

3. Problems in community background 

4. Problems of public health 



SOCIOLOGY AND INTERCULTORAL 
UNDERSTANDING 

FRANCIS J, BROWN 

The study of cultural differences has been one of the major areas 
of sociological research. In fact, social or cultural anthropology was 
one of tl\e first fields of descriptive analysis. Earlier writers such as 
Tylor, Morgan, Fraser, and Bacliofen (family culture patterns) 
emphasized similarities, gradual change, and the evolutionary char¬ 
acter of diese patterns. Later students from Boaz to Mead gave ma¬ 
jor emphasis to dissimilarities and diversity of the culture groups.^ 

The application of intelligence tests to die field of racial and cul¬ 
tural groups by Garth, Brigham, Pintner, and many more gave ap¬ 
parent objectivity to group differences. Widi little variation in the 
various studies die Nordic groups were superior in LQ., the Slavic 
groups inferior, and die Negro the lowest in general intelligence. 

Tacitly accepting the findings of social anthropology and psy¬ 
chology the major social processes emphasized in discussions of 
culture patterns were “isolation,” “conflict,” and "assimiladon.” The 
first analyzed the folkways, mores, and institutions as divisive 
factors which developed a sense of cultural ethnocentrism. The 
second included the study of causes and forms of conflict between 
these plurality patterns of behavior. In earlier writings such conflict 
was supported by the instinct theory; diat is, that there was an 
innate pugnaciousness which led to opposition of diose who were 
not of the “in-group.” Later it was based upon die overrated par- 
ticularist theory of Giddings, “consciousness of kind.” 

The third social process, “assimilation," implies that cultural 
differences will disappear and leave, within a given area or nation, a 
common culture. This has been the assumption of the “melting- 
pot" theory regarding American immigrants although not applied 


I. Thomas hns brought togethtr ihc juinmari 7 JHl finding ot more limn five hundred 
such studies in Primin'fe Ci,hnre (New York; McOmw-I Jill Book Company, 1^37). 
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to racial groups (using the term in its strict sense), except by a very 
few who have advocated intermarriage between, racial groups. 

Several recent developments in sociology have begun a distinct 
shift of point of view. One is an increasing emphasis, well illustrated 
in the work of Becker, Wirth, and others, upon the irrational char¬ 
acter of conflict. Doob, Lumley, and Lasswell, to name only a few 
of the many writers, have analyzed the susceptibility of individuals 
to the many organized agencies of propaganda and the highly 
irrational character of such propaganda. With a growing realization 
that conflict attitudes are not inherent in the fact of culture differ¬ 
ences a foundation is laid for social adjustment. 

A second development bearing upon intercultural differences is 
the recent emphasis upon “stereotypes.” Bogardus, using his “social- 
distance” test, found that individuals tend to think of other individ¬ 
uals as belonging to a class or caste ratlier than considering diem as 
individuals. Young" graphically describes these stereotypes as 
“pictures in our heads which may be definite mental images or 
verbal characterizations. They arc shortcuts to conclusions. . . . 
Popular notions of group traits are never accurate either in detail or 
in broad outline.” Lasker illustrates by many specific examples that 
younger children do not possess these generalized concepts; that 
they are only in the adult pattern of behavior, and are acquired by 
children through their acceptance of adult attitudes,* Thus small 
children play freely together, totally unaware of any social implica¬ 
tions of observable differences of race or nationality, but become 
conscious of their social import through the acceptance of adult 
stereotypes implied in such phrases as “Nigger,” “Kike,” or “Wop.” 

The third development in intercultural relations has been the 
growing recognition that assimilation is a slow and resistant process 
and that a sound basis of adjustment must recognize the perpetua¬ 
tion of cultural differences but with a minimizing of conflict. 

® Donald Young, Atnerican Minority Peoples (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1932), 
pp. 11-12, 

*BTuno Lasker, Race Attitudes in Children (New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1929). 
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Eaton^s Immigrant Gifts to American Life beautifully summarizes 
the contributions tliat those of many culture groups have made to 
America, The development of folk arts, national and racial muse¬ 
ums, folk <iancing,andtheperpetuationoftlie foreign press (several 
are now written in English but for tlieir own former foreign-lan¬ 
guage group) all are expressions of this awakening iriterest in inter- 
cultural activities. The most significant recent development in this 
field is the present series of radio broadcasts, “Americans All, Immi¬ 
grants All.” This is a series of twenty-six dramatic broadcasts over a 
national liook-up designed to show contributions of various cultural 
groups to the social, economic, and political development of the 
United States. Tliey are presented by the Department of the Interior, 
Office of Education, and Columbia Broadcasting System, with the 
cooperation of the Service Bureau for Intercultural Education and 
with tlie assistance of the Works Progress Administration. 

Elsewhere, the autlior has termed this newer emphasis “cultural 
pluralism.*’* This implies both the perpetuation of the folk culture 
of the many racial and national groups in American life and the 
growing appreciation by every group of the contributions which 
each has made to tlie kaleidoscopic culture of America. 

In the above analysis it has been impossible to do more than sketch 
in a few of tlie changing emphases of sociology in the study of 
cultural differences. The present emphasis may be illustrated by a 
summary of the activities of the School of Education department of 
educational sociology at New York University. 

The department has long recognized that a knowledge of tlie 
cultural background of the child is essential to the successful teacher. 
Courses on immigrant backgrounds have been supplemented by 
others in community analysis. Four years ago a course on “Racial 
Contributions to American Life” was initiated. The first term 
is devoted to tlie contributions of the Negro, the second to those 


‘ F. J. Drown nnd f. S. Foucek, Our Racial and National Wnorities (New York: Prenticc- 
Hall, Ijic., 1937), 
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of other racial groups. The course in ‘‘Education in Human Rela¬ 
tions” has been primarily an analysis of the social philosophy 
and methods of intercultural education. The major emphasis of the 
course in “Nationalism and Education” is a study of the many irra¬ 
tional factors in tlie development of national groups and the agencies 
through which they are transmitted and intensified. To meet the 
growing interest in tliis fields a definite program of courses has been 
arranged for 1938-1939. This includes, in addition to the courses 
above, one on contributions of national culture groups and another 
dealing specifically witli techniques of intercultural education. 

One concrete experiment in this field is the growth of culture 
groups as integral units within the Educational Sociology Club. 
Firmly believing that a program of intercultural education was 
possible and desirable among the students of the School of Educa¬ 
tion, four culture groups have been organized to date—Spanish, 
Italian, Ukranian, and Negro. In every instance, the initiative came 
from the group itself. The president of each group is ex officio vice- 
president of the Educational Sociology Club. The budget of each 
culture group is distinct but is allotted to it through the funds ap¬ 
propriated by the Student Council for the Club. Each group has its 
own program of socials and speakers. A few of tiie meetings are 
open only to their own members to provide the necessary sense of 
autonomy of the group; others are open to all of the members of the 
Club to provide the desirable intermingling of the groups. Each year 
all the groups unite to give a program known as “Cultural Mosaics.” 
This program, portraying the contributions of each cultural group, 
is open to the entire student body and to the general public. 

It is difficult to measure the result of such an organization. It is 
now in its sixth year. There is little doubt but that it has been a 
cogent influence in developing a sincere appreciation of the culture 
of each group by all of the members of the larger organization and 
by the student body. Certainly it is a practical demonstration of the 
meaning and feasibility of “cultural pluralism.” 



PROGRESS IN COMMUNITY COORDINATION 

JULIUS YOURMAN 

There has been a spontaneous moyeinenc in American com¬ 
munities, especially during tlie last four years, to coordinate the 
services and planning of agencies and individuals concerned with 
the solution of social problems,This movementhas been accelerated 
by the obvious pressures arid interrelationships of the problems of 
delinquency, health, housing, education, recreation, relief, taxation, 
and government^ by die extension of public interest and public 
agencies concerned with the solution of tlicse problems j and by the 
apparent overlapping and competition among die various interests 
and agencies in tlie community. Particularly significant arc tlie new 
emphases on general community participation in place of profes¬ 
sional agency control, and on neighborhood organization in addi¬ 
tion to more centralized planning and direction. These emphases 
arc important as symptoms of a growing eficctivcness of the demo¬ 
cratic procedure, Equally significant is the increasing dependence 
on community research as the basis of coordinated planning and 
action. 

The interest and support of national and local organizations for 
community coordination are revealed in the policies, publications, 
and activities of social agencies, schools, parents’ associations, service 
clubs, churches, women’s clubs, youth organizations, civic clubs, 
and governmental branches. Basic questions of initiation, organiza¬ 
tion, support, leadership, and activities of coordination are still 
unanswered in the development and literature of the field, but 
conferences, research, and experimentation necessary to answer 
these questions already have been started. 

The surveys of the National Probation Association* focused atten- 

^Comrniifiiiy Approach to Delinquency Freveiuhn, 1937; Caiiiuwiiily Coorrlinarion for 
Social Progress, 1938 (New York; National Probation Association, 50 West soih Street), 
30 cents each. 
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tion on the number and variety of community coordination 
projects; the efforts of councils of social agencies to encompass 
private, public, lay, and professional organizations and agencies 
have accelerated the movement;* the widespread extension and 
participation in Federal and local adult forums have stimulated 
communities to experiment with coordinating projects;* and the 
realization by an increasing number of schools of their social func¬ 
tion and die need for their participating in or initiating community¬ 
wide acdon to determine and meet the undesirable influences on 
the development of children have led to the establishment of new 
programs and new patterns of coordinated community research, 
planning, and service, as well as new social emphases in their 
objectives, curricula, methods, services, organization, and measure¬ 
ment of the results of education/ 

In die far west, leadership is being provided by Coordinating 
Councils, Inc., an organization established July 15,1938, under the 
Rosenberg Foundation of Los Angeles to continue the pioneering 
work of the first coordinating council atLos Angeles and the subse¬ 
quent services, since December 1935, of die National Probation 
Association. This new centralizing body conducts regional confer¬ 
ences and seeks; 

1. To serve as a clearing house of information on studies being made 
in this field in the various sections of the country 

2. To facilitate the exchange of studies among those most interested 

3. To promote studies of various types of councils seeking to raise the 
standards of community life througli cooperative efforts 

^ An Inierif}) Report of The Six Town Plan for a Commuahy-Wide Altac/( on Socid Vis 
(Elizabctli, N. J.: Tlie Ccniral Planning Board of the Council of Social Agencies, 1938), one 
dollar. 

^Choosing Otir IVny (thirty-five cents) and Low Cost Forums for Smnller Couuuiaiicics 
(free) (Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Olficc, 1937). 

* "Schools and Comunmliics," Progressive Education, XV: a (Fehniary 1938); Lloyd Allen 
Cook, Commtinity liacligioii/ids of Education (New Yorki McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1938); Samticl Everett, editor, T/ie CoiHnituiily School (New York; D. Applcton-Century 
Company, 1938). 
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4. To make the results of the studies accessible through the magazine 
Community Coordination^ or to publish separate pamphlets 

5. To circulate annually a questionnaire among all the coordinating 
and neighborhood councils in the country, this annual survey to succeed 
the studies made in the past three years by the National Probation 
Association 

In the cast, the department of educational sociology of New York 
University School of Education and The Journal oi» Educational 
Sociology, botli under die leadership of Dr. E. George Payne, have 
become important instruments in the development of the coordina¬ 
tion movement. Many of die outstanding community programs in 
this area have been developed with the guidance of students and 
faculty members of the department.* The Journal has acted as a 
clearing liouse in tlie following special issues: 

February 1936—Schools That Serve the Community 
April i93(>—Education and die Community 
September 1936—Community CoSrdinaiion and Social Progress 
March i937“Commuiuty Agcjicies and Character Growth 
October 1937—Proceedings: Northeastern Conference on Community 
Coordination 

January 1938—The Yonkers Plan of Communiiy Cobrdination 
April 1938—Cooperation of Schools and Community Agencies 

In April 1937, The Journal, in response to many requests, called 
together a program committee of representative leaders of several 
types of communities and many areas of special service to conduct a 
conference on community coordination. It was the purpose of 
this conference to have “experts” meet to exchange their experiences 

® hsu«d bimonthly by tlw Executive Board, Xaw Angeles County Coordinating Councils, 
Sponsored by Rotary Club o£ Los Angeles. Published at 139 North Broadway, Los Angeles, 
Cal., fifty cents a year, beginning January 1939. 

* Special courses in community problems and organization ottered in 1938-1939 arc: The 
Community! Organization and Coordination; SurveyTcchnic|UC5; Tiic Coinnninity-Ccntcrcd 
School, Its Development and Function; Edticntion in Humai) Relations; Sociology of the 
Community in Relation to Hciucation; The Social Backgrounds of the .School Cliild; Juvenile 
Delinquency and Crime Prevention,• The Motion Picture! Its Artistic, Ediicntionnl, and Social 
Aspects; Racial Contributions to Amcrienn Culture. 
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and problems to help each other and less experienced community 
leaders. It was hoped that the cooperative thinking of the co¬ 
ordinators witli diverse institutional backgrounds and viewpoints 
might clarify misunderstandings. A panel session was planned and 
conducted with this purpose in mind. The conference proceedings 
were published in the October 1937 issue of The Journal. 

The conference voted to continue as an annual service, and the 
department of educational sociology sponsored the Second Annual 
Conference on Problems in Community Coordination on December 
3,1938. The proceedings will be published in an early issue of The 
Journal. At this second conference it was decided to continue the 
annual consideration of problems and progress, to investigate and 
initiate the establishment of a clearing house for research, and to 
cooperate with Coordinating Councils, Inc., of Los Angeles. 


In response to the revealed need for a local research headquarters, 
the department of educational sociology will establish the Social 


Clinic for Community Research and Service under the directorship 


of Professor Frederic M. Thrasher. 


From spontaneous sporadic cHorts the trend toward coordinated 
community thinking, planning, and action seems to be crystallizing 
into a vital, sound, self-directing social pattern that will affect the 
organization, efficiency, and happiness of an increasing number of 
American communities. For sociologists it offers a rich laboratory, 
an opportunity, and a challenge. For educators it offers the mech¬ 
anism by which the community can visualize and meet its total 
responsibility in education. For government it promises an era of 
more intelligent interest, participation, service, and supervision by 


larger numbers of citizens. 



SOCIOLOGY AND SOCIAL WORK 

RHEA KAY BOARDMAN 

Until the middle of the nineteenth century the public schools 
of tliis country tliought of education as material that could be 
“graded” and tl\en dispensed to groups of thirty pupils or more at 
the same time. Late in the last century, educators began to discuss 
individual differences and for the next twenty-five or thirty years 
emphasis was placed upon the physical, mental, and social progress 
of die individual. In some instances during diis period of individu¬ 
alization, it has seemed as if the fact that the pupil was a member of 
a group, that he would continue to live in a group, and that he 
would ultimately succeed or fail as a result of his adjustment to his 
group had been forgotten. 

During this latter period, sociology, educational sociology, and 
social case work have come to the fore. These fields have contrib¬ 
uted to the philosophy and methods of education. The history of 
these related fields is interesting. They are closely interrelated in 
their basic interests. The field of social work, however, is older than 
the other two. The distributing of charity dates back to ancient 
times and ancient philosophers were cognizant of the evils of alms¬ 
giving. 

In Athens, when a “poor tax” was levied, Aristotle was concerned and 
advocated that small parcels of land should be given to each poor family. 
He felt that this would tend to make the family more self-respecting. 
Jewish synagogues were the first centers for the distribution of alms and 
the Hebrew Commonwealth made constructive provision for the care 
of the poor. The Christian churches as they were established followed the 
example of the Jews. One of the first officers to be appointed in the primi¬ 
tive Christian church was the “deacon,” whose chief duty it was to look 
after the poor of the church.^ 


‘ John Lewis Gillan and Frank W, Dlackniar, Oiillines oj Sociology (New York; The Mac- 
milJan Company, third edition. 
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The people of ancient nations were troubled with many of the 
same problems that confront us now. There were those who be¬ 
lieved that poverty was a personal problem and tliat the godly and 
thrifty were never in need because God provided for his followers. 
Others believed that alms should only be dispensed by the state. 
Many of the wealtliy citizens looked upon the disbursement of 
charity as a part of their life work. They had amassed fortunes and 
enjoyed bestowing money, food, and clothes upon the needy. The 
philosophers felt tliat these methods were not satisfactory and that 
the causes of poverty had their roots deep in the economic and social 
conditions of the nation. 

In ancient Rome there were complaints that the rich and the 
noble maintained their power through political posidon, die former 
using their money to buy votes. It has been estimated that at the 
time of Augustus more than 580,000 persons received relief in the 
city of Rome alone. The annual distribution from Nero’s time to 
the end of Servus’s reign rose to the value of $1,500,000. This vast 
amount of relief was disbursed by the officials representing the state. 

The early Christian church was concerned with a problem which 
we hear discussed today. The church stated that relief should be 
separated from the state and that the church should be tlie agency to 
which the needy and afflicted should apply for succor. With all due 
respect to the early church, it must be said that its part in the pro¬ 
gram was to some extent a selfish one. The church realized that 
it would be able to get more converts if it could help people who 
were sick and poor. The individual members of the church also felt 
that tlicy could be more sure of the “life everlasting” if diey gave 
some of their wordly goods to the poor. The state was only too glad 
to have the church relieve it of some of its burden and as a conse¬ 
quence an increasing number turned to tlie church. In time, how¬ 
ever, the churches found that they were carrying a terrific load and 
asked the state and community to help them financially. 

When the first settlers came to this country, they brought with 
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them die ideas and ideals of Europe. The early groups of colonists 
had common interests and customs and, as a result, the ills and 
misfortunes of their colony were considered a common problem. 
As each section of the country was settled, methods of caring for the 
needy were formulated by the group in its own way. However, the 
methods used were based upon the methods diat had been used in 
the countries from which they came. It was not until the population 
of the United States had greatly increased and the unity of the early 
groups had been displaced by die newer generations that the 
churches and other community organizations began to realize that 
there must be a more unified program introduced for the care of tlic 
“paupers” of die country. 

At this time England was struggling with its relief problem. 
Its ‘*out-relief” had been a failure. Germany also had become aware 
that her plans had been futile. About 1765, a German, Professor 
Busch, devised a new system in Hamburg, Germany. He divided 
the city into districts with an overseer in each district. The enu¬ 
meration of the city poor was kept in a central bureau. Industrial 
schools were established in which those asking for relief were 
registered for vocational training. A system for scheduling relief, 
not unlike our present emergency relief budget system, was intro¬ 
duced. The social workers were called “almoners” and were ex¬ 
pected to visit the homes of the clients and report their findings back 
to the district office. This system is still used in the larger cities of 
Germany. 

The other countries of Europe watched this Hamburg-Elberfeld 
system with great interest and as a result many of them revised their 
own programs. The first English Charity Organization Society was 
incorporated in 1869 in London. In 1877 the first American Charity 
Organization Society was established in Buffalo, New York. The 
basic principles of this organization were taken from the Hamburg- 
Elberfeld system. 

The social workers had become increasingly aware of the fact that 
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many undeserving persons were receiving aid and that charity as it 
had been given was often destructive from the point of view of 
permanent rehabilitation. Up to this time, however, no concerted 
effort had been made to survey the different communities in order 
that data might be assembled upon which further study could be 
made. The “case-study method’* had been adopted by Harvard Law 
School about iSyo, as a device for training law students. “It is re¬ 
ported that the oldest known case study is a record of child place¬ 
ment, presumably made about 4000 B.C.”^ The medical profession 
had also begun to use this method. The social-work agencies had 
used the case-study method in their work not only in the training of 
students but as a technique in planning and treating their clients. 

During the latter part of die nineteenth century the sociologists 
were increasing their efforts to study society. They tried to define 
their field, and such definitions as the following were given: A 
science of social relationship, a study of men considered as affecting 
and as affected by association, the study of human associations, etc. 
Professor Giddings’s definition is probably the most comprehensive: 
“Sociology is an attempt to account for the origin, growth, structure, 
and activities of society bythe operation of physical, vital, and psychi¬ 
cal causes working together in the process of evolution.” Along with 
these attempts to define the field of sociology, the sociologist studied 
the meaning of such terms as society, community, and neighbor¬ 
hood. Gillan and Blackmar® state that “the purpose of sociology is, 
first, to understand society; then, to enable us to formulate a scien¬ 
tific program of social betterment.” They state further that the 
fundamental problem of sociology is to establish the correct concep¬ 
tion of the origin, structure, and activities of society. From this it 
will be seen that the fields of sociology and social work were from 
the beginning closely correlated in their interest to study and plan 
for a better program of social relationship. 

’ Arthur E. Traxlcr, Case Study Procedures in Guidance (New York: Educational Records 
nurcau, 1937). 

' Gillan and Blackmar, op. cic. 
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About 1890, Dr, W. T. Harris suggested that sociology be applied 
to education. He stated tliat “No philosophy o£ education is sound 
... unless based upon sociology.*** Dr. E. George Payne defines edu¬ 
cational sociology as “the science which describes and explains 
institutions, social forms, and social processes; that is, the social 
relationships in which and tlirough which the individual gains and 
organizes his experiences. These social interdependencies include 
not merely those in which the individual gains and organizes liis 
experience as a child, but also those in wliich he must function in 
adult life. Furthermore, tliey are regarded particularly in relation to 
the educational system in its evolution and changing function.”® 
Although interest was shown in tlie correlation of sociology to 
educadon at the turn of the century, it was not until 1916 tliat the 
first survey directed to educational sociology was made. “This sur¬ 
vey sought to determine the status of the subject in the city training 
center schools of the United States. Educational sociology was de¬ 
fined, as ‘that science which describes and explains die institutions 
and social forms dirough which die child gains and organizes his 
experience, and those institutions and social forms in relation to 
which the child must function in his adult life.’ ” 

Thus it is clear that sociology, educational sociology, and social 
case work were working on the same problems but that each was 
approaching die problems from somewhat different angles. There 
does not seem to be any reason why members of these three fields 
should spend much time in the discussion as to which one is die 
most necessary. They have each contributed to die knowledge 
which is necessary if die youtli of the present generation is to grow 
up in our civilization and become happy and effective citizens. 
Perhaps sociology was somewhat too broad in its study to lend 

* ’Educational Revietv, vol. VI (1893), p. 8.|. 

"E. George Payne, Readings in Educational Sacidogy (New York; Prcnilce-Mall, Inc., 
1932)1 vol, I, |1. 23 . 

* Ibid., p. 
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itself to the analysis and treatment of individuals who were in need. 
Educational sociology was emphasizing education, formal and 
informal, and social case work was directly applying the knowl¬ 
edge of all three fields in analyzing and following-up definite prob¬ 
lems referred to it. Ten years ago one common criticism of sociology 
and educational sociology was that they made studies and analyzed 
their findings but drey never applied these to anything in particu¬ 
lar. This criticism is seldom heard at the present time. It is realized 
now that the findings of these fields have given the social case 
workers much more material than they could have assembled by 
their mediods of work upon specific cases which had been re¬ 
ferred to them, The individual or the family that comes to the social 
case-work agency has reached a situation where it has to depend 
upon a community organization for assistance. Therefore, a study 
of their cases is actually only a study of those who have succumbed 
to die problems of our civilization. The social worker must have 
the studies of the communities in general in order that he may be 
able to contrast those witli which he works with the population in 
general. 

At the present time sociology, educational sociology, and social 
case work are correlating their findings and it is a recognized fact 
that education is the most vital force in our country. The medical 
profession was one of the first to state this publicly. Dr. Haven 
Emerson stated in a public address soon after the turn of the century 
that the medical field had gone about as far as it could; that health 
should be considered a community affair. This statement aroused 
much comment because health conditions prior to diat time had 
been considered personal affairs. It was not long before the com¬ 
munities took up die challenge and made their premise felt—that 
the spread of contagion and infection could be handled only by a 
concerted community program. 

It is still difficult for some people to realize that such problems as 
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poverty, dependency, and delinquency are community problems. 
The sociologists and educational sociologists have been trying to 
explain that poor housing, interstitial areas, and the conflict of cul¬ 
tural patterns are at die bottom of much of the unhappiness and 
failure. The social workers now agree that their work with individ¬ 
uals would be futile if the communities did not become conscious 
of tlieir part in the treatment and prevention of these problems. The 
three fields have continued concurrently. Sociology has contributed 
to die field of social work by empliasizing the larger implications 
of the conflicts and changing mores of society. Educational sociology 
has contributed to social work by emphasizing the need for sociol¬ 
ogy in the schools. The visiting-teacher program introduced by die 
National Committee of Visiting Teachers was the first concerted 
effort to make a place for social case work in the schools. The social- 
work field has contributed to the other fields through its case 
studies of unfortunate individuals who have applied to diem for 
assistance. 

The School of Education of New York University, recognizing 
the importance of correlating the findings and techniques of these 
three fields, has planned curricula that will enable the teachers, 
nurses, school counselors, and social workers to become familiar 
with these three groups. Introductory courses in social case work are 
offered on the undergraduate level. It is conceded that die aim of all 
education should be that every individual sJiould have an oppor¬ 
tunity to profit from die studies made in sociology, educational 
sociology, and social work. All education is guidance and guidance 
can only become effective when those who are working with in¬ 
dividuals become aware of their place in education and the relation¬ 
ship of their work to that of other professions. 

A constructive guidance program is a preventive program. The 
teacher is in a position, first, to note problems as they arise; second, 
to note changes in behavior; third, to be able to guide and advise 
those students who can profit by such assistance without the help of 
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specialists; fourth, to report the difficult problems to doctors, psy¬ 
chologists, and psychiatrists; and, fifth, to be able to follow the 
suggestions of specialists. 

The services of nurses are increasingly required In out-patient 
clinics, schools, settlements, and public-health departments. They 
use social-case-work methods in their work and the introductory 
courses arc designed to meet the requirements of their curricula. 

The standards for social case work have been raised during recent 
years. Many persons who entered the social-case-work field before 
the requirements were changed find themselves in difficulty. They 
are not admitted to the graduate schools of social work until they 
have received their undergraduate degree; therefore, many of them 
are unable to register in tlie professional school. Again, the courses 
in social case work are of great help to them in meeting the require¬ 
ments for certification for civil service. 

During the past three years students who have graduated from 
law schools have registered for courses in educational sociology and 
social case work. They feel that they need this background for their 
work in the courts and in cases pertaining to domestic relations. 
This is a hopeful sign. When each professional group recognizes 
the limits and area of his field and its relationship to other profes¬ 
sions, greater unity will prevail and more permanent individual 
adjustment will be made. 



SOCIOLOGY IN THE CLINIC 

HARVEY ZORDAUGH 

Tlxe past twenty-five years have witnessed a great change in the 
behavior o£ sociologists. A quarter of a century ago tlie majority of 
sociologists might fairly have been labeled citiier philosophers or 
reformers. They dreamed on the one hand of cosmic cycles in tire 
affairs of men; on die otlier hand, of utopia realized on eartli. Today 
the great majority of sociologists—at least of die younger generation 
of sociologists—are scientists, attempting to develop methodology 
and techniques which will yield a greater understanding of, and, 
we may hope, control over man's social behavior. 

Many factors inherent in the cultural trends of our generation 
have contributed to this change. It has not been die result of socio¬ 
logical thought alone, much less the achievement of a particular 
'‘school" of sociology, On the odier hand, it was at tlie University of 
Chicago, in the graduate department of sociology, in die decade 
following the war, diat die sociologist’s changed conception of his 
role was first clarified and began to yield fruit in the type of research 
now characteristic of sociological science. 

The sociology department of tlie University of Chicago was an 
excidng intellectual atmosphere to die graduate students of that 
decade. The older concept of sociology was represented in the per¬ 
son of Albion Small, head of die department, dicn in the last years 
of his notable career. The emerging concept of sociology as science 
was represented by Robert E. Park and Ernest W. Burgess. In his 
first year the student came under the influence of both points of 
view. 

Small was a scholar, in the finest sense of the word. He took die 
student through the history of sociological thought, requiring diat 
the student document his progress as he went. Small was a logician 
as well. He insisted diat the student should, if he could, reason hij 
way through the documentary evidence. Small, die logician, strove 
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to force the student to clarify and sharpen his conceptual tools, giv¬ 
ing the student a rigorous exercise in semantics. Small was, further¬ 
more, a philosopher, and strove to stimulate his students, through 
their study of the history of society, to achieve a valid philosophy 
and valid values of their own. 

Park and Burgess, on the other hand, demanded that the student 
apply his developing sociological concepts to an analysis of the 
behavior of the community about him. Park, impatient with the 
older sociological theory, was on fire with belief that sociology could 
become, was becoming a natural science. Park had a tremendously 
original mind, a rare ability to stimulate the minds of his students, 
and to transmit to them his enthusiasm. Park was, moreover, intel¬ 
lectually the most generous of men. His ideas were his students* 
ideas. He asked only that his students put them to work. All of his 
students would admit that credit for whatever contributions they 
have made to sociology must be shared with Park. 

Park’s mind, on the other hand, was largely intuitive. Science 
was, to him, a burning ideal and a way of thought rather than a 
methodology. It was Burgess who kept the student face to face with 
the necessity of working out an adequate and valid methodology 
for attacking his problems. It was to Burgess students turned over 
and over for methodological criticism and help. It was due to 
Burgess’s originality and generosity that many of their projects bore 
fruit. Every student who has gone out of the University of Chicago 
to make a place for himself in sociological research owes much to 
Burgess for the discipline necessary to make research fruitful. 

Students reacted differently to this intellectual atmosphere, ac¬ 
cording to their differences in temperament and experience. Many 
and heated were the debates that went on, among graduate students, 
in seminars, over the tables of die university commons, in smoke- 
filled dormitory rooms. There were those who felt that there could 
be no such tiling as a science of sociology, that the sociologist should 
be content to try to give meaning to the history of society. There 
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were others who conceded that a scientific approach to society was 
possible, but felt empirical studies incapable of control, could con¬ 
tribute little to such a science, and that its tools could be only those 
of logical process. The majority, however, fired with Park’s and 
Burgess’s enthusiasm, believed that a science of sociology must grow 
out of empirical studies of the social behavior of the community, 
and that methodology and techniques for such studies could be 
developed. 

The establishment, in 1922, of the Community Research Fund, 
under a grant from tire Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial, 
made possible die first comprehensive program of sociological re¬ 
search into the behavior of the community. Tliis research has 
yielded, and continues to yield, data and generalizations that amply 
justify Park’s and Burgess’s belief in a scientific sociology, and have 
made a significant contribution to such a sociology.’ It would seem 
fair to say that Park and Burgess, during tliis decade at the Univer¬ 
sity of Chicago, played a role in the development of modern sociol¬ 
ogy comparable to tliat played earlier by G. Stanley Hall, at Clark 
University, in the development of motlern psychology. As one 
attempts to evaluate the data and generalizations contributed to 
scientific sociology by tlieir students, in the liglit of the trends of our 
contemporary society, one regrets, however, that these students do 
not reflect in their research more of the respect for the mind itself as 
a tool for arriving at truth, more of the recognition of the necessity 
of a valid philosophy through which truth may become socially 
fruitful, that Albion Small strove to give them.* 

It was natural, and inevitable, that as sociologists turned from the 

‘Mels Anilcrson, T/ic lloboi I'rcilcfic M. Thvaslicr, The G/jjig; Louis Wiith, The 
Ernest Mow<r, Fuinily Disorganization, and liis subsequent studies of tlic family; Harvey 
Zorbaiigh, The CaltJ Coast and thu Slum; Clifford ^liaw, Frederick Zorbau^lt, Henry 
McKay, and LcoiiarrI Collrcll, Delinquency Areas, and Shaw's subsequent studies horn the 
Behavior Kcscarcli Fund and the Institute of Juvenile Research: Hiller, The Sin'hc: Walter 
Rcchicss, The Naliiral Misloryof ViV<*;Rutli S. Cavan, .SVi/cWc,- Herbert Bliimer, Monies and 
Coiidtici; Robert Fnris nnd H. Warren Duniinni, Mental Disorders in Urban Areas; to name 
only a few of these studies, 

^ Louis Wirth Is a notable exception, in the writer's npiiiion, to this statement, 
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study of documents to the study of collective behavior of men, many 
sociologists should become particularly interested in the social 
aspects of the individual’s behavior—die attitudes through which 
individual and group become part of a pattern, the effect of group 
relationship upon die individual’s behavior, tlie effect of the in¬ 
dividual upon die group’s behavior, the mechanisms of interaction 
involved. This interest has loomed large in the research of the 
Chicago “school.” It has led to much research on the borderland 
between sociology and psychology. If one chooses to call this field of 
research social psychology, it is evident that sociology has made 
significant contribu tions to a scientific socid. psychology. 

This contribution has by no means been confined to die work of 
die Chicago “school.” All over the country, younger sociologists, 
through varying backgrounds of experience, were fired with the 
belief that die scientific mediod is applicable to the study of social 
behavior, were carrying their research into the community, were, 
many of diem, focusing their interest increasingly upon the rela¬ 
tionship of group and individual. No more significant contribution 
has been made in this area of research—to mention but one example 
—than the Lynds’ Middletown and Middletown in Transition. 

Many sociologists interested in diis field felt the need for access to 
clinical situations, in which their concepts and hypotheses as to the 
relation of die group and the individual might be tested, modified, 
validated. Moreover, many sociologists felt that sociology had sig¬ 
nificant contributions to make in the readjustment of the individual 
to social living. 

Sociologists found, however, that the psychiatrist, social worker, 
and psychologist had staked out the clinical field as their own, and 
gave scant welcome to the sociologist, scant consideration to his 
ideas. Sociologists were perhaps largely to blame for this situation. 
In tlieir newly acquired worship of objectivity they were intolerant 
of many of the values and procedures of the clinic and social agency. 
Indeed, many younger sociologists developed, with reference to the 
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psychiatrist, psychologist, and social worker, a conflict group psy¬ 
chology which was a denial of the objectivity they proclaimed. 

The result was that sociologists began to talk of “sociological” 
clinics. A “sociological” clinic was to be aclinic which tlie sociologist 
controlled, or which a particularly brash young sociologist might 
undertake on his own. ClifTord Shaw and the writer organized two 
such “sociological” clinics in Chicago in 1924—the Lower North 
and South Side Child Guidance Clinics, since afliliated with the 
Institute for Juvenile Research. May it be said, Shaw and the writer 
were not brash enough to undertake to be clinics by themselves. 
Psychiatrists, psychologists, and social workers completed the staff. 
But these clinics were to be directed by sociologists, to serve as lab¬ 
oratories for validating sociological hypotheses as to individual ad¬ 
justment and behavior. 

In 1926 the writer was offered the opportunity of becoming a 
member of the faculty of the School of Education of New York 
University, where the department of educational sociology was 
projecting the establishment of a “sociologicnl” clinic. The writer 
came to New York, eager to grasp the opportunity—sure that a 
clinic, sociologically oriented and directed, emphasizing research, 
would contribute much to the educational work of the sociology 
department—through testing hypotheses, developing teaching ma¬ 
terials, affording field experience for students. 

The writer vividly remembers a conversation, shortly before the 
clinic began its work, in which Walter Pettit of the New York 
School of Social Work participated. After considerable discussion 
and debate, Walter Pettit remarked, “You still have a lot to learn.” 
The writer had a lot to learn. Some of the things ten years’ experi¬ 
ence with this clinic have taught him as to the role of a clinic in the 
work of a department of sociology arc worth mentioning here. 

In tile first place, one cannot work long in a clinical situation 
before one is forced to accept the fact that a clinic’s first responsibility 
is service to its clients. Research must wait upon service. This means 
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that, unless tlie clinic has a very large case load, the materials 
through which given hypotheses may be tested are slow in accumu¬ 
lating. Moreover, cases that seem to offer opportunities for critical 
experiments often cannot be so utilized if the clinician accepts his 
responsibility to the client. As a result, the clinical situation bears 
the fruit of research but slowly. To those impatient for immediate 
results, the clinic proves to be a disappointing laboratory. 

Again, the clinic adords but a restricted opportunity for field 
experience for students of sociology. Responsibility of tlie clinic to 
the client stands in the way. Untrained students, even under super¬ 
vision, cannot enter into relationship with clients with any hope of 
a constructive outcome for the client. And the results may be dis¬ 
astrous to the client. 

On the other hand, out of clinical work there are constantly 
arising problems that give rise to hypotheses for legitimate socio¬ 
logical research. For example, tlie finding in our own clinic that 
problems revolving about conflicts over the child^s eating are re¬ 
ferred predominantly from Jewish families. Whatever psychiatric 
mechanisms determine die way the Jewish mother may use die food 
patterns of her culture, dicrc is obviously a sociological factor in¬ 
volved that is not only of theoretical significance, but of practical 
importance in approaching and dealing with such problems. 

Many other illustradons might be given. Moreover, the ram- 
ificadons of many of these problems may be formulated for 
research by able graduate students. Considerable such research has 
already grown out of clinically derived hypotheses as to factors 
involved in children’s adjustment to die school * 

It would seem hardly necessary to warn sociologists interested in 
clinical research that a wholly ^’sociological” clinic is a fruitless 

* Julius Yourman. ‘‘Children Identified by Thcit Teachers as Problems," The \ottrnal of Edri- 
catioiial Sociology, February 1932, pp. 334-343; Louis® Snyder, “The Problem Child in the 
Jersey City Elementary Schools/’ ibiil., February 1934, pp- 343 ” 35 i 5 Mildred Fisher, "Meas¬ 
ured DifTcrcrccs Between Problem and Nonproblem Children in a Public-School System," 
ibid., February 1934, pp. 353-362. 
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undertaking. Without tl\e meeting o£ minds trained not only in 
sociology, but as well in medicine, psychiatry, psychology, and case 
work, too many factors are unrecognized or unanalyzed to make 
case records of research vaiue. 

Such a meeting of minds is increasingly possible as sociology, 
psychiatry, case work, and medicine draw more closely together in 
understanding. The work of the Institute for Juvenile Research, the 
Hanover Conferences, the Coloquia on Personality of joint commit¬ 
tees of the American Psychiatric Association and the American 
Sociological Society, the Institute of Human Relations at Yale are 
significant symptoms of this meeting of minds. T)ie recent publica¬ 
tion by Plant, a psychiatrist, oiPersonalHy and the Cultural Pattern, 
and by Paris and Dunham, sociologists, of Mental Disorders in 
Urban Areas vividly illustrate tlic promise of tliis meeting of minds, 
through achieving a more fundamental imclerstnncling of human 
behavior, to increase and validate the hypotheses of all the behavior 
sciences concerned, including those of sociology. 

There is no question that clinical experience grea tly enriches the 
sociologist’s teaching material. In this respect, the department of 
educational sociology clinic has paid tremendous dividends, greatly 
increasing the validity and vitality of die teaching of those who 
have participated in its work. The case records of every sociolog¬ 
ically oriented clinic arc a mine of living material on the role of 
social and cultural factors in shaping the individual personality and 
in conditioning its adjustment, on the role of sociological factors in 
conflict and maladjustment, on the interaction of personalities in 
tire family, gang, school, and commtinity, on the processes that give 
rise to the many types of antisocial behavior, on the effect of various 
patterns of group life upon members of the group. Such material 
aids greatly die teacher’s attempt to lead the student to apply his 
theoretical concepts to the analysis of the social behavior of tlie 
community. 

The writer believes, then, as a result of his experience, that the 
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clinic has much to contribute to sociological theory. The clinic, 
further, serves greatly to enrich the work of a department of sociol¬ 
ogy. To achieve these results a clinic need not, however, be the 
proprietary interest of a sociology department itself. As the behavior 
sciences draw closer together, sociology departments will increas¬ 
ingly find their clinical needs met by participation in general uni¬ 
versity clinics, and in the work of clinics and other social agencies 
in tlie community. 



RESEARCH AMD INSTRUCTION IN SOCIAL 
BACKGROUNDS OF THE SCHOOL CHILD 

FREDERIC M. THRASHER 

The fundamental purpose of research and instruction in the social 
backgrounds of the school child in tlie department of educational 
sociology at New York University has been to apply the principles 
of sociology in the field of education and to explore tliose relation¬ 
ships between sociology and education which give promise of 
improving educational tlxeory and practice. This purpose rests upon 
the assumption diat education, as an applied science and an art, has 
as one of its basic foundations a scientific understanding of social 
phenomena and social needs/and that no education can be effective 
■which docs not take into consideration tlie social processes and die 
numerous social relationships which exist not only witliin the school 
situation but also between school and community and between die’ 
school and the innumerable social influences and institutions which 
constitute the complex of modern life. 

This application of sociology to education has been accomplished 
by means of three related types of work which liavc been carried on 
during the past decade (ipaS to 1938) in the department of educa¬ 
tional sociology. 

First, the basic task during these ten years has been that of in¬ 
struction; that is, the effective presentation of the scientific data and 
the basic principles of sociology to prospective and in-service teach¬ 
ers and administrators, as well as to social workers and odiers who 
may be regarded as educators although they are not in the public- 
school field, The interpretation of sociological data and principles 
to these groups and die application of these data and principles to 
their problems have been the major functions of instruction, wliich 

Frederic M. Thrasher, "The Sociologtcal Approach Vo KdMcalional ProWtms/' The 
Joiinial of EdiicaliotJitl Sociology, 1 X :8 (April pp. .169-.1&.I. 
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have been accomplished through the teaching of a variety of courses 
in addition to the elementary course in educational sociology. 

Closely related to instruction has been the second phase of the 
v^^ork, a program of research, largely in the field of community or¬ 
ganization and the social backgrounds of the school and the school 
child. These varied studies have not only provided rich illustrative 
materials for teaching, but also have enabled students, graduate 
and undergraduate, to participate in the scientific processes involved 
in gathering and interpreting facts. The researches, moreover, have 
made a contribution to the solution of sociological problems lying 
within the field of education or, to put it anodier way, of educa¬ 
tional problems lying within the field of sociology. 

The third phase of the program has been to carry the principles 
discussed in class and the results of the researches into the com¬ 
munity. This has been accomplished through the organization of, 
and participadon in, a variety of practical projects and programs 
through which it has been possible to relate the classroom teaching 
and the researches to real problems and actual activities in the 
community—local, regional, and national. Both the researches and 
the community projects have contributed valuable materials* to 
classroom teaching and have served to vitalize such teaching and 
make it real. In addition these practical projects have been of dis¬ 
tinct benefit to the community, through the application of sociolog¬ 
ical principles to practical programs outside the University. This 
outcome has been the result of a belief that a university should not 
represent a cloistered shelter for students who remain aloof from 
the stream of life, but that it should participate in community life 
and make a contribution where possible to the solution of com¬ 
munity problems. 

In order to present each of these three phases of the program 
briefly and yet completely, each one of them will be discussed sep¬ 
arately. 
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r. INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM 

In addition to tlic elementary course, tlie courses related to social 
backgrounds in the department of educational sociology at New 
York University and tliosc given by visiting lecturers have taken 
four different trends. 

The first group of courses has dealt witli die social background 
of the school child in an effort to present scientifically the social 
influences important to tlic development of tlie child both at school 
and outside of school hours and to explain tlicir relationship to 
school problems.* This group of courses has included the general 
course, The Social Background of the School Child (120.57,58), 
which has dealt widi the nature of these social influences and die 
ways in which they affect tlic child and condition his education; 
the types of these influences and their various charncicristics. This 
course has included a discussion of informal education; play groups 
and gangs; the role of private, public, and commercialized recrea¬ 
tion including the child’s reading, radio listening, and motion-pic¬ 
ture experience; the effect of candy stores, poolrooms, and similar 
institutions; and the influence of the various cultural and national¬ 
ity backgrounds of immigrant groups. 

A specialized course on die motion picture has been developed 
partly as a result of die Payne Fund Studies in which the department 
of educational sociology participated and partly because of the grow¬ 
ing realization that the motion picture is one of the most important 
educational influences of modern times.* Other and related courses 
which are given by outside lecturers deal with the social back¬ 
grounds of the Italian school child, given, by Mr. Leonard Covello, 
principal of die Benjamin Franklin High School, New York City, 

*Sce Ftcdctjc M. Thtasher, "SoeJal Backgrounds and Eduention," The Jovrual of Etiiiea- 
tioiml Soeiofogy, l;i (October i9a7)> pp. 69-76; and "Social Backgrounds, and Informal 
Education," ibid., VIIsS (April T93.4), pp. 470-%;85. 

* See special issues of The Journal of Edtica/hnal Sociology ticvotetl to tlic relation of the 
motion picture to education, Xy (Novcmi>cr 1936); XI:3 (November 19.17): and Xllij 
(November 1938). 
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and a course on intercultural education given by Mrs. Racbel Davis- 
DuBois, director of the Service Bureau for Intercultural Education, 
New York City. 

A second group of courses has been developed about the subject 
of juvenile delinquency and crime prevention. The general course 
in this field is Juvenile Delinquency and Crime Prevention 
(120.59,60 and 220.59,60). Its purpose is to present a careful analysis 
of the nature, extent, causes, treatment, and prevention of truancy, 
juvenile delinquency, and s imil ar behavior difficulties which con¬ 
stitute such important problems for the school. 

A related course has been introduced on The Institutional Treat¬ 
ment of tile Problem Child (120.173,174), given by Dr. Herbert D. 
Williams, lecturer on education. The purpose of this course is to 
present a study of die methods of dealing with problem children 
and juvenile delinquents in institutions. 

A third group of courses has been developed in the field of com¬ 
munity organization and coordination. The basic course on this 
subject is The Community: Organization and Coordination 
(120.65,66). It is designed to present the fundamentals of commu¬ 
nity growth, processes, and structures and the principles of com¬ 
munity organization and coordination. 

More specialized courses in this field are those given by Mr. 
Leonard Covello, School Community Coordination in the Immi¬ 
grant Community (120.203,204), and by Dr. Julius B. Mailer, So¬ 
ciology of the Community in Relation to Education (120.209,210). 

T he fourth and final group of courses has had to do with research. 
From time to time an introductory course in this field has been 
given, originally entitled An Introduction to Research. At present 
graduate courses are given under the captions Survey Techniques 
(220.171) and Techniques of the Case Study (220.172). These 
courses are an introduction to the field of research in educational 
sociology and are specifically helpful to students in teaching them 
how to organize and develop research projects. 
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The more advanced course dealing with research techniques is 
Advanced Research in Social and Community Backgrounds 
(320.5,6) which affords students an opportunity to work on research 
problems under supervision while at die same time acquiring 
further knowledge of research procedures and techniques through 
supervised reading and additional research experience. This work is 
facilitated by a research laboratory in social backgrounds of the 
school child and a community clinic (located in Room 75, South 
Building, 41 West Fourth Street, Washington Square). 

2. RESEARCH PROGRAM 

Closely related to die instrucdonal program in social backgrounds 
has been die program of research, which includes a group of major 
projects carried on with the aid of a staff either employed through 
the utilization of special funds donated to die University or made 
available to the University through the various relief programs 
which have been operating since 1930. Furdiermore, a large number 
of less extensive research projects have been undertaken by grad¬ 
uate and undergraduate students working in the department. 

a) The Boys’ Club Study and Belated Researches 

One of the most important social tasks of die present day is to 
measure scientifically the outcomes of educational and odier human 
institutions—one of the most difficult of all research problems. A 
good example of the scientific evaluation of an educational institu- 
don, using the methods of educational sociology, was die Boys* Club 
Study of New York University completed in October 1935.* 

The following is a brief account of the nature and mediods of 
die Boys* Club Study: 

* A complete account o£ ihc teicntiBc mcthoils employed in tills study is contained in the 
September 193a issue of The Journal of Bdiicaihml Sociology, VI ;i, pp. 1-64. A summary 
of the results of the Boys’ Club Study was published In tlic American Journal oj Sociology, 
XLlI:i (July 1936), pp. 66-80. This summary was reprinted and widely distributed among 
educational and social-work institutions in the United States. 
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The Boys’ Club Study was initiated in 1928 to make a scientific evalua¬ 
tion of the character-building and delinquency-preventing results of a 
large boys’ club, newly opened in one of the crime-breeding areas of New 
York City. Financed by a gift of $37,500 from the Bureau of Social Hy¬ 
giene, the study undertook to measure the influence of this club over a 
period of four club years from 1927 to 1931, utilizing a combination of 
the descriptive, ecological, statistical, and case-study methods with several 
innovations in research techniques including particularly the use of the 
superior boy as an observer and reporter." 

This research involved a complete study of the Boys’ Club community 
covering the basic social facts of the area and the conditions related to 
delinquency and its propagation as well as the wholesome influences af¬ 
fecting boys in this district. It also involved a complete descriptive and 
statistical study of the club itself. These phases of the investigation yielded 
the necessary background for the evaluation of the club as a delinquency- 
preventive agency, which was accomplished through a study of the mem¬ 
bership of the club in comparison with nonmembers, membership 
turnover, case studies of delinquents within and without the club, and a 
comparative statistical analysis of delinquency in the club and in the 
community." 


A related research project which is continuing is a sociological 
study of the Madison Square Boys’ Club with a view to presenting 
a descriptive picture of the functions and services of the Club as an 
educational or character-building institution. This study has been 
financed by Mrs. Ida M. Bodman with a gift of $1,200.00. 

Using tlie East Harlem Boys’ Club Study as a guide, Edward J. 
Lesser has made an investigation of the Good Will (Boys’) Club of 
Hartford, Connecticut, with similar Endings.’ 

In connection with the East Harlem Boys’ Club Study a series of 
researches were made chiefly in the East Harlem area including a 
sociological study of a local library by Dr. Bertha E. Hirshstein; a 
research into the social antecedents of a slum by Dr. Nels Anderson; 

“For an account o£ the superior boy technique, see Kimball Young, Social Attitudes ^New 
York: Henry Holt and Company, 1931), pp. 236-^65. 

* T/jtf Journal of Edticational Saehlogy, IX:8 (April 1936), pp. 471-472. 

’’ See Edward J. Lesser, "A Boys’ Club Study: The Good Will Club of Hartford, Connecti¬ 
cut,” The Journal of Educational Soeiology,XSl;2 (October 1938), pp. 87-93. 
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a study of the life and work of the churches in diis interstitial area 
by Dr. May Case Marsh; an investigation of die Boy Scout move¬ 
ment in East Harlem by Dr. Margaret E. Tilley; a study of the social 
role of die settlement houses of the area by Miss Caroline Leonard; 
an investigation of a girls" club made by Miss Annette Perkins; a 
study of the Puerto Ricans in the district by a WPA group; and an 
investigation of the case study as a mediod of research by Dr. R, L. 
Whitley. 

Growing out of the East Harlem Boys" Club Study and still con¬ 
tinuing at the present time is an extensive research into immigrant 
heritages, community problems, and school-community relations 
in the East Harlem area carried on by Leonard Covello. One of the 
results of the Boys’ Club Study, in which Mr. Covello participated, 
was the establishment in East Harlem of a new high school known 
as the Benjamin. Franklin High School for which more than 
$2j000j00o has recendy been appropriated to erect a new building. 
This high scliool embodies an application of the principles presented 
in the social backgrounds and community courses in educational 
sociology at New York University." 

In connection with die Boys* Club Study a statistical-ecological 
study of juvenile delinquency in Manhattan was undertaken by Dr. 
John E. Jacobi. Using an ecological mediod Dr. Jacobi studied the 
delinquency rates for 1925,1927, and 1930. Plis results have been 
used not only in the Department’s local studies, but also by the 
New York State Education Department. 

The results of the Boys’ Club Study in East Harlem, as published 
in the American Journal of Sociology and reprinted from that 
periodical and as made available also in manuscript form in the 
office of the Study, have been used by many organizations working 

'The sociological program of ihe Dcnjamin Franklin High Scliool and the social studies 
centering there liavc been reeonicd by Mr. Covello in a Iwok, T/ie Commiiniiy School, 
edited by Samuel Everett in Chapter V, “The School as the Center of Community Life in 
an Immigrant Area," pp. 125-16.I. Published by Appleton-Ccntury Comp.iny, New York, 
1537, and in The Journal of Tidueatlona] Sociology, IX56 (February 1936), pp. 331-347- 
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in the area, including the East Harlem Council of Social Agencies, 
the East Harlem Division of the Juvenile Aid Bureau, the Benj amin 
Franklin High School, the East Harlem Girls’ Club, the Housing 
Study Guild, the Young Women’s Christian Association, the Jewish 
Welfare Board, and others. The results of the study have also been 
presented orally to a number of committees and conferences of 
agencies in the area of study including the staffs of the Crime Pre¬ 
vention Bureau, the Benjamin Franklin High School, and all the 
East Harlem Social Agencies in conference, and conferences of par¬ 
ents at the Union Settlement and the East Harlem Girls’ Club. As 
a result of this study a crime-prevention program, one of the first 
to embody the principles of coordination of preventive agencies 
now being extensively developed throughout the country, was pre¬ 
pared for the East Harlem Council of Social Agencies. As a result 
of tlic Boys’ Club Study, also, the Boys’ Club of New York has made 
changes in its program in order to incorporate suggestions and rec¬ 
ommendations of the Study. 

b) The Housing and Delinquency Study 

A second study of major importance, which grew out of tlie East 
Harlem Boys’ Club research, was the investigation of the relation of 
“bad” housing to juvenile delinquency. This study was completed 
under the supervision of Abraham Goldfeld, chairman of the com¬ 
mittee on housing of the National Association of Social Workers 
and chairman of the Housing Division of the Welfare Council of 
New York City. 

The study was begun at the Washington Square Center of New 
York University, but as the field work developed it was necessary to 
secure office space in the area of study in order to take care of the 
large staff of WPA workers who were engaged in gathering the raw 
data. This office was furnished gratis by the Heckscher Foundation 
and additional financing was provided by the Lavanburg Homes 
Foundation. I'he study covered an area occupied by about 300,000 
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people and involved interviewing and filling out schedules for 
30,000 families. 

The results of this study were particularly interesting in that 
they showed little correlation between juvenile delinquency and 
the physical aspects of housing. 

c) The Lower West Side Research and Other Community Studies 

A third major research was the Lower West Side Study and its 
related investigations. These researches, which were carried on for 
several years in cooperation widi the Council of Lower West Side 
Social Agencies, included first of all a basic community case study 
under the supervision of Dr. C. G. Swanson, an instructor in the 
department of educational sociology. The area covered was from 
14th Street to the Battery and from West Broadway to the Hudson 
River, Many university students, graduate and undergraduate, par¬ 
ticipated in this group of studies. A research stafi was provided by 
the Emergency Relief Bureau numbering from ten to thirty work¬ 
ers. 

Dr. Swanson’s phase of the study was undertaken as a means of 
investigating the social backgrounds of education in an urban area 
presenting a wide variety of forms of social organizations. The pur¬ 
pose of the study was to show the social backgrounds in which edu¬ 
cation must function in a metropolitan city, to provide detailed 
knowledge for local use regarding the area, and to supplement data 
in die general field of urban sociology. 

Other phases of the Lower West Side project are as follows: 

(i) Leisure-Time Study of Lower West Side school children con¬ 
ducted by Dr. Reginald Robinson,* This was an intensive study of more 
than 1,200 children revealing the details as to how they spend their leisure 
time and as to their recreational needs. 


'A complete account of this study is contained in The foKrnal 0/ ’Educational Sociology, 
IXiS (Apr'A 1936), pp. 484-.J94. 
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(2) Experimental Motion-Picture Program wasapart 

o£ the Motion Picture Study discussed later, 

(3) Child Accounting. Analysis of the school census data on the Lower 
West Side to determine the needs and social relationships of children of 
the area. This was a part of a method of complete child accounting 
evolved for this area which included family visitation and interviews and 
special studies of children and parents of individual schools as well as 
intensive studies of critical blocks. 

(4) Housing Study. A complete house-to-house study of housing con¬ 
ditions and development of block maps. 

(5) Recreational Studies by Miss Rosalee Venable. Studies of member¬ 
ship lists of recreational agencies to determine proportions and identities 
of children served and children missed. Correlation of these data on 
block-by-block basis. 

(6) Juvenile Delinquency Study. Statistical study of Children’s Court 
Cases, Crime Prevention Bureau cases, adult arrests, etc., to determine 
concentrations of delinquent influences. Case studies of Children’s Court 
cases. These studies provide further materials on the origins and causes of 
crime. 

(7) Social Agency Study. A complete study of the social organization 
of the Lower West Side showed the types of agencies, groups, and insti¬ 
tutions and how they function with regard to each other. 

That these researches did not end in sterile reports left to gather 
dust on the office shelves of the University is indicated by the wide 
use made and still being made of their findings. In addition to their 
use in teaching and training students in research and community 
organization with special reference to educational problems, the 
individual social agencies of the area have used the data and conclu¬ 
sions for their own purposes. For example, a subcommittee on com¬ 
munity planning headed hy Mrs. Mary K. Simkhovitch and sub¬ 
sidiary to the Mayor’s planning committee made extensive use of 
the data. The Council of Social Agencies used the results in plan¬ 
ning its work; three examples may be given. The Parent Education 
Committee organized a new parents’ association on the basis of data 
gathered in the research program i the New Facilities Committee 
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used the maps and statistics to plan for the recreational development 
of the district and eventually with die cooperation of the Park De¬ 
partment were able to secure die conversion of city-owned vacant 
lots into playgrounds; and the Executive Committee of the Leisure 
Time Conference used the research results in the development of 
tlie play-street project which cared for i,ooo children each day dur¬ 
ing the summer months and which eventually was taken over by 
the City. 

In addition to the community studies of the Upper East Side made 
in connection with the Boys* Club Study and of die Lower West 
Side, a series of community studies of varying degrees of elaborate¬ 
ness were carried on in cooperation witli the department of educa¬ 
tional sociolo^ and under the immediate direction of graduate 
students working for advanced degrees. 

Dr. John F. Fox, Jr,, recreation director of Milburn, New Jersey,” 
made a community study of that city, which included an investig^ 
tion of how children of the community spend their leisure time. In 
this way Dr. Fox was able to determine the influences playing upon 
school children, the significant differences caused by sex and age, 
and the influence of sociological factors such as nationality, socio¬ 
economic status, home duties, grade in school, and religion in the 
child s choice of leisure activities. The findings of diis study were 
used in die development of an integrated, well-rounded school and 
community leisure-dme program. 

A somewhat similar study was made by Dr. Harry Arthur Wann 
superintendent of schools, Madison, New Jersey.^ His study in¬ 
cluded a series of sociological maps which were found to be invalu¬ 
able in the! proper location of new school facilities. The findings of 


'" John F. Fox, Jr., "Leisure-Time Backgrounds in a Suburban Coinmiinity," The lournal 
of Educattoml Soeiolo£y. V 1 I :8 (April 1934), pp. 493-504. 

M-Iayy Arthur Wann, "Social Planning in a Communiiy." The Jomml of Educational 
Soctolop, 1 X :8 (April 1936), pp. 49 - 1 - 509 ; and S. E. Witchcll, "Community Org.inizatlon 

m Madison, New Jersey," ;^;fL.Xls2 (October 1937), pp. gy-jofi 
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Dr. Wann's study were used as a basis for the development of the 
Community Planning Council which has met with success and has 
eventuated in a permanent council for the whole County (Morris 
County, New Jersey). 

Another similar study was made by Dr. John L. Hopkins, super¬ 
intendent of schools, Hastings-on-Hudson, New York. The basic 
purpose of this study was to discover tlie elements in a suburban 
community basic to the efficiency of secondary education and to 
apply this knowledge in making an improved educational program 
for this community. The findings of the study were used in improv¬ 
ing the school system and as a basis for die development of a com¬ 
munity service council which has made many changes in the social 
life of die community.^ 

A community study, made by George Shattuck, high-school prin¬ 
cipal, Darien, Connecticut, was undertaken with the purpose of 
improving the educational system and developing more satisfactory 
community relationships. 

Anotlier community study which has an interesting relationship 
to the work at New York University is that made in Paterson, N. J., 
under the direction of Nell B. Doremus, a graduate student and an 
officer of the Paterson Y.W.C.A, In 1934 Miss Doremus was given 
a copy of the April 1934 issue of The Journal by a member of the 
National Board of the Y.W.C.A. who was taking courses in the 
department. She read an article on "Social Backgrounds and In¬ 
formal Education” and decided that "every word of it applied to 
Paterson.” The result was that she took several courses, learned how 
to study her own community, and made the study in question. She 
describes the results of her study as follows: 

You may be curious as to die results of this study and of just what prac¬ 
tical value it was. First, vi'e looked squarely at our community and saw it 

Herman Robert Otness, “The School and the Hastings Commlinity Service Council," The 
]omin} of Edticaiionti} Sociohgy.lX.i 6 (Febroaty 1936), pp. 3 ‘J 7 - 354 ' 
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as a changing one, with the oltl Anglo-Saxon groups of thirty years ago 
greatly depleted and a present population in a state o£ flux, there being a 
constant movement out into the suburbs. Next we looked at our Associa¬ 
tion and saw the leadership groups as well as the program participants 
reflecting this change. Analysis of city linajicial resources led us to esti¬ 
mate future possibilities, and once for all we ended wishful thinking and 
realistically faced the next few years. This meant planning a program 
which would stress the unique field of the Y.W.C.A. as a group-work 
agency patterned on the major needs of women and girls in a community 
seventy-five per cent foreign-born and second-generation.” 

The director of a psychiatric clinic in Paterson has recently pro¬ 
posed the establishment o£ a sociological community clinic to co¬ 
operate witli and supplement the psychiatric approach. 

In addition to the studies described above there have been numer¬ 
ous less extensive studies of communities, social backgrounds, and 
related problems which have contributed to the broader vision of 
school people and the solution of sociological problems in tlic edu¬ 
cational field. 

d) The Development of Social Base Maps and Research Maps 

Not the least important phase of the research program has been 
the development, growing out of the community studies, of a scries 
of research and base maps, among the first of their kind in this 
country. The following maps have been published in a series: 

(i) East Harlem research and base map 

(3) East Harlem simplified base map 

(3) Lower West Side, New York, research and base map 

(4) Milburn, New Jersey, research and base map 

(5) Madison, New Jersey, research and base map 

(6) Hastings-on-Hudson, New York, research and base map 

(7) Darien, Connecticut, rcsc.'irch and base map (In preparation) 

'* The relation o£ tlic department oE educational sociology to this work in Ptitcrson lins been 
Set forth in an article by Miss Doremus, “Paterson Makes Itself Over," 7 '/ie Woman's Tress, 
December 1937, p. 530, 
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These maps have been used extensively by social agencies, business 
firms, and students. 

e) Motion-Picture Research and Related Studies 

Anotlier major research project was the participation of the de¬ 
partment of educational sociology in a study of the social and educa¬ 
tional effects of tlic motion picture. This was an attempt tomcasure 
scientifically an informal educational influence of great social im¬ 
portance, combining the methods of the educational sociologist with 
those of tite psychologist. The following is a brief account of this 
study in which the department’s own project plays an important 
part since it deals with the role of the motion picture in an inter¬ 
stitial area in a large city. (The department’s participadon in the 
study was financed by a gift of $6,000 from the Payne Fund.) 

The Payne Fund Studies, undertaken under the auspices of the Motion 
Picture Research Council, were carried on by a group of research experts 
drawn from the fields of sociology, psychology, and education. Several 
universities cooperated in the undertaking, which organized a few basic 
studies designed when completed to throw light upon the following 
questions; What is the amount of knowledge gained and retained from 
motion pictures by children of various ages and what types of knowledge 
are most likely to be thus gained and retained? To what extent do motion 
pictures influence the conduct of children and youth either in desirable 
Of undesirable directions particularly in regard to patterns of sex be¬ 
havior? What effect do motion pictures have upon the social attitudes of 
children? What is the effect of motion pictures upon the health of chil¬ 
dren? To what extent do motion pictures affect the emotions of children 
and to what extent are these possible effects wholesome or harmful? 
What are the effects of current entertainment films upon the standards of 
American life? What is tlie content of current films? In what numbers 
do children of various ages attend commercial motion-picture theaters? 
What can be done to teach children to discriminate between good and 
poor motion pictures? 

Most of these questions were rather definitely answered in the findings 
of the researches already alluded to. They showed in general the tremen¬ 
dous influence of motion pictures upon the information, attitudes, emo- 
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tions, and activities of children and indicated the importance of the 
consideration of these educational influences by the schools/* 

3. PARTICIPAITON IN PRACTICAL PROGRAMS 

During the ten years from 1928 to 1938 the results of the researches 
and the applications of sociological principles in the held of educa¬ 
tion, formal and informal, have had many outcomes in practical 
community programs. 

For almost ten years an instructor in the department was Chair¬ 
man of the Council of Lower West Side Social Agencies. The ex¬ 
tensive research program carried on in this area during tliis period 
was used in developing a program for the Council designed to co¬ 
ordinate the efforts of social agencies and to build new services and 
activities where needs were sliown ” 

The general purpose of diis program was to develop a compre¬ 
hensive systematic and integrated plan for the social services of the 
area in question, The major divisions of tliis Council included a 
leisure-time conference aimed primarily at crime prevention, a 
Lower West Side motion-picture council, a health committee, a law 
committee, a committee on relief practices, and a parent-educa¬ 
tion committee. This program had many practical outcomes includ¬ 
ing the organization of new parent associations and the develop¬ 
ment of a street play program which was eventually taken over by 
the City. When die new health district plan for the Lower West 
Side was developed, an instructor in the department was asked to 
serve as chairman of die Advisory Committee on Health of the 
Lower West Side Health District. 

One of the major conclusions of the Boys’ Club Study was tliat 
no one institution can prevent delinquency, but that such preventive 

“TAtf Journal of Educational Sociology, IX:8 (April 193^), pp. (|72-,j73. A complete ac¬ 
count of Uic scientific methods employed in this sntdy is contained in the December 1932 
issue of T/ic Journal, pp. 193-258. 

Tills program lias been described in the book by Slicldoii and P.lcanor T. G 1 neck, Prevent¬ 
ing Crime (New York: McCmw-Hill Book Company, 1937), pp. 1)6-68. 
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programs must grow out o£ the cooperation and coordination o£ 
preventive agencies with a definite concentration of responsibility 
for crime prevention. This idea, which had been experimented with 
in the coordinating councils o£ Los Angeles, was fully stated in a 
paper given at the "National Conference for Social Work in the an¬ 
nual meeting of the National Probation Association in Atlantic City 
in die spring of 1936.“ It was the basic idea underlying the develop¬ 
ment of the Lower West Side program.” This illustrates how a con¬ 
clusion growing out of research may affect a practical program. 

Anotlier outcome of the sociological approach to crime preven¬ 
tion, developed in die department of educational sociology, was the 
organization of the National Committee on Public Education for 
Crime Control, whicli, with the aid of a WPA staff, developed a 
series of projects in die field of public education including the prep¬ 
aration of articles for newspapers and magazines, the syndicating of 
newspaper articles by leading members of the Committee, the ar¬ 
rangement of radio programs, the provision of speakers for forums 
and conferences, and a contribution to public information for crime 
control through the cooperation of the March of Time in the pro¬ 
duction of an episode on crime prevention. This film, which was 
shown in some 7,000 theaters in this country and England to about 
30,000,000 people, has been made available on 16 mm. stock and 
used by welfare agencies in tlieir drives to raise money for preventive 
work. 

Another project in the same field came with the development of 
the National Crime Prevention Institute organized by the late Row¬ 
land C. Sheldon. Two members of the department participated in 
this project, one as chairman of the executive committee, and the 
other as secretary and chairman of the committee set up to direct 
the policies of the organization. 

As a result of the motion-picture courses and researches, the de- 

‘“Tliis address is printed in the Yearbook o£ the Nalional Probation Association for 1936 
under the title "Reaching Crime Causes Through Coordinated Action," pp. 1-24. 

^ Sfe Glueck, op. cil,, pp. 46-68. 
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partment became interested in the possible application of the socio¬ 
logical approach to motion-picture problems. This resulted first in 
the organization of the Lower West Side Motion Picture Council 
which formulated a complete motion-picture program for a local 
community, which was published and widely distributed. When it 
became apparent that this local council was established on too nar¬ 
row a base, the Metropolitan Motion Picture Council was organized, 
with an instructor in tlie department as technical director. Its func¬ 
tion was twofold: (i) to act as a clearing house of information and 
(2) to afford an opportunity for conference and cooperation among 
all agencies in the metropolitan area outside the industry that were 
interested in motion pictures. The Council, which has been actively 
disseminating all types of motion-picture information for four years, 
includes in its membership about 200 key people in tltis field, pub¬ 
lishes a montlily information bulletin, and maintains a Speakers* 
Bureau. It has, in addition to other committees, a production com* 
mittcc widr a paid coordinator which advises colleges, clubs, and 
other groups on die technical problems of motion pictures. It has a 
special committee of teachers that classifies and evaluates educa¬ 
tional and documentary films. 

In order to make the threefold approach—instruction, research, 
comtaunity action—effective, it has been necessary to develop and 
maintain numerous community contacts which have promoted the 
work of instruction and research in social backgrounds by bringing 
it into closer touch, widi community life and problems and carrying 
its point of view out in actual practice, as well as making available 
to the community the sociological principles developed in the class¬ 
room and the scientific data resulting from the researches. 

By way of summary, it may be of significance to quote John 
Slawson, executive director of die Jewisli Board of Guardians, New 
York City, and autlior of The Delinquent Boy, as indicating tlie re¬ 
action of an outside observer to this approach: 

An interesting approach toward a realistic curriculum comes to mind, 
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although the illustration is from a university and not from a secondary 
school. At New York University, Professor Frederic M, Thrasher en¬ 
gages in a research study, with the assistance of students, on social needs 
in a given locality, constructs a course out of the content of the study, and 
brings back the research findings and class discussion into the commu¬ 
nity council of that locality for the purpose of action. Thus the cycle of 
research study and action is completed. Studies relating to the effect of 
motion picture on conduct, the effects of housing, leisure-time activities, 
and other studies of a similar nature contribute to the curriculum of the 
school as well as to the community-council action of the community.” 

^*Iohn Slawson, "The School and the Social Agency," The Clearing House, IXsy (March 
I935)>P- 402 . 



A STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF ONE 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 

FRANCIS J. DROWN 

Tile contributions of educational sociology to die larger field of 
education have been, summarized in die previous articles. The data 
presented here could be duplicated in several institutions and evi¬ 
dence of die same growing interest and expanding field of educa¬ 
tional sociology could be gathered from many colleges and univer¬ 
sities. The data are presented in detail merely as a factual demon¬ 
stration of the rapidly growing importance of this field of study. 

The department of educational sociology at New York University 
was organized in die fall of 1922 at the time of the reorganization 
of die old School of Pedagogy by die establishment of the School of 
Education widi an undergraduate division. During diat first year> 
two courses were ofiFcrcd with an average enrollment each term of 
34 students for the year. The following year, two new courses were 
added, and the average term enrollment in die department in¬ 
creased to 133. Graph 1 indicates the growtli from tlicsc first years 
to June 1938, 

During this present term there is a total of 1,980 students en¬ 
rolled in die department, of whom 950 are enrolled in the intro¬ 
ductory course and 1,030 in die advanced courses. The consistent 
increase each year was only temporarily interrupted by the depres¬ 
sion and even this decrease was proportionately less than the total 
decrease in the School of Education enrollment. 

The number of courses has multiplied from the first offering to 
the present comprehensive program touching almost every phase of 
educational sociology. During die present term, 21 sections of the 
introductory course are offered, and 38 advanced courses, including 
the seminars and work offered exclusively on the graduate level. 

Another significant fact to be drawn from an analysis of Graph i 
is the continual increase of registration in the advanced courses. 
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Graph i 

THE NUMBER OF IHDlVtDUAl. STUDENTS REGISTERED IN THE DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY FROM I922-1938 BY YEARS AND SEMESTERS 



Since the first term 1935—1936, tlie number of students in advanced 
courses has exceeded those in the introductory course, until approx¬ 
imately 60 per cent of the departmental enrollment is now in the 
former. This continual increase in the registration of advanced 
courses reflects the increasing percentage of graduate students en¬ 
rolled in educational sociology. 

In 1924-1925, the department began to offer off-campus courses 
through what was then the Institute of Education and is now the 
Division of General Education. Although the growth in the field 
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has not been as great as that o£ the residence work, enrollments have 
increased from an average of 85 in the introductory sections and 36 
in the advanced courses to 163 in tfte introductory sections and 
472 in the advanced courses. The average total enrollment has 
increased from 121 in 1924-1925 to 635 in 1937-1938. Here, too, it is 
interesting to note that enrollment in advanced courses has shown a 
larger proportionate increase dian that in the introductory sections. 


Graph 2 

NUMBER OP POrNTS IN COURSES IN BDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOOY 
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Courses in educational sociology were first offered in the summer 
session in 1923. During that fi rst summer, there were but 62 stud ents 
registered and all of them in the introductory course. During the 
summer of 1938, 738 students registered in courses in educational 
sociology, of whom 340 were in the introductory course and 398 
in the advanced courses. Graph 2 summarizes the development for 
each year in terms of points of credit; in 1938 it was 2,738 points. 

Table i 

Total Student'Enrollmentsin CoursesinEducational Sociology^ 
Summer Session and Academic Year J922-7923 to 


1922-23. 

• • 130 

1930-31. 

.4,691 

1923-24 . 

• - 472 

1931-32. 

.4.654 

1924-25 . 

• • 752 

1932-33. 

.4.103 

1925-26. 

. . 1,802 

1933-34. 

. 3.347 

1926-27. 

■ ■ 2.749 

1934-35. 

.3.973 

1927-28. 

■ • 2,927 

1935-36 . 

. 4.934 

1928-29. 

■ ■ 3.528 

1936-37. 

. 5)372 

1929-30. 

• 4.213 

1937-38. 

.5,855 


The final summary of enrollment (table I) presents a record of 
achievement of which educational sociologists may well be proud. 
In 16 years in only one institution it has grown from the initiation of 
the subject to a field of study that during tlie last academic year 
(1937—1938) had a total student enrollment of 5,855. 

The record of tlie growth of educational sociology in the United 
States is very much more than merely one of numbers. Faculty 
members and graduate students have conducted significant research 
studies, published books and innumerable magazine articles in their 
own fields, organized and developed the Educational Sociology Sec¬ 
tion of the American Sociological Society of which T he Journal of 
Educational Sociology, now in its twelfth year, is the official pub¬ 
lication, and in many ways have made tlieir influence felt on the 
campus, in the public schools, and in the community. 
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There are many problems still to be met iJ: the gains of educa¬ 
tional sociology are to be consolidated. More attention must be given 
to a clarification and delimitation of die field of educational sociol¬ 
ogy in its relation to other areas of research and instruction. It must 
find a middle course between being only a social philosophy of edu¬ 
cation and merely a sociological approach to schoolroom problems. 
Recognizing education in its broadest sense as die total social milieu 
of the individual, it must bring to a solution of these problems a 
distinctive point of view based upon scientific and cumulative re- 
searcli. 



RESEARCH PROJECTS AND METHODS IN 
EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 

In order that this section of The Journal tnay he of the greatest possible 
service, its readers are urged to send in at once to the editor of this depart¬ 
ment titles, and where possible descriptions, of current research projects 
now in process in educational sociology and also those projects in fields of 
interest \indred to educational sociology. 

THE RESEARCH DIVISION OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

The Research Division of the National Education Association was or¬ 
ganized in 1922.^ During the intervening years the work of the Division 
has tended toward four classifications: (i) researck~ansi\y^icQ\., statis¬ 
tical, historical, and descriptive reports of professional problems; (2) #»- 
/orj«ar/o«n/--preparation of bibliographies, memoranda, and answers 
to special letters of inquiry; (3) editorial and consultative —revision, re¬ 
organization, and verification of manuscripts prepared for yearbooks, 
committee reports, etc.; and (4) planning and direction 

of various projects. 

Research, Perhaps the most characteristic research reports of the Divi¬ 
sion are the issues of the Research Bulletin, Bulletins completed or in 
process for the current school year include: (i) Federal Support for Edu¬ 
cation (the issues and the facts); (2) Improving Social-Studies Instruc¬ 
tion (what 1,800 classroom teachers think) j (3) Population Trends and 
Their Educational Implications (growth, internal movement, occupa¬ 
tions, etc., and the school questions raised thereby); (4) From High 
School to College (guidance procedures of 1,300 high schools and 400 col- 
leges); (5) Why Schools Cost More (effects of purchasing power of 
school money, increased enrollments, and increased quality of school 
services). 

For the current school year bulletins have been planned on the following 
topics: the professional status of teachers, safety education, the economic 
status of rural teachers, salaries paid in 1938-1939 in city systems, and 
teacher load in elementary and secondary schools. 

Informational. Each year the Research Division answers some 5,000 

' Tills siatcincnt is presented through the courtesy of Frank W, Hubbard, Associate Director, 
Research Division, National Education Association, laoi Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washing¬ 
ton, D. C. 
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letters o£ iaquiry. These arc sent in by students, dassfootn teachers, par¬ 
ents, board members, principals, and superintendents. To.do this work 
requires many hours o£ library searching, preparation o£ memoranda, 
and the compilation of bibliographies. 

In cooperation with the Educational Research Service (a subscription 
service operated jointly with the American Association of School Ad¬ 
ministrators) the Research Division has prepared the following circulars 
during the school year 1937-1938: Levels of Training and Training Re¬ 
quirements for Teachers in 186 City School Systems; Questionnaire 
Studies Completed (an annotated list); Education in Lay Magazines 
(October, December, and February); Salary Schedules for Principals in 
84 Cities Over 100,000 in Population; and Employment Status and Leaves 
of Absence for Teachers, 1937—1938. 

Editorial and consultatiue. The Research Division of the National 
Education Association assists in the preparation of the departmental year-' 
books of three departments: Department of Elementary School Princi¬ 
pals, Department of Classroom Teachers, and American Association of 
School Administrators (formerly Department of Superintendence). 

The 1938 yearbook of the Department of Elementary School Principals, 
Newer Practices in Reading in the Elementary School, contains chapters 
on! scope of the reading program, reading readiness, beginning reading, 
cultivation of appreciation and good taste, study reading In content 
fields, diagnostic and remedial reading, providing classroom materials, 
using libraries, school and class organization for better reading, and ad¬ 
ministering and supervising the reading program. The Editorial Com¬ 
mittee includes: Chairman Maude McBroom, University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Iowa; L. M. Fertsch, Austin,Texas; and Cecelia Galvin, Indianapo¬ 
lis, Indiana. The yearbook was distributed in September 1938. Dr. Rich¬ 
ard R. Foster, assistant director of research, N.E.A. Research Division, is 
consultant on both the 1938 and 1939 volumes. 

The Editorial Committee of the Department of Elementary School 
Principals has begun work on the 1939 yearbook dealing with the prob¬ 
lem of enriching the curriculum for the elementary-school child. Manu¬ 
scripts have been invited treating such topics as: the nature of curriculum 
enrichment, enriching content of courses, methods of teaching that vita¬ 
lize learning, using community resources, measurement and guidance in 
icltition to curriculum enrichment, vitalizing the curriculum under vari- 
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ous types of school organization, adiniaistradve aspects of enrichment, 
and research contributions to the problem of enrichment. Those inter¬ 
ested in preparing materials for the yearbook are invited to write for a 
descriptive folder (Editorial Committee, Department of Elementary 
School Principals, raoi Sixteenth Street,N. W., Washington, D. C.). The 
Committee for 1939 consists of Chairman L. M. Fertsch, Austin, Texas; 
Cecelia Galvin, Indianapolis, Indiana; and Jess S. Hudson, Tulsa, Okla¬ 
homa. The yearbook will be distributed in September 1939. 

A joint committee of the Department of Classroom Teachers and the 
Arncrican Educational Research Association is preparing a yearbook on 
the implications of research for the classroom teacher. An attempt is being 
made to show teachers how the outcomes and implications of research 
may be turned to the improvement of instruction. Among the teaching 
areas included in the study arc: safety, health, art, home economics, sci¬ 
ence, social studies, arithmetic, high-school mathematics, reading, hand¬ 
writing, spelling, English, and foreign languages. Material will also be 
presented on the topics *. aims of education, child development, the learn¬ 
ing process, extracurricular activities, and the organization of classes and 
schools. One major section of the yearbook will be devoted to general 
helps for teachers on the interpretation and use of research in the class¬ 
room. The Committee consists of Mrs. Myrtle Hooper Dahl, chairman, 
Paul T. Rankin, Prudence Cutright, Hilda Maehling, Edna Greene, Rob¬ 
ert Clark, Wilbur Raisner, and William S. Gray. According to present 
plans the yearbook will be available about the time of the winter meeting 
in 1939. Dr. Ivan A. Booker, assistant director of research, is working 
with the Committee on behalf of the N^.A. Research Division. 

The 1939 yearbook of the American Association of School Administra¬ 
tors (Problems of the Small School System) is under the chairmanship 
of Hobart Corning, superintendent of schools, Colorado Springs, Colo¬ 
rado. The Commission includes several competent authorities in univer¬ 
sity circles as well as administrators in small school systems. Areas of 
treatment in the volume include: the small community from a socio¬ 
logical angle, the unique opportunities of the small school system, lay 
and professional leadership, curriculum problems, interpretation of the 
schools, funding titc program, management of expenditures, school plant 
and equipment, pupil guidance, and the professional status of superin¬ 
tendents in small school systems. The yearbook will be distributed in 
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February 1939. Research consultative assistance on this and the 1940 vol¬ 
ume is being given by Dr. Frank W. Hubbard, associate director of 
research. 

In 1940 the yearbook of the superintendents* department will be on the 
subject of safety education. The chairman of the Cojnmission is Henry 
H, Hill, superiatcndenc of schools, Lexington, Kentucky. Preliminary 
plans reveal that an effort will be made to call attention to some of the 
better instructional practises. Activities of nonschool groups will be ex¬ 
amined critically. Sources of safety aids will be listed. It is hoped that 
the resulting handbook will increase and improve present school safety 
activities. 

In addition to consultative research services extended to the depart¬ 
ments of the Association the Research Division helps various committees 
with their assignments. Many of these reports were available in June 1938 
although some will appear in the current school year. For the Tenure 
Committee a report has been issued summarizing court decisions in 
1937. Two other reports for this Committcchave todo with the cfTects of 
local board rules on tenure and the State legal status of teaching and five 
other professions. Questionnaire studies are being planned for the Com¬ 
mittee on Academic Freedom and the Committee on Iiiterjiationnl Rela¬ 
tions. A summary of State retirement legislation in 1938-1939 has been 
made for the National Council on Teacher Retirement. Ten thousand 
blanks have been tabulated for the Committee on lire Economic Status of 
the Rural Teacher. Explanatory work has been made for the committees 
on equal opportunity, credit unions, and cooperatives. 

Administrative. The Research Division is called upon to do adminis¬ 
trative research for the officers of the Association. Several studies have 
been made last year on such subjects as the factors influencing the Asso¬ 
ciation's membership; die improvements in Negro education (in connec¬ 
tion with the Harrison-Fletcher Bill for Federal aid); relationships with 
the World Federation of Education Associations; and the appeal of vari¬ 
ous types of articles in the N.E.A. Journal, 

Funds provided through the Highway Education Board are being used 
to develop materials in the field of safety education. An extensive library 
of available literature has been prepared. Nearly 75 films on safety have 
been reviewed. Questionnaires have been tabulated from 17,000 classroom 
teachers and 2,000 superintendents of schools. 
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Creative Teaching: Industrial Arts and Vocational Education, by 
F. Theodore Struck. New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1938,623 
pages, fe.50. 

Every begimiing teacher in the Felds o£ industrial arts and vocational 
education will want to read, mark, and inwardly digest the contents of 
this very conaprehensive book. The volume represents an integration of 
the results of experiences in secondary schools with young people and 
adults interpreted in the light of philosophy of education, refinements in 
the art of teacliing, and advances made in the sciences of education. After 
a brief introductory chapter which sets the goals and basic concepts of 
both industrial-arts education and vocational education, the author takes 
up one practical problem after another and presents, in clear-cut fashion, 
the best thouglit that lias been expressed on these perplexing situations 
that are so apt to baflle beginning teachers. Problems of individual differ¬ 
ences, personality traits, discipline, class management, learning, interest, 
right procedures, method, lesson planning, visual aids, socialized instruc¬ 
tion, individualized teacliing, tests and measurements are but a few of the 
items which the author presents. Creative Teaching should enjoy a wide 
adoption in the teacher-training institutions that prepare men and women 
for positions in the fields of industrial arts and vocational education. 

Social Life and Personality, by E. S. Bocardus and R. H. Lewis. 

New York: Silver Burdett and Company, 1938,581 pages. 

This is a high-school textbook in sociology that places emphasis on the 
normal rather than upon the abnormal ways of social living. The central 
theme is the effect of social life upon personality. The student is helped to 
see how the individual is shaped and changed by the social environment 
in whicli he lives. The necessity for making adjustments to society is made 
clear. 

The volume contains illustrations that arc useful supplements. Each 
of these tells a story. Each is a problem calling for study. 

The book imprcs.scs the reviewer as being a very valuable one for use 
ill the upper high-school years. It is to he regretted, however, that the 
author did not do more with the psychological aspects of the subject. 
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Redirecting Teacher Education, by Goopwin Watson, Donald P. 
Cottrell, and Esther M. Lloyd-Jones, New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1938, lx -|- 
105 pages. 

This book focuses attention sharply upon the social necessity for better 
teachers. Better selection of prospective teachers is presented as one of the 
necessary steps in ejecting the desired improvement. There is a good 
treatment of the relation of undergraduate and graduate study and of 
prcscrvice and in-service study. The authors wisely direct attention to the 
fact that merely increasing the amount of study in preparation for teach¬ 
ing without improving its quality will not effect improvement. This point 
cannot be emphasized too strongly. The viewpoint of the authors relative 
to needed curricular changes is progressive. This reviewer wishes that 
more attention had been given to the problems and obstacles involved in 
bringing about the reforms that are recommended. They failed to con¬ 
sider the basic difficulty which is that teacher education is cheap educa¬ 
tion both in our privately endowed institutions and in those that are 
publicly supported. We probably arc getting about as much as we pay for 
in teacher education but we do not pay enough to produce high quality. 

The Baltic States: Estonia, Latvia, Uthuania, The Information De- 

parltnent of the Royal Institute of International Affairs, New 

York: Oxford University Press, 1938,194 pages. 

The Baltic countries are practically unknown to students of interna¬ 
tional affairs and comparative cultures. We must welcome, therefore, 
this, within deliberately restricted limits, concise and at the same time 
relatively comprehensive review of the historical background, political 
and economic development and structure, and foreign relations of Es¬ 
tonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. The weakness of the study is a lack of a 
good bibliography, and particularly a failure to notice the existence of the 
Baltic and Scandlnauian Countries. 

Dictators and Democracies, by Calvin B. Hoover. New York; The 

Macmillan Company, 1937, no pages. 

As one finishes reading the last of the five short essays which comprise 
this very readable little book, one feels caught in an invincible chain and 
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being dragged irresistibly toward an abyss. The author’s convincing 
analysis of European policies changes our question from “If War Comes" 
to “How Soon.” England is presented as the decisive factor in determin¬ 
ing the answer. If the Lion grovels at the feet of Hitler and Mussolini, 
the latter will consider the time is right for further aggression; if he shows 
his teeth, they will strive even more speedily to strike before England’s 
rearmament program can get under full swing. 

While the movement of events has somewhat discredited the author’s 
statement that this decision will be made in 1937, nor would the present 
writer be quite as certain that parliamentary government is doomed in 
Europe, he agrees with the general premise that a major conflict between 
totalitarian and democratic states is inevitable without unprecedented and 
consequently unlikely concessions of the latter to the former. 

The Ejido, Mexico's Way Out, by Eyler N. Simpson. Chapel Hill: 
University of Nordi Carolina Press, 1937,849 pages. 

The term ejido means literally “the way out.” In Spain the term was 
applied to the uncultivated lands held collectively and located on the out¬ 
skirts (on the way out) of agrarian communities. The author has here 
used the term to apply not only to the communal lands granted or re¬ 
stored to the agrarian communities but also to the communities them¬ 
selves. 

Part 1 is devoted to an historical perspective of Mexico from precon- 
quest days to the reforms of 1929-1933, Part II is a description of the 
ejido and its problems. The inclusion of farm-community case studies 
provides excellent illustrative data. In part III, the author envisions a new 
Mexico linked together in mutual understanding and cooperation, but 
with local autonomy for each ejido in which each works for the good of 
all. A dream? Perhaps, but no book on Mexico has been as searching in. 
its analysis or presented from such a thorough understanding of the Mex¬ 
ican as this. The ejido may indeed be "the vray out.” 

Those foreigners, by William Seabrook. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1938, ix + 358 pages. 

As a journalistic presentation of the idea of "cultural pluralism” in 
relation to the American Scandinavians, Italians, Germans, Poles, and 
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Russians, the work cannot be wholly excluded from the rapidly growing 
library in that field. 

Apes, Meii and Morons, by Ernest Albert Hooton. New York: G, 

P. Putnam’s Sons, 1937,295 pages. 

In this unusual book, Dr. Hooton has presented biological data of 
social significance and has jettisoned this against a background of human 
accomplishments. His thesis is that through a lack of eugenic programs 
man has become a victim o£ social lag through a failure to apply to him¬ 
self the principles of social telesis. While thoroughly scientific in its pres¬ 
entation, the author has employed a fascinating and interest-holding style, 
giving it a rare engaging quality seldom found in technical presenta¬ 
tions. Furthermore, he approaches his problem from a positive angle and 
ojders a constructive and corrective program for betterment. Plowever, 
one wonders how, in a democracy such as ours, these programs can be 
enacted when most of our objectives seem to be the stabilization and 
maintenance of mediocrity. 

A History of Europe, by Ferdinand Schevill. New York: Harcourt, 

Brace and Company, 1938, xi 819 pages. 

The power struggle among the contentious states, accompanied by the 
social-economic development within each state ns well ns by a descrip¬ 
tion of the cultural movement constituting the common possession of all 
the members of the European family from the Reformation to the present 
day, is tersely analyzed in this well-written, conscientious, and beauti¬ 
fully printed volume. A number of good maps, bibliographies, and thirty- 
two pages of halftone illustrations enhance the value of this textbook. 

The Anatomy of Resolution, by Crane Brinton. New York: W. 

W. Norton, and Company, 1938,326 pages. 

We welcome this modest but rather successful attempt to establish 
certain first approximations of uniformities in the course of four success¬ 
ful revolutions in modern stales: the English revolution of the i6^o’s, the 
American revolution, the great French revolution, and the recent—or 
present—revolution in Russia. The study does not pretend to be a com¬ 
plete sociology of revolutions, and its conclusions are limited to these four 
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social movements. But there is no question that the generalizations offered 
by the author will be valid in the case o£ other revolutionary movements. 
The work is very readable, and the bibliographical appendix is valuable. 

The Crisis of Democracy, by William E. Rappard, Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1938, xiii -|- 288 pages. 

This collection of lectures, disclosing the inherent difficulties of democ¬ 
racy and the circumstances which have challenged it in many countries 
since the World War, will appeal particularly to those who do not de¬ 
spair of modern democracy and question, like the author, the solidity and 
the longevity of modern dictatorships. 

My Drift into Rural Sociology, by Charles Josiah Galpin. Univer¬ 
sity, La.: Louisiana State University Press, 1938,151 pages, .00. 

My Drift Into Rural Sociology is apparently the first in a proposed 
series of monographs by the Rural Sociological Society. It is entirely fit¬ 
ting that the first monograph should be the autobiography of such a dis¬ 
tinguished man as Dr. Galpin. His interest in the problems of rural so¬ 
ciety has been instrumental in attracting to this field other students of 
social life. His activity has earned for him such recognition that he is 
looked upon as the father of rural sociology. 

As one reads the book, one is impressed constantly with the fact that 
diere are challenging fields for social research in every community. The 
book is inspiring for younger men upon whom rests the responsibility for 
doing the research necessary to develop the field Dr. Galpin has so well 
marked out. 


Group Methods in Vocational Guidance, by Louis H. Sobel and 

Joseph Samler. New York; The Furrow Press, 1938, in pages. 

As the authors state in their subtitle, this volume was organized with 
specific reference to the economic adjustment problems of Jewish youth, 
and was suggested by the many demands from community centers, Y’s, 
settlement houses, and synagogue centers for concrete vocational-guid¬ 
ance materials and methods of value in group work. The authors are to 
becongr.ntulated upon a very fine usable volume. They have drawn freely 
upon their own experiences and have amplified these by references to 
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standard texts in the field. The volume should be invaluable to a person 
who is just beginning his work as a group leader since he ordinarily would 
not be able to learn by experience the various techniques suggested by the 
author until after many years of work and after many disappointments. 
To one who has been in group work for some years the volume should 
still be valu(ible inasmuch as it should serve as a check upon his own pro¬ 
cedures and might conceivably suggest to him techniques which he him¬ 
self had not attempted to put into practice. The selected bibliography is 
well chosen and the annotations are good. The sample occupational out¬ 
lines should serve as a foundation for an extension of such work for those 
fields not covered in this volume but desired by the members of a coun¬ 
selor’s group. Finally, the community resources for vocational guidance 
suggested in the last chapter should help to orient the beginner in group 
work. The volume throughout is readable and carries out the promise of 
the authors. 
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EDITORIAL 

Two earlier issues of The Journal have been devoted to the 
problem of education and nationalism. The March 1936 number 
summarized the work of the public school in its effort to develop 
international understanding; the February 1937 issue described the 
activities of nonschool ag'encies. With individual variation, the 
articles stressed the need of understanding world problems and of 
seeking to promote international cooperation. 

Since that time, two conflicts have dragged on into the second and 
the third year of war; the world has passed through a series of 
major crises—in the Mediterranean, in Austria, and at Munich, 
Yesterday tlie Italian throng replied to Mussolini’s Catalonia victory 
speech with cries of “Tunisia, Corsica, Djibouti—Lead us to Parisl” 
Today Hitler declared, “Italy and Germany are determined to 
defend our common interests together; no coalition of powers can 
stop us.” Vague ideologies have become concrete convictions as 
maps are redrawn to keep pace with changing national boundaries. 

It is the democracies that lack the courage of conviction. Freedom 
of speech and of action are inalienable rights and must be preserved, 
but political gain must not be placed above national welfare nor 
individual liberties above unity of action. Only by internal strength 
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motivated by conviction, rather than fear can democracies rneet 
world crises and America extend her “armistice.” 

Political international organization has failed; rearmament has 
heightened our sense of fear; potential agencies of peace have be¬ 
come tools of die state. 

There is no single "road to peace.” It is a devious trail widi many 
bypaths and dangerous crossings. Alluring panaceas become only 
illusory mirages. Many have ceased to seek to travel on and have 
resigned diemselves to tlie inevitability of war. The authors of these 
articles firmly believe that peace is yet possible, at least for die Amer¬ 
icas, and tliat it may become a reality only as individuals honestly 
believe it is worth living for, that it is based upon culture radier than 
politics, and that its foundation is laid in the development of a deep 
appreciation of one’s fellow men. 

Pacifism is in transition. The extent and direction of its change 
will be determined largely and in the last analysis by education. 

Francis J. Brown 



PACIFISM IN TRANSITION 

FRANCIS J. BROWN 

New Yor^ University 

The world wants peace. From the White House, from lo Down¬ 
ing Street, and from the newly reconstructed chateau of Hitler 
comes the demand for peace. From thatched cottage, farmhouse, 
village home, and city apartment rises the incessant cry for peace. 

Never in history has tlie fear of war been so acute or the price of 
peace so appalling. The World War was a struggle of combatants 
on the battlefield, in sea lanes, and in the air. Although the lights in 
Paris and London were “blacked out,” only a few shells from the 
concealed “Big Bertlia” dropped on Parisian streets, and the London 
bombings were inconsequential. The undeclared war in China and 
tlic civil war in Spain have presented a preview of what the next 
world war will mean to noncombatants. Flying bombers may carry 
their death-dealing cargoes and drop them upon slumbering cities 
one thousand miles from the first line of defense. There will be no 
distinction between combatants and noncombatants in die next 
titanic struggle. 

The frenzy of fear was not more graphically illustrated than in 
those fearful days of the September 1938 crisis. Official government 
radio bulletins warned Parisians to flee the city; British bobbies left 
tlielr beats to feverishly “dig in” in Hyde Park. It may all have been 
a staged satiric comedy to provide public support to the anticipated 
Munich Four Power Pact, but it was a gripping overture to a tragedy 
to the great mass of fear-inspired commoners. Perhaps the comedy is 
still being played with the buil ding of bombproof shelters for private 
families and the equipment of baby buggies with gasproof vents, 
but the layman does not stop to recall diat no civilian population has 
ever been gassed from die air nor does he see in these frightening 
ventures the possible necessity for maintaining popular support for 
the “appeasement policy.” In every country of the world, he sees 
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only tlie rising tide of nationalism with air squadrons poised for 
flight, the launching of new 45,000'ton dreadnaughts, and hosts of 
marching men. Fear—stark and hideous fear—has gripped the 
world. 

The price of peace continues to mount in direct proportion to the 
fear of war. Mutual protection treaties arc torn up as one country 
after another is cast to the aggressors to preserve peace: Manchuria, 
Ethiopia, Austria, Sudetenland, North China, and Spain. What 
will be next—Hungary, Tunisia, Rumania, Ukraine? The world 
preparedness budget was only $2,531,000,000 in 1914. In 1933 (be¬ 
fore Hitler) it was $3,800,000,000. By 1934 it had risen to over 
$5,000,000,000. After Hitler openly announced in 1935 his determi¬ 
nation to rearm, the preparedness costs of the world rose in 1936 to 
the all-time high of $13,000,000,000. The expenditures in 1938 ex¬ 
ceeded $17,000,000,000,’ and the proposed budgets for tlie current 
year are estimated at the staggering figure of $20,000,000,000—sev¬ 
eral billions more than the total gold reserve of the world. 

The total number of men under arms in 1913 was approximately 
6,000,000, Today, tlic world maintains a standing army of over 
8,750,000, with several times this number in reserve who have passed 
through the compulsory military-training period. A recent news¬ 
paper carried the headline, “Mussolini Calls up Class of 1921 for 
Retraining.” Anodicr half-million men added to the armed forces 
of death I 

Every morning brings new evidence of the extent to which the 
United States has been swept into the maelstrom of preparedness. 
Daily headlines listnew expenditures: “Half-Billion Dollar Supple¬ 
mentary Naval Bill Voted by Congress”; "20,000 Men to Receive 
Training as Pilots”; “Inland Munition and Airplane Factories to Be 
Constructed”; "Key Industries Given Sample Maximum Produc¬ 
tion Orders.” 


'Francis J. Drown, Charles Hodges, and J. S. Roucck, Contemporary World Politics (New 
York: John Wiley and Sons, 1939), p. 19. 
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The curious anomaly of the present status of mankind was force¬ 
fully but ironically displayed in a London newspaper’s headlines 
die day Chamberlain returned from Munich: “Chamberlain Signs 
Perpetual Peace Pact; Urges Nation to Arm.” 

It is not the purpose of this article to seek to unravel the tangled 
threads of tlie twenty years of armistice: economic imperialism, the 
rise of conflicting governmental ideologies, the age-old game of 
balance of power, international intrigue for European hegemony. 
Ratlier, five aspects of potential pacifism will be briefly summa¬ 
rized : faith in collective security, control of the press and radio, 
religion, education, and peace organizations. 

COLLECTIVE SECURITY 

On November ii, 1918, at eleven o’clock, a deathlike stillness 
dropped over the trenches. Men looked questioningly at each other; 
voices sounded suddenly loud and rasping in tlie unaccustomed 
silence. There was little shouting, no wild celehradon. Only in 
motion-picture portrayals of the Armistice did men who had a 
moment before been pitted to the death against each other rush 
across no man’s land to greet each other as Kamerad, Time passed; 
broken companies gradually reformed; columns of tired men 
marched back across land over which they had advanced from shell 
hole to shell hole with thinning ranks. The task was done. Earnestly 
these men believed tliat they had fought a war to end all war, that 
never again would their sons and sons’ sons face the belching fire of 
machine guns. 

In village and city in noncombatant areas millions rushed into 
the streets. Bands blared, voices grew hoarse with shouting, streets 
became milling masses of men, women, and children. Everywhere 
there was one cry—“Peacel Eternal peacel’* 

Then came the months of waiting. Wilson sailed for France but 
with his hands tied by one of the most unpardonable acts of political 
intrigue ever perpetrated in the Senate—a vote of lack of confidence 
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in tlieir President. Despite this undermining from within of the in¬ 
fluence of Wilson as he met with the “Big Four” at the Peace Confer¬ 
ence at Versailles, an instrument of collective security, the League of 
Nations, became a reality. But from its initiation it was doomed to 
failure. Hands of diplomats reached out to grasp the spoils of war. 
The delegates from the defeated nations were excluded from all 
deliberations and were forced under threat of further penalties to 
sign a peace treaty that was to sap the lifeblood of their nations.” An 
agency for international peace was made the vehicle for the enforce¬ 
ment of the most vindictive and iniquitous treaty ever written—a 
treaty that was to end all warl Through four years of bleeding 
conflict, twenty million men had given their lives to win the war; in 
a few short months a handful of diplomats in luxurious hotels had 
lostdie peace! 

Despite its foreboding origins, die agencies of peace became a 
living reality j the International Labor OfRce, the Permanent Court 
of International Justice, and the League of Nations. A few years 
later, with impressive ceremonies attended by delegates of over fifty 
nations, the cornerstone of the huge League building at Geneva was 
laid, to be a symbol in marble of man’s aspirations for peace. For a 
decade the hopes of mankind bade fair to be realized. The League 
settled the threatening controversies between Finland and Sweden 
and between Greece and Bulgaria. In the latter instance, troops were 
in the held, and fighting Jiad actually begun prior to League ac¬ 
tion. In all, approximately diirty decisions of international import 
were rendered. The League’s nonpolitical activities developed into 
a network of international committees on health, opium control, 
economic problems, and many more. Tons of official publications 
gave invaluable data on world trade, armaments, and treaties. The 
International Labor Organization has passed over fifty conventions 
seeking to eliminate the inequalities of wages, hours, and conditions 

* For a vi-vid account of the Conference, tee James T. .Slmtwdl, A! the Paris PcaLc Coiilereiicc 
(New York: The Macmillan Company, 1937). 
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of labor. Many of these conventions have been ratified by member 
states. The Permanent Court of International Justice has passed 
upon many cases of international jurisprudence. Over fifty nations 
are still united in these international agencies, 

Widiin the same decade, signs of failure of the political aspects of 
international organization were appearing for those who looked 
beneath the surface of events. Disarmament hoped for by the men 
and women who bear the burden of taxation in every nation, had 
changed to limitation of arms, and tlien to the present desperate 
race wherein each new expenditure is the signal for greater pre¬ 
paredness budgets by other nations. The Allies stripped Germany of 
all defence, but France refused to disarm. England and America 
made only conciliatory gestures by scrapping obsolete warships but 
refused to drop to die naval strength of Japan. As late as 1935, Hitler 
proposed complete disarmament, even demilitarization of the 
Rhine, but France replied by constructing the Maginot Line. 
Germany’s very natural answer was rearmament and the construc¬ 
tion of a parallel line of even greater strength and mobility. The 
Allied Powers accepted the principle of collective security but 
tenaciously clung to the age-old doctrine of individual defence. 
Disarmament lay within the powers of the victors, but the policies 
of dicse very democracies made it an illusory dream. One may well 
ask, who arc the "aggressors” ? 

The League organization was the result of compromise among 
(i) the war-created states on the one hand, whose very existence 
was dependent upon a strongly organized agency of collective se¬ 
curity (and 1938 has evidenced the soundness of this faith), (2) on 
the other hand, the states that had profited little or lost in the mad 
scramble for spoils and that sought to prevent the inclusion of pro¬ 
visions for elfective action, and (3) between these two, England and 
France, giving lip service to the League but refusing to include any 
program that might prevent tlieir independence of action or limit 
their aspirations for hegemony in Eurt^e. 
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Despite tliis fact, the League held within it the means of maintain- 
ing peace: collective security and treaty revision; but democracies 
blocked that peace. Through political chicanery the United States 
Senate delayed ratification of the League even during a needless 
special session in order to force an international issue into the 
machinations of a national election. Many wlio had been most 
ardent in inflaming the nation to enter the war to end all war be¬ 
came, for political self-aggrandizement, tire most bitter opponents 
to our entry into the organization created to make the end of all 
wars possible. 

To trace the same political intrigues and petty bickering in the 
game of power politics played by France and England* goes beyond 
the province of this article. It is dangerous and unwise to resort to 
suppositions, but the subsequent movement of events seems to pro¬ 
vide irrefutable logic for the conviction diatif tlie major powers had 
utilized, honestly and sincerely, the League provision for treaty 
revision it is at least possible (the present writer would say “prob¬ 
able”) that much of the history of the present decade would have 
been made around a conference table rather than on the battlefield 
of civil and undeclared wars^ it would have been written by the pen, 
not by die rattling of bayonets and the clatter of tanks. The facts of 
Manchuria (1931), Etliiopia (1935), Spain {1936), China (1937), 
and Austria and Czecho-Slovakia (1938) bear open testimony to the 
unqualified statement that swift and united action on the part of 
the then three greatest powers, England, France, and the United 
States, acting through the available instruments of the League, 
could have maintained peace.* Instead, blindly but deliberately each 
sought its own political and economic advantage ralhcr than collec¬ 
tive security. Again one may well ask, who are the ‘'aggressors”? 

Faith in collective security is gone. In the marble halls at Geneva 

®For a clear and forceful analysis of ihc influence of llie nrilish fnrci}»n policy, see Eliot 
Janeway, “Eiiglaiul Moves Toward Harper's^lagashic, Vnl, 178 (January 1939), 

pp. 113-125. 

* See Brown, Modges, and Roucek, op. cil.. Part II* Major Foreign Policies. 
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the nonpolitical activities of the League are still carried on, but the 
League is dead—interned in China, in Ethiopia, in Spain, and at 
Munich. Although Japan, Germany, and Italy were the major 
powers that walked out of its doors, it was the United States, Eng¬ 
land, and France that first forsook its way of peace and retreated 
before the sardonic laughter of Mars. 

THE PRESS AND RADIO 

The press and radio have contributed to the retreat of pacifism. 
Following the war, there was hope that the democratic ideal of 
freedom of the press and of speech was to be reestablished. That 
hope never became a reality. For a few short years censorship of any 
serious character existed only in Russia, Venezuela, Italy, China, 
and the Balkans. From 1933 to the present the areas of freedom have 
lessened, Although the world is spanned by a network of 122,300,000 
miles of wires, and words and even pictures may be flashed from 
Bagdad to Denver, both press and radio have become the tools of 
nationalistic states. Again the world faces the peculiar paradox of 
possessing the means of genuine internationalism, yet utilizing 
them only for nationalistic purposes. 

This control is both overt and subtle. The too curious correspond¬ 
ent is expelled from tlic country or finds the sources of news no 
longer available to him, The voice of a foreign power is blocked at 
the borders by interference from judiciously located broadcasting 
stations. This internal control both prevents entrance of unwelcome 
foreign news into the country and controls the channels through 
which news is sent out tp other states. In the September crisis, the 
German people heard only the “fireside chat’^ of Hitler and no one 
learned until later by word of mouth of the antiwar demonstrations 
in several of the cities of the greater Reich. 

While the illustrations are drawn from the Nazi state, govern¬ 
mental control exists in every nation, the difierence being only one 
of degree. Pacifism is in transition. 
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RELIGION AND PACIFISM 

Two comparatively recent books present the paradox of religion 
in the modern world.* One, Preachers Present Arms, contains hun¬ 
dreds of excerpts from the sermons and official publications of every 
denomination during the World War. The emissaries of the gospel 
of peace and good will became, overnight, modern Pope Urbans 
calling the peoples of the world to enlist in a holy war. Only one 
quotation can be given here. 

As Christians, of course, we say Chrisi approves [of the war]. But 
would he fight and kill ? ... There is not an opportunity to deal death to 
tlie enemy that he would shrink from or delay in seizing! He would take 
bayonet and grenade an<l bomb and rifle and do the work of dcadli- 
ncss.... This is the inexorable truth about Jesus Christ and this war and 
wc rejoice to say it. 

The other book is entitled Religion Renounces War and contains 
hundreds of excerpts from postwar sermons and publications, dem¬ 
onstrating the equally ardent denunciation of war by Protestant 
rcligiotis groups. Again only a brief quotation can be presented. 

The church will become a creative, regenerative, and reconciling 
instrument for the healing of the nations only as it renounces war abso¬ 
lutely. They are therefore constrained to refuse to take part in war them¬ 
selves, to plead among their fellows for a similar repudiation of war... 
and lo replace military force by methods of active peacemaking. 

Both statements arc true for both reflect the inexorable fact that 
the Church is the servant of the state. In times of peace they re¬ 
nounce war; in times of conflict the sword replaces the cross. The 
Oxford movement is waning in England; tlic Catholic Church 
actively supports the Insurgents in Spain (a just war); Protestant 
churches are agents for the collection of money and supplies for the 
Loyalists; ministers pray abstractly for peace but do not denounce 

®Rny II. AUrains, rixachers VrciciU Anns (New Yiwk: Round ’Inlilc Press, i‘)33); Walter 
W. Van Kirk, Refijiion Ueiiuances War (New Yiirk; Willett Clark find Company, t 031 )- 
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governments for their blundering and egocentric international pol¬ 
icies nor big business for sending $97,000,000 of war materials to 
Japan and $89,000,000 of goods to meet basic war needs of China, 
Curiously enough, the chief ray of hope in religion comes from 
Germany where die Churcli has sought to retain its freedom from 
dominance by the state; where clergymen, Protestant and Catholic, 
have faced loss of salaries and detention in labor camps for main¬ 
taining the courage of their convictions. There were and are excep¬ 
tions—the Society of Friends, the Mennonites, and others, and 
individual clergymen witliin every denomination—but the Church 
condnues either to “present arms” or to “renounce war,” whichever 
the state dictates. Religion has not forsaken pacifism for it has 
never embraced it." 

THE SCHOOL AND PACtFISM 


To an even greater degree than the Church, the school is the 
servant of the state. 

Following the war, national organizations of teachers in France 
and Germany met in an international conference and resolved to 
remove all material from the textbooks that was derogatory of the 
other nation or would perpetuate antagonisms. Today every teacher 
in Germany must take the following oath: 


Adolf Hitler, wc swear that wc will train the youth of Germany that 
they will grow up in your ideology, for your aims and purposes, in the 
direction set by your will. This is pledged to you by the whole German 
system of education from the primary school through the University.’ 


Before too ardently denouncing the regimentation of education 
under the totalitarian state, it is well to remember that the teachers 


‘See “Nonscliool Agencies in the Development of Nationalism and Internationalism," T/ie 
formal of Ediicalionnl Sociology, io:6 (February 1937), entire issue. 

’ Education in Nazi Cciimny. A pamphlet by “Two English Invcsligators" published by 
the Kiiltiirkainpf Assncialion, 19 Southainpion Building, Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2. 
See also Erika Mann, Education of Barharians (New York: Modern Age Press, 1939). 
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in one large city in America must sign a statement that they have not 
used the word communism before dicy can receive their monthly 
checks; that twenty-one States require all teachers to take an oath 
upholding tire ideology of democracy; tliat no elementary- or 
secondary-school text presents a totally unbiased analysis of the 
capital-labor conflict in tlie United States, Or one should recall 
snatches of an impassioned address which came over a recent broad¬ 
cast; 

We must protect the boys and girls in our public schools from the 
nefarious influence of seU-siylcd liberalisis.... Wc must teach them that 
their greatest duty is to love and serve our great and free America.... 
They must learn that there is no “ism" but patriotism and no “ocracy" 
but democracy. 

It is a short step from control through pressure groups to the 
abolition of all freedom of learning and teaching. It is a shorter step 
from patriotism to nationalism. When thousands of school children 
inarch in an Armistice Day parade behind military bands and 
between marching legionnaires there is little distinction between 
celebrating an armistice and firing the zeal for militaristic action. 
Only in its idealistic phraseology but not in its practice (except in 
isolated instances) has education resisted the tide of pacifism in 
transition. 

ORGANIZATIONS FOR PEACE 

Altliough peace organizations had their beginnings in tiie last 
century, their major development took place during the “era of 
hope”—the decade following 1918. No comprehensive survey of the 
changing ideologies of peace groups from 1918 to 1928 and from 
1935 to 1938 has been made. A few general trends are evident. 

Peace groups not fortunate enough to receive adequate endow¬ 
ment during the years of their early development arc faced with 
ever increasing difficulties in maintaining their budgets. When 
every daily paper brings new headlines of war tension and each 
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rotogravure section gives its most favored space to pictures of navy 
maneuvers, flying bombers, and marching men, the appeal for 
funds for peace falls on deaf ears. 

The peace groups themselves are partly responsible for diis lack 
of response. Their programs for peace present a curious range of 
inconsistencies. Some seek peace by combating communism, others 
by denouncing fascism. A-gain some believe in resistance to all war 
(literal pacifists); odiets advocate peace by opposition to aggressor 
states. Some advocate oudawing war, others still seek to have 
America join die League and pin their hopes on collective secu- 
urity, while still others seek to develop a policy of total isolation. On 
tlie question of neutrality there is the same lack of unanimity, vary¬ 
ing from total to discriminative neutrality. The former would stop 
all exports and loans to both contending nations (China and Japan) 
or contending forces (Loyalists and Insurgents); the latter would 
give the President the right to determine the “aggressor” and send 
aid to die viedm of the aggression. So, too, is diere no agreement on 
such quesdons as armaments, Pan-Americanism, preferential trade 
agreements, and our immigration policy, all of which affect our 
international relations. 

Until and unless peace groups develop internal consistency, they 
will but dissipate their energies in promoting competing ideologies. 
Their influence upon the layman will be less than nil, for it can but 
leave him more confused dian he was before. Only by the incessant 
repetition of a simple, consistent plan of procedure will public 
opinion be motivated to action. 

WHAT OF THE FUTURE ? 

We are living in a world different from that of the 1920’s. To 
assert diat the democracies have themselves contributed their fair 
share to these changes does not give material aid in pointing the 
direction these democracies should take in the future. There is al¬ 
ways the danger, too, of oversimplification, for dierc is no one way 
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to peace. Perhaps there is iio way to peace in Europe now except 
unconditional surrender. 

But if our cry for peace is sincere, it will find its expression in the 
conviction that if one is willing to die for war, one must also be 
willing to live for peace. Perhaps it will be maintained, at least in 
the Americas, by practising good will to one’s fellow man, by 
eliminating antagonisms based on caste and class, by the develop¬ 
ment of a deep appreciation of the culture of every race and nation 
and creed, and by divorcing the agencies of education from the con¬ 
trol of any and all vested interests save that of the happiness and 
well-being of the child and the adult. 

Pacifism is in transition. It must remain in transition. May it not 
be that its most needed change at present is to lose sight of conflict¬ 
ing international schemes and focus its attention upon our own 
backyard ? If the ideals of brotherhood become a living reality in our 
daily associations of home, of playground, of street, and of office, 
then perhaps the foundations may be laid for international peace 
when the present clouds of war have lifted. Or is even this but the 
idle dream of an idealist? 
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youth Committee Against War 

In a world distraught with the ever hanging specter of war, one 
may well ask: Where do tlie youth of America stand in the present 
frenzied world drive for armaments? One answer cannot be given 
for all youth. There are those who stand foursquare behind Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt with his fine phrases about defending religion, 
democracy, and faith in international order. Many of tlrese agree 
with Roosevelt’s sentiments that “mediods short of war” can be 
found to stop aggressive totalitarian states. Others of the Roosevelt 
supporters clamor for an expansion of armaments—either as a 
threat to die dictators, hoping that a strong show of arms will dis¬ 
courage their demands, or cold-bloodedly expecting a war which 
they want the United States to enter with the best possible prepara¬ 
tion. 

Others of the youth movement decry Roosevelt’s policy as a “big 
stick” policy cloaked with the same fine words used by the other 
“great and liberal president,” Wilson, who swept tlie nation into a 
war to save the world for democracy. These are the youth whose 
training stems from the depression years when war was debunked 
as a game of slaughter to advance national imperialism. 

Of course, the impression should not be given tliat all youth in 
America are crusaders—cither for a new holy war, or for stopping 
the war machine. A great section of American young people fall 
into the group who know little of the meaning of the words “col¬ 
lective security,” “neutrality,” “isolation,” “internationalism.” These 
are the youth who do not question die status quo —who bask in the 
security of family, friends, and job—or they are the youth who face 
insecurity and even need, but who, far from understanding the 
forces which buffet them about, accept the world as a mess and let it 
go at that. 
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For tliose who have watched certain sections o£ die youth move¬ 
ment in this country move toward the Sir Galahad approach of hav¬ 
ing the “good, democratic nations” slay the “bad, fascist nations,” it 
will be interesting to look back at the youth movement before the 
last war. It is true that there was not much of an organized youth 
antiwar movement in the years preceding 1917, but there were 
groups of students on campuses across die country which were in¬ 
terested in die problems of war and poverty, and which stood for a 
society of peace and plenty. When the war came, most of these 
crumbled without a protest. There were cases, however, here and 
there, where students dared to speak out against die war and to op¬ 
pose die war itself. Dcvcrc Allen published a pacifist journal at 
Oberlin College during tlie war. Carl Hacssler, wlio had just 
received his Doctor of Philosophy degree from the University of 
Illinois, was court-martialed and sent to Leavenworth for refusing 
military service. Here is a part of his stirring letter to the court at die 
time of his trial: 

The wilful clisobcdicjice of my Captain’s and of my Licucenani- 
Coloncl’s orders to report in military uniform arose from a conviction 
which I hesitate to express before iny country’s military ofTicers but which 
I nevertheless am at present unable to shake off; namely, that America’s 
participation in die World War was unnecessary, of doubtful benefit 
(if any) to the country and to liumaniiy, and ftccom[)lished largely, 
though not exclusively, through the pressure of the allied and American 
commercial imperialists. 

Holding this conviction, I conceived my part as a citizen to be opposi¬ 
tion to the war before it was declared, active efforts for a peace without 
victory after the declaration, and determination so far as possible to do 
nothing in aid of the ivar while its character seemed to remain what I 
thought it was. I hoped In this way to help bring the war to an earlier 
close and to help make similar future wars less probable in this country. 

Outside of such isolated protests against the war, the academic 
youth movement of that time conducted no opposition to it and 
collapsed during the war. Not until the crash of 1929 did youth re- 
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appear as an organized force in America to challenge the existing 
order. Through the years of the early 30’s, the youth movement 
grew and carried on militant actions against war. During these years 
the student strike against war was initiated and quickly swept the 
country. The idea of the strike was that the students were conduct¬ 
ing a “dress rehearsal” of what they would do if this country 
threatened to go to war. The Oxford pledge of refusal to support the 
government in a war was generally a solemn part of the strike meet- 
ings. 

It was natural that the rising wave of unemployment and insecu¬ 
rity, of the breakdown of disarmament conferences and the threat 
of new wars would make young people begin to think about social 
and economic and political questions. Historians were telling us that 
no one nation was responsible for the last war, but rather that world 
rivalry over markets, raw materials, and places to invest capital was 
at the bottom of the war which each people thought it was fighting 
for idealistic reasons. Economists were telling us that capitalism 
had seen the last of its rosy days—that a decaying economic order 
was turning to a brutal fascism to preserve what vestiges it could for 
the members of the ruling class. Sociologists were telling us that 
marriages had to be postponed because young people could not 
afford to marry; that crime among youth was increasing; that op¬ 
portunities for youth were on the decline. 

Small wonder it is, tiicn, that the student Christian groups (in¬ 
cluding the Y.M.C.A., y.W.C.A., and denominational groups) 
were uniting and beginning to think and act vigorously on questions 
of civil liberties, race relations, the growing labor movement, and 
the problem of war. It was at this time that two left-wing student 
organizations merged to form the American Student Union. The 
American Youtli Congress, too, got its start during these years. 

During this period, altliough many groups in the growing youth 
movement differed widely on various social issues, there was a 
general unanimity in opposition to war. All condemned the jingo- 
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ism of William Randolph Hearst who was editorializing about the 
^‘yellow peril.” All were for abolition of compulsory R.O.T.C., and 
diey did abolish compulsory drill in seventeen colleges during that 
period. All were against tlie growing armaments appropriations. 
All were for ceasing intervention of the United States Government 
on behalf of imperialist interests—^in Cuba, Mexico, and tlic Orient. 
The slogan “Down with imperialist war" was splashed across the 
placards of many a strike and peace demonstration and in the 
editorial columns of college newspapers. 

Today the situation is greatly changed. Among the various groups 
that make up the present youth movement, tlrere is a growing 
cleavage between tliose groups who support an aggressive foreign 
policy (many of them backing the present armaments-cxpanslon 
program) hoping dius to stop die advances of Hitler, Mussolini, and 
the Mikado, and diose groups which claim that Roosevelt’s policies 
are leading in die same path toward war which Wilson took in 1917. 

The thinking of those who call for vigorous action on die port of 
the democracies against die fascist nations is briefly asfollowsj 

1. The fascist dictators, crazed with power and the greed of con¬ 
quest, are the instigators of war in die world today, 

2. The fascist states must be stopped at all costs, odicrwise they 
will continue to spread until they overwhelm the world. 

3. Therefore, tlic peace-loving, democratic nations must resist by 
every means at dieir command any further encroachments on die 
part of the fascist states. 

Those who oppose government sanctions and war preparations 
insist that a new world war will not destroy fascism and enthrone 
democracy for the following reasons: 

I, Fascism is die result of a dying economic order and can be 
halted only by the positive means of providing security and plenty 
for all. 
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2. The threat of fascism to democracy comes aot from being im¬ 
planted from without but from die refusal to meet human needs 
within nations. 

3. A new world war will not be fought for democracy but for 
empircj and instead of saving democracy it will bring with it total¬ 
itarian states throughout die world. 

Even today, when die lines between prowar and antiwar groups 
grow clearer, tliere are diose who claim that economic embargoes 
and the direat of war will stop the fascist states without bringing 
about a war at all. To this die neutrality advocate answers that 
sanctions lead to naval blockades and the attempt to evade naval 
patrols. This is followed by incidents, increased tensions, pirate 
grabs for materials necessary to carry on military operations, and 
eventual war. But even before die problem of sanctions is consid¬ 
ered, there is die problem of what to do with “democracies” which 
would radier come to terms with the dictators in the “peace of Mu¬ 
nich” than attempt to scop fascism. There is the “collective action” 
of the “democracies,” Great Britain and the United States, which is 
threatening to bring fascism to Mexico. Here is imperialism at 
work. Ideologies, it seems, mean nothing when vested interests are 
dircatencd. 

What has brought about such a sharp division today between the 
youth groups that were united against war only a few years agoP 
Most of those who are youth today were too young to remember 
anything about the war days of 1917-1918. This was one of the 
factors that enabled tliem to maintain a certain objectivity regard¬ 
ing die problems of war and peace. When they began to become 
concerned with the anarchy in the world, tliey looked for funda¬ 
mental causes—not for crackpot panaceas. They tried to express 
their internationalism, but when they looked to the League of 
Nations, they found it in the grip of die Allied Powers who used it 
to maintain their power and to preserve the unjust and unworkable 
conditions of the Versailles Treaty. Dominated as it was by nation- 
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aiist, imperialist states, it was impotent as a device to express inter¬ 
nationalism or bring collective security to the world. 

Thus it was that tlie youth movement had to rely upon its inde¬ 
pendent channels to express its internationalism. It sought to express 
its solidarity with tlic youdi of other lands by pledging to refuse to 
go to war with them. It carried on its main activity at home, each 
group trying to halt the war preparations of its own government. 
Each nation was declared culpable in the mad drive toward war; 
therefore, it seemed logical that no one nation or group of nations 
could rightly proclaim moral judgment over die immoral acts of 
other nadons. The job of the youdi movement in each country was 
to expose hypocrisy of its own government and to seek to prevent it 
from imposing its will upon another nation. 

The change from tins point of view to one of urging one’s govern¬ 
ment to play the game of power-politics again in an attempt to stop 
war has been a more or less gradual one. For example, an organiza¬ 
tion such as the American Student Union, which in its first years of 
1935 and 1936 declared itself firmly behind the Oxford pledge, be¬ 
gan to waver in 1937. By Christmas 1937, despite vigorous objection, 
the A.S.U. convention dropped die Oxford pledge and came out for 
government sanctions against "aggressor” nations, aldiough still 
nominally opposed to armaments, A year later, at die convention of 
several months ago, the A.S.U. declared it could no longer urge 
disarmament for the United States and had to support adequate 
armaments for the defence of democracy—though they are not yet 
sure how much armaments diis means. 

The rejection, by certain sections of the youth movement, of the 
fight against armaments and the fundamental causes of war in favor 
of power-politics methods of stemming the outbreak of war on a 
world scale is due to various approaches on the part of these groups. 
There are those of the "weak sister” type who are already succumb¬ 
ing to war propaganda for another holy crusade to save the world 
for democracy. Others arc cynical about the democratic and peace- 
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ful intentions of Britain, France, and the United States, yet they 
hope that a firm stand by these nations, even though they are made 
in the interests of preserving empire, will call the bluJf of Germany, 
Italy, and Japan, and prevent a war. Still others, believing that a war 
cannot be averted, are willing to take their chances tliat, somehow, 
in the midst of another world slaughter, the monster, fascism, will 
be beheaded, and then the problems of imperialism and nationalism 
and capitalism can be tackled to create a world cooperative com¬ 
monwealth. Of course, we must not neglect to mention the idealism 
of many of the young people who have accepted the “government 
sanctions” approach to stop die “aggressors.” Many of these do not 
make a distinction between the good intentions of individuals who 
declare for peace and the hypocritical statements of governments 
whose main aim is to preserve empire and the status quo. They, 
personally, must make a moral judgment against the barbarism 
and futility of war. Forgetting tliat the allied nations planted the 
seeds of the conflicts now raging and threatening, they want to 
condemn Japan for its war upon China, and Germany and Italy for 
their aggressions in Europe. Wanting to strike out against tlicse 
most flagrant perpetrators of war, they forget that the democratic 
governments are themselves refusing to make any concessions to 
peace and justice in the world. Instead, these governments use the 
moral fervor of their peoples to cloak tlieir dastardness when they 
expand their arms and prepare for a new world conflict. An example 
of the contradictions whicJi these good people seek to avoid is that, 
while urging Great Britain to halt the crimes of Germany, they 
remain silent to the bombing of villages in India by the British 
Government. 

An indication of the vast peace sentiment on the part of the 
world’s youth were the six-hundred-odd delegates and observers 
who came from fifty-four nations to the World Youth Congress at 
Vassar College last August, These delegates represented the various 
fears and aspirations of youth the world over, depending upon their 
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status in the world today. A “Peace Pact," signed by most of the 
delegations, contained many noble sentiments about tl\e futility of 
war and the desirability of peace. It is significant, however, that they 
intended to back, the “democratic” empires cveji by force of arms 
against any threats to them. Here is Point 4 of the “Peace Pact,” 
wliicli was the direct point of controversy and which led the anti- 
govcrnment-sanctions bloc in the American delegation, plus certain 
of die Scandinavian delegates, delegates from the revisionist states, 
and colonial delegates to refuse to sign the Pact: 

We agree to bring pressure to bear, whenever the ciraimstanccs arise, 
upon our respective authorities to take the necessary concerted action to 
prevent aggression and to bring it to an end, to give effective assistavKC to 
the victims of treaty violations and aggression, and to refrain from par¬ 
ticipating ill any aggression whether in the form of supplies of essential 
war material or of financial assistance. 

The minority bloc in the American delegation vigorously at¬ 
tacked this point in the Pact as leading to certain war to preserve die 
status quo. Instead, they prepared a statement for adoption at die 
Congress which had this to say on the roots of war \ 

War, like fascism, is a manifestation of and an outgrowth from deep- 
rooted injustice and social maladies. Solution of the immediate problems 
of war and fascism cannot be separated from action on the root causes. 
Therefore, we recognize the basic nature of the following contributing 
causes of war. 

1. Human exploitation. In a world where a man is but a pawn in tlie 
struggle for power and profit, and competition is the medium for his 
obtaining the means of life, the interests of ownership and the interests of 
human welfare clash continually. The elimination of the profit sy.stem 
and the establlshnient of security are basic to a solution of tlie war prob¬ 
lem. 

2. Nationalism. The extension of competition and exploitation to a 
world scale has resulted in the formation of powerful national states 
which act as weapons in international competition.... The state becomes 
the instrument of the owning groups, and national prestige, enormous 
civilian armies, and great military machines arc used to defend gains and 
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conquer new territory. Each builds up a national ideology on the theory 
that it is superior to all other nations, and its people superior to all other 
people; thus the supreme loyalty of the people is expected to be given to 
the glorified nation. There is anarchy among the nations, and no true 
world community is possible until the interests of the owners arc sub¬ 
ordinated to human value and until nations act, as true democracies, in 
the interests of the people. 

3. Colonial oppression and imperialism. The search for raw materials, 
cheap labor, and markets leads expanding nations to reach into the less 
highly developed areas of the world to establish a system of colonies and 
mandates of the great powers over large sections of the people of Asia, 
Africa, and economic and political domination in South and Central 
America. This quest for colonics and the competition among nations 
over particularly attractive areas have resulted in bloody struggle, among 
the great powers, and with the subject peoples as they seek to obtain their 
freedom. Likewise small industrial nations become subject to the manipu¬ 
lations and regulationsof thegreatpowers. 

4. Fascism, growing out of forced and unjust peace which serves the 
interest of dominant empires and attempts to preserve by force the 
exploiting system when it nears collapse, finds its strength largely in the 
identification of the people with the national honor and prestige.... The 
necessity for keeping up and extending the prestige of the state results in 
ostentatious military displays and war situations; and the aggravation of 
economic needs within the state deepens the root cause of war. The solu¬ 
tion of the problems of fascism, like those of war, lies in the elimination 
of human exploitation, nationalism, and imperialism.^ 

The real tragedy of Europe is the complete demoralization of the 
people’s movements—the unions, the political parties, the youth 
organizations—in the face of another world war. While the over¬ 
whelming majority of the people were hoping and praying for 
peace in the crisis of last October, their leaders were pledging sup- 

* American delegates at the World Youth Congress from the following organizations sup¬ 
ported this statement: Amcric.'in Dapiist Publications Society, National Council of Methodist 
Youth, Pilgrim Fellowship, Disciples of Christ, Epworth League, Student Peace Service, 
Women's International League for Peace and Freedom, Fellowship of Reconciliation, War 
Rcsisters League, Young People’s Socialist League, Christian Youth Council of North 
America, Farmers Educational and Cooperative Union, United Automobile Workers of 
America, Youth Committee AgainstWar. 
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port to the goverjiments for armaments, speed-up of industrial 
production, and preparations to mobilize behind the colors every 
youdi in each nation. 

The hope of young people in the United States, as it must be in 
every land, is twofold. First, they must put their own house in order; 
the United States is notimmunc to fascism through any miraculous 
political formula labeled '‘democracy.” The economic conflicts and 
the economic degeneration that lead to fascism will become greater 
as crises and depressions, artihcial booms through war buying, and 
tine substitution of armaments expenditures for socially useful proj¬ 
ects become the predominant aspects of our domestic economy. 

For tlie major part of the fight against fascism in Europe, youth in 
this country must look to, and aid as best they can, those valiant men 
and women who arc building the movement against fascism in the 
totalitarian states. The ■victory of die “democracies'* in a war to 
Qverdtrow Hitler will not result in the overthrow of fascism any 
more than die Munich pact stopped Hitler. Such a victorious coalU 
don of powers would merely institute in the fascist countries a new 
form of oppression, that of the winner over the vanquished. At the 
same dme, the totalitarianism of wartime would Jiave affected per¬ 
manently the political and economic structures of die countries that 
"won” the war. A war against Hitler might well result in a half- 
starved, badly disillusioned, and totalitarian world, out of which 
would come not peace and justice and real democracy, but a setback 
of many centuries in the progress of civilization. 

There is not space widiin the confines of this article to go into the 
ramificadons of such questions as neutrality, armaments economics, 
militarism, industrial mobilization, etc. An excellent analysis of 
these problems can be found in die reports drawn up at the National 
Youth Anti-War Congress, held in Columbus, Ohio, during die 
Christmas holidays.’ Represented at the Columbus Congress were 

'Thc^c can be obtained in an attraciive, illustmcd pamphlet, called Yoiil/i Challenges the 
Warma^erSj from the office of the Youth Committee Against Wnr, 22 Hast ! 5th Street, New 
York City. 
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close to three million young Americans from schools and colleges, 
farms and shops, cooperatives, and religious gfoups, and they 
adopted an eight-point program of action against war. 

At this writing, the world looks black indeed. In many lands the 
youth are being stampeded into support for a new world war, the 
horror of which one can scarcely imagine. And while they kill each 
other with the latest devices for mass destruction, they will all be 
claiming the highest and most noble of t^jectives. 

Those who are continuing the fight against war, even while the 
war drums are beginning to beat, are the ones who, in each land, 
recognize that their fate is tied to the fate of the world, and that a 
dying world order must be replaced by a new and just world order. 
They are the courageous young men and women who refuse to 
think in terms of national boundaries, who arc fighting against their 
own war-preparing governments, while they extend their hands in 
solidarity to their fellow human beings all over the world, in the 
common struggle against war and poverty and injustice, to establish 
a new world of peace and plenty and freedom for all. 



THE “MOVIE“ AS AN AGENCY FOR PEACE OR WAR 


ALBERT DENHAM 

’National Council jor Prevention oj "War 

The recent war scare during which the eyes of the world were 
focused upon every development in the European scene occasioned 
a well-autlienticatcd newspaper annoujicement from Hollywood 
that every one in tlic him industry “was in accord on one point; diat 
should war break out in Europe, a tremendous responsibility for 
preserving the peace and neutrality of tl\c United States would at 
once be thrown on the shoulders of the film business.” 

Harold Heffcrnan, author of the account, quoted one producer 
who, confessing the belief that “inflammatory propaganda pictures 
were largely instrumental in formulating the public opinion that 
led America in 1917 to enter the conflict,” declared: “Unquestion¬ 
ably, our pictures contributed much to the spirit which sent more 
than a million American soldiers overseas and caused war funds to 
be oversubscribed.” 

How widely these views arc shared by other.s of the industry is, 
of course, not known; but the twofold admission from one of its 
spokesmen that a duty to exert its influence for peace rests on the 
film industry and that the screen is laying plans to prevent its regi¬ 
mentation for war propaganda is striking. 

The far-reaching influence of the motion picture makes it a potent 
factor in any critical period of public opinion. It not only influences 
public opinion, but, in influencing it, goes far toward determining 
Government policy. “The most effective salesman of American 
products and the American way of life that the world has ever 
known,” Joseph M. Schenck, head of one of the largest film com¬ 
panies, said of the screen in a recent radio broadcast. For as the mo¬ 
tion picture’s reflection of public opinion is an indication of policy in 
this country, it is bound to have a definite effect on the determina¬ 
tion of policy in other countries. 
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Many elements go into the creation o£ film content, and many 
pressures are brought to bear on its development. Consequently, tlie 
screen cannot accurately be termed a spontaneous reflection of 
public thought and sentiment. Moreover, the screen often finds it¬ 
self used in the manner of a trial balloon to gauge popular feeling. 
To what extent die Government can count upon public support for 
a certain program or a line of policy is frequently sought by way of 
public response to the screen’s treatment of an issue. An aptillustra- 
tion may be found in the way the newsreel brought to the American 
people scenes of the sinking of a United States boat in Chinese 
waters. 

Never before—or since—^has the newsreel received the publicity 
that was accorded its coverage of the bombing of the Panay, Front¬ 
page headlines in die daily press proclaimed that a film record of the 
incident had been obtained—that the visual evidence was being 
rushed to America—and finally, like a Hollywood premiere, the 
first screenings brought out colunm after column in the papers. 
While public interest in news value was logical justification for 
showing the films, the editorial comment which accompanied it 
was not. Despite the fact that in one company’s release a title ex¬ 
plained that the scenes were presented without editing or censor¬ 
ship, the commentator provided a running track of dialogue 
weighted with fiery tirades against the Japanese and undoubtedly 
calculated to arouse the American temper. 

It is past history now that, notwithstanding the amazing build-up, 
the Panay newsreels failed to stir the American people to the point 
of supporting a line of Government policy having for its aim the 
protection by force of United States commerce in Asiatic waters. 
Among more pungent remarks about these newsreel pictures was 
that of Walter Wincliell, hardly a pacifist, who said that while tlie 
newspaper writers had refused to become hysterical over the Panay 
bombing, “the newsreel narrators put on the jingo act—noticeably 
those over the soldiering age.” 
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Direct control of icreen fare rests with the film industry itself by 
means of so-called “self-regulation” of screen material—a form of 
censorship under which a set of morals, established by the industry, 
is more or less rigidly adhered to by the movie characters. 

fust how government influence can be exerted on pictures is, how¬ 
ever, indicated by a recent statement in the trade journal, Box Office, 
under the title, “A New Brand of Censor.” Attention is called to a 
news dispatch from Washington to the effect that “the nation’s 
need for an adequate military defense has brought about a stiffening 
of War and Navy Department requirements for films made by in¬ 
dustry producers with the use of Federal equipment.” The story 
points out further that “while by no means anxious for war, but 
heartily in accord witli President Roosevelt’s intention to build an 
adequate army and navy for national defense, officials of the military 
services are quietly banning pacifist material from Federal-aid pic¬ 
tures as being out of tune with the times.” 

Box Office then treats the subject editorially i 

They have no militaristic ambitions, say the men who run the army 
and navy. They have turned over their lives to the further perfection of 
the instruments of war, but they have a name for that. It is called pre¬ 
paredness. 

There are many ways of being prepared. The administration’s method 
Is to rearm in wholesale. This policy, of course, has nothing directly to do 
with motion pictures unless the approach turns to the means of raising the 
money through taxes involving those in this and all other industries. 

More directly a link between preparedness and motion pictures, how¬ 
ever, is the price now sought by the military establishments from pro¬ 
ducers who may treat with the army, the navy, and the air force. No 
more ships. No more planes. No more guns. And no more men. Not 
unless Hollywood routs out every scrap of pacifism in pictures which 
must rely upon Government cooperation if they are to be made at all. 

What does this imply, exactly? It strikes us as naively simple and, be¬ 
cause it is so obvious, all the more potentially dangerous and bureaucratic. 
Apparently, it will be all right to depict the horrors of modern warfare, 
to show the terror of bombardment from the skies, the deadly elfective- 
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ness of the submarine. But also, apparently, it will be anything but all 
right to strike the conclusion, or even refer to the conclusion, that war is 
hell and its opposite, therefore, heaven. 

They maintain in Washington there are no war-adventure ideas, that 
rearmament is the safeguard of peace. If that is so, how then can it be 
consistently maintained that motion pictures, with their vast power for 
influencing public opinion, arc not to seek.the continuance of the ad¬ 
mitted purpose by arguing for it where consistently such argument finds 
place in the application of accepted dramatic treatment ? 

The unofficially official ruling in Washington, therefore, automatically 
leads to the conjecture whether this is not an effort to engender and drum 
up a war spirit and, in the doing, to involve films as a tool. 

The whole proceedings suggest a very definite warning that the move 
is launched to smack a military censorship on peacetime enterprise and 
that the industry should seriously watch its step to the end that it is not 
unwittingly caught in the meshes of rabid jingoism. 

Additional evidence of attempted tampering with screen content 
by the Government was noted by Douglas Churchill, West Coast 
correspondent of The New Times, in an article called “Peace 
Versus Propaganda,’* in which he declared that “Paramount swaps 
principles for planes,” and explained in detail that “Government 
pressure on Paramount Pictures to eliminate all pacifist preachment 
in Men with Wings has brought a rewriting of the final twenty 
pages of dialogue.” 

The only official link existing between the Government and the 
theatrical motion picture for propaganda purposes lies supposedly 
in those photoplays which are made with Government help—chat 
is, when private film companies are given free run of the facilities 
at Annapolis, West Point, or other tax-supported military institu¬ 
tions to aid in the production of stories depicting some phase of 
military life. The War and Navy Departments recognize die ad¬ 
vantages to be derived from this free sales promotion and it is a 
matter of record that Government cooperation includes extreme 
enthusiasm, sometimes even to the extent of officers and their wives 
playing minor roles in actual productions. 
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Through, established rules and regulations the War and Navy 
Departments dictate the subject matter and metliocl of its presenta¬ 
tion in these films. The Navy Regulations read in part: “A request 
for naval cooperation in tlic making of a motion picture play must 
be accompanied by a copy of die script or scenario of the proposed 
play, together with a statement of the naval cooperation desired.... 
The picture must contain nothing which tends in any way to dis¬ 
credit any branch of the Government, or any foreign Government 
service, or the personnel or uniform of such services.” 

Regulations of the War Department arc essentially tlie same. 

This mutually profitable arrangement between the film industry 
and the War and Navy Departments guarantees the production at 
fairly regular intervals of movies that will keep alive popular inter¬ 
est in these military institutions and that will also keep the public 
pleased at the prospect of digging deeper into its pockets when the 
increased military appropriations bills invariably appear in Con¬ 
gress. 

While one cannot question die film producer’s business acumen 
in availing his company of the financial benefits embodied in the 
free use of the colorful and produclion-embellishi ng properties of 
the training bases, at the same time this question comes to mind: 
Does the acceptance of such bounty create in the industry a sense of 
obligation or gratitude which forestalls the making of other features 
dealing more realistically with military life even when Government 
facilities would not be required for tlie making of such films? 

Movies that have touched upon the peace-war subject have been 
preponderantly on the side of making war thrilling, adventurous, 
and a legal method for settling international disputes. Over a long 
period of time—a decade or so—there have been hardly more than 
half a dozen outstanding antiwar dramas: AH Quiet on the Western 
Vront, Broken Lullaby, The President Vmjishcs, The Man Who 
Peclahncd His Head, The Road Bad{, Biocl^ade. There have been 
others with perhaps a brief pica for peace buried somewhere in their 
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reels; but against this handful of films there has always been a steady 
parade of films like Annapolis Varewell, Annapolis Salute, Flirta¬ 
tion Wal\, Shipmates Forever^ Singing Marine, Submarine D-i, 
West Point of the Air, Navy Blue and Gold, Wings Over Honolulu, 
Come on Feathernecks, The Road to Glory, Suzy —all shedding 
glamor on some branch of military service. 

The movie as an agency for peace or war? In arriving at any 
definite conclusion on this subject, one leans more heavily on past 
performance than on future promises for any basis of determination. 
The memory of the part the motion picture played in World War 
days is still too vivid to be brushed aside. A distinguished repre¬ 
sentative of the cinema, Cecil B. Dc Mille, when asked in 1918 for 
his opinion regarding the most noteworthy and significant tiling ac¬ 
complished by die motion-picture industry during the previous year, 
answered 

1 consider the development of the motion picture ... into a conspicu¬ 
ously vital factor for the dissemination of governmental propaganda to 
be... most important. 

Both through original story, such as our patriotic war dramas, and 
through picturizatioci of actual war scenes, such os our weeklies, the 
motion picture today is positively developing patriots—dragging the 
spectator from the smug complacency of his good—and very safe—after- 
dinner cigar, willy-nilly, across the seas to the panting, sweating, strug¬ 
gling world drama going on over there.... 

And so, Pride of Patriotism—^Grim Determination to Win the War— 
Calm Decision to support every measure of the Government unreservedly 
to that end is finally—through nightly and daily reiteration—instilled 
with telling force into the breast of the spectator—a spectator taken from 
every class of American. 

The film plays of diat era more than substantiate Mr. De Mille’s 
statement. Hearts of the World, The Heart of Humanity, The 
Kaiser the Beast of Berlin, The Hun Within, The Unpardonable 
Sin, Edith Cavell the Woman the Germans Shot, The Great Love, 

^Tom Langley, "The Movies in Wartimcj” Hew Theatre Magazine, II1.1 (April 1935)1 PP' 
16-17, 34 - 
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Mrs. Slacker, The Unbeliever, The Man Who Was Afraid, The 
Common Cause, Too Fat to Fight, Over the Top, Over There, Lest 
We Forget —these, and many more whose titles elude the 1939 
mind, were undeniably a dominant factor in affecting public opin¬ 
ion and crystallizing it into the war mood. 

It may also be noted that even before America’s entrance into the 
World War there appeared several movies which contained anti- 
German propaganda. Tiicrc were a number of “preparedness” films 
which implied tlic need of, or came out frankly for, huge increases 
in our military establishments. The most notable feature of that type 
was Womanhood, The Glory of a Nation, a “supercolossal” epic of 
its day, which told a story of die near annihilation of America by an 
invading horde from across the ocean. Tlje enemy was unnamed, 
but strangely similar in uniform and physical characteristics to the 
German. 

Tins same subject—the dieoretical invasion of the United States— 
has recently been announced as the dicme of a forthcoming produc¬ 
tion by Paramount Pictures. The story, tentatively titled Invasion, is 
being written by Captain William F. Cox of ti^e Chemical Warfare 
Division of the Army and is to depict what happens to a peaceful 
country when it is made the victim of a surprise attack. According 
to report, Invasion is to have the advantage of tlie services of every 
star and featured player on the Paramount lot and it is to be the 
most costly undertaking launched by tliat studio in ten years. 

There have been exceptional instances, like the public’s cold re¬ 
ception of the Vanay newsreels, where popular reaction to a current 
critical issue has conic unscathed through subjection to intense 
pressure from the screen. However, the strong sales resistance in this 
case was due more likely to an overdose of advance publicity than to 
any newly acquired immunity to screen propaganda. 

It is reasonable to assume that in tlie future, then, propaganda 
from the screen will be more subtly cloaked. The only really effec¬ 
tive defense which a public can set up against such propaganda is to 
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know how to recognize it and how to deal with it. The following 
questions, suggested in a recent release of the Institute for Propa¬ 
ganda Analysis, o^er a practical guide by which to check propa¬ 
ganda content:* 

(i) What are the assumptions about life and human nature on 
which this film rests? (2) Whafvalues 01 goals do the characters 
in the play consider important? (3) Do we think that they are 
important? (4) Is this film a defence of things as they are? (5) Is it 
an argument for change ? (6) Are the problems of the characters 
remote from contemporary conditions or are they closely related to 
the realities of today ? (7) Arc the relationships between the charac¬ 
ters on the screen tradidonal ? (8) Are they acceptable to intelligent 
people today ? (9) Who wants us to think this way ? (10) What arc 
his interests ? (ii) Do they coincide with the interests of ourselves, 
of most Americans? 

Were movie-goers to analyze the films that they see by some such 
standards as these, the danger of a repedtion of the screen’s 1916- 
1917-1918 performance would be greatly reduced; and even should 
the film industry again lend itself to propagandizing on so tre¬ 
mendous a scale, its ability to move millions of people to war hys¬ 
teria would be considerably lessened. 

A dynamic, well-informed public opinion is the soul of democ¬ 
racy. A public opinion, condnuously expressed through the chan¬ 
nels by which it can be heard by those who produce the films, is the 
only control of screen fare desired in a free country. The safeguard¬ 
ing of the right of free expression of the screen rests not only on the 
industry itself but on the millions of people who comprise the great 
movie-going public. 

*"The Moyics and Propaganda,” Propaganda Analysis, 1 : 6 . PuWUHed by the Institute for 
Propaganda Analysis, Tnc,, 130 Morningside Drive, New York City, 



PEACE AND INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION 

RACHEL DAVIS-DU BOIS 

Service Bttremt for Iiitercultnral Edtication 

Before the rise of the modern totalitarian states, certain interpret¬ 
ers of the social scene, maintaining tliat nationalism had failed, her¬ 
alded the advent of internationalism. In the dcvelopnaent of this 
new world order, the task of educators, they said, was simply to 
prepare the attitudes of dieir students; and d\e new international 
mind, thus developed, would ultimately produce a new world cul¬ 
ture witli new loyalties and new symbols. 

Quite to the contrary, tensions among the various national and 
religious groups in America seem to be steadily increasing. The 
burden for this can be lodged, at least partially, in the undeniable 
fact that die intense hatreds born of European frictions cannot help 
but be reflected in the interrelationships of Americans, made up of 
individuals of numerous national and religious heritages, with con¬ 
flicting Old World loyaldcs. 

Is it enough then for teachers, faced with this serious situation, to 
prepare die attitudes of dicir students with vague talk of hope for 
internationalism? Aware of the racial and cultural conflicts in this 
country and of the close tics between ourselves and the Old World, 
can teachers quietly sit back with a "come what will” attitude? Or 
must they inevitably ask themselves questions of the following 
nature: To what extent docs racial and ethnic group prejudice exist 
in die United States, and is it increasing? What has America’s 
heterogeneity to do with such prejudice, and is that heterogeneity a 
positive or a negative force ? 

Even a cursory scanning of newspapers reveals all too many stories 
of intergroiip friction, a problem that is concerning community 
leaders and educators more and more as schools and communities 
reflect the turmoil of the outer world. The source of these conflicts 
is innate in the heterogeneity of the American people, which, if sub- 
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jected to tlie laissez-faire policy of ultimate, evolutionary social 
adjustment, is bound to remain a negative force. It is our contention, 
however, that this heterogeneity can become a positive force for a 
functioning world-mindedness. But that can be effected only 
through conscious efforts to bring the members of our various 
culture groups together in order that they may share with one an¬ 
other tJie positive values to be derived from each of their back¬ 
grounds. Old tlieories of Americanization which urged newcomers 
to slough off as speedily as possible all the traditional values which 
made them different from “Americans’^ have proved to aggravate 
rather than solve the problem. With such processes of making 
Americans, standards were raised according to which social prestige 
was meted out in terms of the number of generations that one’s 
family had been in the United States. There were no allowances 
made for the fine traditions which the newer Americans brought 
to these shores; there was a lack of realization that the very fact that 
millions of Americans have their roots in varying cultures might 
promise a rich future for American culture. 

As a reaction to the failure of the older notions of Americaniza¬ 
tion, there has been developing, in recent years, a new idea—that of 
cultural democracy. This theory has been presented in the v/ritings 
of John Dewey, M, P. Folleti, Isaac Berkson, E. George Payne, and 
others. It points out that the 

quality of future civilization in the United States will be superior or in¬ 
ferior in just the proportion that all peoples and races foregathered as its 
citizens give to each other of the best of their traditions, customs, and 
folkways.^ (Italics ours.) 

In the recognition of diis cultural democracy as an ultimate force 
for international understanding and peace, what can individual 
educators do? How can they help to develop a functioning world- 

^ Malcolm Dana, editor, “A New Americanization," The Countty Life Btilletin, Congrega¬ 
tional Cluirch Extension Hoards, Vol. 5 (December 1933), p. 5 - also Francis ]. Drown 
and J. S, Roncek, Our Racial and Notional Minorities (New York: Prentice Hall, Inc., 1937), 
xxi + 877 pages. 
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mindedness in order to counteract the obvious dangers o£ a situation 
in which walls of prejudice threaten to separate “Americans’' into 
antagonistic classes and groups both inside and outside d\e school ? 
Because tlic school is tlxc only Institution which is or may become 
the meeting ground for all our varieties of culture, and because it 
can provide the facilities for open-minded study and comparison of 
the social values of each group, it seems not only logical but also 
imperative that the school take the initiative in solving the problem. 

Sociologists, also, plan an important role. Those who believe with 
Ward tliat goals can be set up and worked toward will not be con¬ 
tent merely to recognize the problem and, feeling helpless in the 
face of it, give up in despair. Rather will they urge leaders in schools 
and communities to join forces and work together toward tlie goal 
of more appreciative attitudes among America’s culture groups. 
They will insist, however, that tire social processes be thoroughly 
understood by those leaders and that whatever is clone be based 
upon as thorough a sociological survey of tlie schools and com¬ 
munities as possible. 

A casual perusal of recent educational magazine articles and 
reports of projects would seem to show that many teachers in differ¬ 
ent parts of the country arc working on activities aimed at develop¬ 
ment of international understanding. Only a few, however, are 
working on activities aimed at the development of more harmoni¬ 
ous relations among groups within our own country. 

These latter have had the underlying notion at all times that 
world peace and a living international spirit can grow only out of 
genuine understanding and sympathy for the individual members 
of all ethnic and religious groups. With this concept clearly in mind, 
the faculties of some fifty junior and senior high schools in the 
metropolitan areas of Philadelphia, New York, and San Francisco, 
and in Washington, D. C., with tlie guidance of the Service Bureau 
for Intercultural Education, took for their main objective during 
specific semesters the development of more appreciative attitudes 
among our culture groups. 
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The projects were usually motivated tlirough the use of a series of 
assembly programs which dramatized the cultural contributions of 
various groups to American life. Though each school organized to 
suit its own needs, in some a month and in others a period of six 
weeks was devoted to each of several culture groups, tlie choices 
depending on the groups represented in the school and those, about 
which there was evident lack of knowledge or undecstaading. Some 
schools found it convenient to build their programs around the 
calendar. For instance, in October, because of Columbus Day, they 
presented in as dramadc a way as possible the cultural contributions 
of the Latin peoples to civilization; in November, because of our 
first Thanksgiving, the contributions of the British and of the 
American Indians; in December, because of their Christmas songs 
and legends, the contributions of the Germans; in. February, be¬ 
cause of Lincoln’s birthday, the contributions of the Negro; in 
March, die Irish; in April, the Mexican and Latin Americans; and 
so on. 

Experience proved the value of the cumulative effect of such a 
battery of experiences. This effect seemed lost if the programs were 
too far apart. Accordingly, two assemblies a month (in some schools 
two every six weeks) were set aside, the first for a program, by 
outside guests, the second for a program in which students presented 
their own dramatizations of some phase of the contributions made 
by whatever culture group was being emphasized for that pardcular 
month. I’he last program of the year, given on or near World 
Brotherhood Day (May 18), was usually in the form of a culminat¬ 
ing pageant written or adapted by the students, which gathered 
together all the groups and focused attendon on their interrelations 
in die United States and throughout the world. 

As a first step in planning a program, the key teachers invited 
to what was called a "planning tea" eight or ten adult representa¬ 
tives of the culture group to be studied. Experience showed that the 
public school does not use valuable community resources as much 
as it might. Secretaries of the Y.W.C,A. International Institutes were 
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found to be eager to give wise counseling and also knew the out¬ 
standing culture-group leaders. Together teachers and guests dis¬ 
cussed how misconceptions could be attacked in an indirect but 
positive way. The guests gave the names of speakers and people of 
their group, talented in music, the dance, drama, and so on, who 
might be asked to be part of an assembly program (usually referred 
to as the “guest program”) that was to be used as the motivating 
force for the school activities. Often, they also suggested organiza¬ 
tions which would lend the school books, posters, and pieces of folk 
art, 

Following the planning tea, a meeting with the committee in 
charge of assembly programs (it was always urged that students be 
a part of this committee) was licld, at which available talent was 
discussed and clioiccs made. In the majority of schools it was found 
best to start with a guest assembly program. The interest aroused 
through this experience permeated the other school activities and 
culminated in a student-planned follow-up program at the end of 
the four- or six-week period. 

After each guest assembly program, social situations (in many 
cases, teas) were planned and provided for during which the stu¬ 
dents might meet the attractive leaders of the various culture groups 
and thus have an opportunity to put into practice or acquire new 
attitudes. These situations were made as informal, colorful, and 
delightful as possible, for the purpose was to have each student leave 
with a feeling of having had a "thrilling time.” The tea was used 
also as an opportunity to invite parents and community leaders to 
join in entertaining the guests. 

The real aim of these teas was to get members of the groups to do 
things together. Singing each other’s folk songs, talking together, 
drinking tea together are all experiences that tend to build sympa¬ 
thetic understanding, 

It was recognized, however, that if the .student was to arrive at 
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positive conclusions tliat could function in Jiis life, something more 
than planned social situations was needed. For instance, after having 
had the emotional experience of seeing the Mexican dance and 
meeting the Mexican visitors at tea, the student was found to be 
eager and now perhaps for the first time able to take part in a discus¬ 
sion about our southern neighbors, the Mexicans. It was discovered 
that at this point there was special need for guidance to prevent the 
student from slipping back into his old attitude. It was in the small- 
group homeroom or classroom discussions, for which the assembly 
and the tea had been merely motivations, that both students and 
teachers learned to face their prejudices and their fears. It was there, 
after the acquisition of a sufficient number of facts, that there were 
developed more stable objective appreciations, appreciations which 
could really be counted on to withstand the counterpull of preju¬ 
diced social worlds outside the school. 

The discovery was soon made tliat it would be necessary to com¬ 
pile facts about the participation of the various groups in American 
•life—for example, that in the day of old Peter Stuyvesant, in crossing 
the island of Manhattan one might have heard fifteen different 
languages spoken; that today two thirds of the counties in the 
country are heterogeneous. 

Because it was felt that a cycle was not complete until the students 
themselves had acted in or witnessed a program or dramatic sketch 
of their own making which showed some phase of tlie particular 
group being studied, the students gave their own assembly program 
after about a month’s attention to a culture group. It was found that 
tliese vicarious experiences tended to modify emotional attitudes. 
Especially was this true for those who took part in the dramatic 
presentations. The gentile students who acted with their Jewish 
fellow students in a Jewish play long remembered their experiences 
during the time when they were a part of the ways of thinking, 
feeling, and acting of that culture group. Indeed, the Service Bureau 
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for Intercultural Education receives from time to time requests from 
some of diose same students, now in college, for research material to 
help them in dieir term papers, 

As the teachers saw the decidedly positive effect of tliese programs 
and related activities integrated around the problem of intercultural 
relations, tliey realized that tlic experiment had provided satisfying 
experiences for tliose involved. Student answers to the question 
“Have you changed your attitude toward any of the groups pre¬ 
sented this term?" strengthened this conviction. The following are 
representative: 

I think that the programs liavc helped me to be more broadminded 
toward foreigners and people of other cultures. 

I have learned that hatred between different races of people is mostly 
caused by propaganda which is spread around during wars. 

Surely a step had definitely been taken in the right directionl Out 
of an appreciation of the part individuals of each ctlinic group have 
played in the development of America, a transition to a sympadietic 
understanding of tlic countries from which tliey have come seems 
facile, if consciously directed. Out of die realization that American 
culture grows and broadens as all of die streams of its varied im¬ 
migrant heritages converge, a larger concept of an enriched world 
culture, born of functioning world-minded ness and thriving only 
under die influence of international peace, seems inevitable, 



LITERATURE AND DEMOCRACY 

ERIC ESTOMCK 

New Yor\ University 

Idle comment did not prompt Thomas Mann to say, as he did to 
this writer, that the literature of social protest has made contemp¬ 
orary American literature the most dynamic in the world today. 
The tradition of social protest in American literature, however, has 
been vigorous and self-conscious for a number of years. Indeed, the 
history of American literature swarms with figures who, at one time 
or another, took a public stand on social issues in the interests of a 
more elective and genuine realization of democratic ideals. Un¬ 
fortunately, in the bulk of this article it will be possible to deal \vith 
the literature of the relatively immediate past and present only, to 
which Dr. Mann refers, and to exclude such figures as Emerson, 
Whitman, Thoreau, and Lowell from our consideration in tracing 
the historical and ideological background of the literature of social 
protest. Such omissions do not weigh too heavily upon the present 
writer’s conscience because numerous scholars have done extensive 
research in this field. One should especially mention Professor New¬ 
ton Arvin’s recent book on Whitman, and his address at the Second 
American Writers’ Congress, devoted to "The Democratic Tradi¬ 
tion in American Literature ” 

I 

It was in 1908 that Van Wyck Brooks published his early critical 
monograph, The Wine of the Puritans, and it was this volume 
that gave critical articulation to the muckraking literature of 
social protest which dorninated American letters at the close of the 
nineteenth century. Mr. Brooks was interested in formulating the 
critical background for an American literature rooted in American 
culture, alive to its history and traditions, and conscious of the blight 
that had fallen upon American life with the triumph of the values 
of industrialism. On the political plane Mr. Brooks’s volume was 
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paralleled by Herbert Croly’s The Promise of American Life, which 
was equally explicit in pointing out tliat the promise had not 
materialized because oE our laissez-faire economy which had been 
perverted to serve the purposes of the robber barons of finance 
capital. 

In tlie muckraking literature of this period, business consolidation 
augmented by nepotism and special privilege was generally con¬ 
ceded to be die root of all social evil. The diagnosis was simple but 
the remedy was difficult to find. The exposure of the habits of the 
industrial monster occupied the efforts of various writers for thirty 
years] dieir labors against social injustices brought forth a wide 
range of literature. The muckraking articles of Ray Stannard Baker, 
Lincoln Steffens, Ida M. Tarbell, Thomas Lawson, Charles Edward 
Russell, Rudolph Blankenberg, J. Warner Phillips, A. M. Simons, 
and Gustavus Myers; the works of the theorists from Henry George, 
Henry Demarese Lloyd,Edward Bellamy, John P. AUgeld, Daniel 
DeLeon, Eugene V. Debs to John Dewey, Thorstcin Veblen, and 
Walter Lippmann; the realistic novels of Frank Norris, Stephen 
Crane, Theodore Dreiser, Jack London, and Upton Sinclair; the 
political novels of Brand Whitlock, Winston Churcliill, and Alfred 
Henry Lewis; even the mild Utopianism of William Dean Howells 
—all were manifestations of tile consciousness of a need for social 
reform in theUnited States. But all the writers seemed to spend their 
time groping—some pathetically, some desperately, but all earnestly 
—for a solution. Eugene V. Debs’s change from populism to social¬ 
ism was an obvious example of the rejection of one method of 
reform for another. So was Clarence Darrow’s adoption of socialism. 

By Tpii, however, public interest in this kind of literature had 
ceased. People were tired of investigations. Whether they picked up 
a copy of the National Post, Twentieth Century, The Saturday 
Evening Post, or ColliePs, the same articles greeted them. Few 
effective remedies were offered to cure the evils exposed. The 
individual man was not being helped at all; his cost of living was 
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still high, in spite of the revelations of the muckrakers. It was just at 
this time that The Masses was organized by Piet Vlag as an organ 
for the cooperative-store movement in the United States. The plan 
which The Masses was going to show the people of the United States 
was its answer to die question “How can the individual man be 
helped ?” The cooperative stores, Vlag contended, would reduce the 
high cost of living. However, the magazine was more tlian an eco¬ 
nomic forum where questions of an economic nature would be 
answered; it was also a place where the articles of socially conscious 
writers like Charles Edward Russell could appear—a home for 
those who wanted to write reform literature but who were denied 
an outlet for their work in the mass circulation publications. Nu¬ 
merous odicr socially conscious publications were founded after 
1911, and with The Masses diey dirivcd on the issues of women’s 
suffrage, birth control, labor’s rights, and other struggles up to the 
World War, Though they duplicated certain functions of The 
Masses work, none of them came near its literary accomplishments. 

These accomplishments came after Vlag was deposed as editor 
and Max Eastman was chosen to take his place, Eastman wrote: 

. there arc no magazines in America which measure up in radical 
art and freedom of expression to die foreign satirical journals. We 
think we can produce one.” Under Eastman’s editorship writers as 
diverse as Randolph Bourne, John Macy, Ernest Poole, John Reed, 
Upton Sinclair, and Lincoln Steffens appeared in its pages; and 
widi The Seven Arts —a journal more devoted to literary and cul¬ 
tural pursuits— The Masses became the organ of the avant-garde 
radical bourgeois intelligentsia that had first spoken in the pages of 
Van Wyck Brooks. 

To the United States censor, however, who had a war on his 
hands, the explorations of the avant-garde were supremely unim¬ 
portant; and all their magazines except The Seven Arts were sup¬ 
pressed for violations of the Espionage Act. The angel of that 
publication simply ceased to subsidize it. 
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“Turmoil, waste, and agony” was to be die final pronouncement 
upon the war and the postwar years, aldiough it was not so soon nor 
so universally recognized in the twenties, for the United States was 
giving its fascinated attention to the new economy of abundance, of 
“normalcy’* and “prosperity” The heart-searchings of the intel¬ 
lectuals and die defiant recklessness of the younger generation of 
die “jazz age" were unimportant blurs upon a rosy economic 
horizon which flashed forth slogans of “bigger and better." The 
severe depression of 1921 was so surprisingly short tliat the “pros¬ 
perity" seemed to be one of continuous development, especially 
since die profitable war period. The number of millionaires and the 
size of the nadonal income had increased. Industry had been sdmu- 
laced during die war first by the demands of the European countries 
and later by the war orders of the American Government. In the 
twenties, the expansion of industry was evidenced by the rapid 
advance of “new” industries, such as automobiles, petroleum, and 
electrical equipment, accompanied by larger capital expenditures 
for plant construedon and equipment to provide an increased vol¬ 
ume of production. Large plants employing one thousand or more 
workers had become the representative industrial units, paralleled 
by larger organization on the distribution end in the form of trade 
associadons and chain stores. Big business was frankly and undis- 
putedly dominant. To meet die vastly increased supply of industrial 
products, there had been an expansion of consumer’s credit through 
mortgages and installment plans encouraged by high-pressure ad¬ 
vertising. This was die general population’s share in “prosperity." 

But if die workingman was coaxed into contentment by adver¬ 
tised visions of the automobiles, baditubs, and washing machines 
diat made him superior to the European worker, the intellectual 
and liberal was not to be so consoled. The prewar liberal who had 
put his faith in Wilsonian internationalism and industrial democ¬ 
racy was disillusioned by Versailles and the “Red-baiting” of Wil- 
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son’s Attorney General, A. Mitchell Palmer. The idealist relapsed 
into apatlry or cynicism. Walter Weyl noted tliese effects on the 
“tired radical” who “passes from a grand passion for universal 
bookkeeping to a microscopic farm. He who aspired to overturn 
society ends by lighting in a dull board of directois of a village 
library for the inclusion of certain books. The tired radical knows 
too much; he has seen all tactics fail. And he ceases to be of any 
propulsive use to the younger radical, the fledgling who has the 
courage of his inexperience.” 

But the courage of inexperience was lacking in the younger 
generation tliat might have wished for radicalism and idealism. 
Many of them had been in the war, had entered with an idealism 
similar to that of the older liberals, and had emerged with those 
ideals shattered and wltli nothing to which to look back or forward. 
“I am speaking of the young men and women born between 1895 
and 1900, those who would later be known as the Lost Generation,” 
says Malcolm Cowley of his own group. “We were lost because our 
education prepared us for another world than we would face after 
the war (and the war itself prepared us for nothing); because we 
matured in a period of confused transition from values already 
known to values still to be created; because we had no trustworthy 
guides... 

The spirit of disillusionment and bitterness was concentrated in a 
small group of artists and intellectuals, but it pervaded also the 
greater numbers involved in tlie “jazz age.” The postwar younger 
generation adopted skepticism as the natural and blatant pose for 
tliose who had neither illusions nor ideals, while the older genera¬ 
tion looked on witli dismay, aware of its helplessness and its 
own uncertainty about reasserting the slipping hold of old conven¬ 
tions and old moralities. “Prosperity” conferred mixed blessings. If 
two out of every three families in “Middletown” rejoiced in the 
ownership of an automobile, they were also inclined to question the 
petting parties and other recreations it was providing to draw their 
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children fartlicr away from home. The social contentment that re¬ 
flected an cconoinic prosperity based chiefly on the installment plan 
was a bit bewildering. Edmund Wilson has analyzed the buoyancy 
and faith of tlie twenties as a form of hysteria encouraged by the 
ballyhoo of salcsmansliip, which could have nothing substantial for 
its future. 

The members of the “lost generation” who entered the literary 
field brought their discouragement into their writing, exposing the 
far from glamorous aspects of the war, as Joliii Dos Passos did in 
Three Soldiers (1921), or, following TJieodore Dreiser and Sher¬ 
wood Anderson, adopting a more violent naturalism that mani¬ 
fested itself in the morbidity and nihilism of William Faulkncr*s 
novels and the poetry of Robinson Jeffers. Otlicrs refused to con¬ 
template the social scene—except in it.s preoccupation with sex or 
the eroticism of the jazz age—and, like James Branch Cabell, 
escaped into tlic realm of tlic subconscious and purely aesthetic 
self-expression. Those who were interested in social phenomena for 
their own sake showed their reaction in revolts against the social 
facts diat impressed them—revolts against the village and the petty 
middle-class life which the books of Sinclair Lewis and Zona Gale 
represent, revolts against Puritan conventions and bourgeois morals 
in the plays of Eugene O’Neill, the writing of H. L. Mencken and 
the group about the newly formed American Mercury, dedicated to 
the special purpose of “showing up” the American “homo boobiens” 
who beUeved in prosperity. 

What role did literature about the workingman, typical of the 
literature of social protest—a type that has usually flourished in 
transition periods which were actively humanitarian and reformist 
—play in this period of apathy and embitterment ? One critic has 
made the broad statement that the "social conscience” departed 
from American fiction and had its place usurped by the personal 
document when reform and radicalism died ilown in the twenties. 
Certainly, liter.itiire directly concerned with labor was conspicuous 
by its absence at diis time, and the books that couched upon the 
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subject indirectly were numerically insignificant. But labor was not 
completely lost sight of, even in the later twenties. Immediately 
after die war, the flare-up of radicalism had inspired books about the 
I.W.W. and the other strikes, and even a reactionary attitude toward 
industrial democracy was displayed in a joint effort of Boodi 
Tarkington and Harry Leon Wilson. In the years dominated by the 
spirit of futility among the writers, die workingman was mentioned 
in literature often as a representative participant in that spirit, or as 
a reason for its existence. Dreiser, Anderson, and O’Neill could use 
industrial conditions as an illumination of the cause of their own 
pessimism. 

But until there was a renewal of general interest in labor condi¬ 
tions, which did not come about until 1929, the workingman was an 
unimportant and relatively unexploited subject in literature. Upton 
Sinclair continued to busy himself exclusively with the problems of 
labor and capitalism, but he was a radier solitary figure, and his 
jeremiads were coming to be taken as a matter of course. In 1929, 
strikes broke out among the hitherto unorganized textile workers in 
Tennessee and North Carolina. The organizers were of radical 
affiliation, but the strikers, and die exposure of die low living and 
working standards prevailing in those districts, aroused a good deal 
of liberal sympathy and discussion, especially in the North. The 
depression, with its spectacular accumulation of the “army” of 
unemployed, its losses in bank savings and stocks, and its drastic 
wage cutting, brought the problem of labor forcibly to the public 
mind, and discussion of conditions and of reform was once more 
possible. “You could not talk to a man with hopes,” says a com¬ 
mentator upon the optimistic twenties. Literature entered the re¬ 
newed discussion, armed, many critics think, with a new attitude. 
October 1929 marked more than-the great stock-market crash and 
the rapid development and aggravation of the economic phenomena 
of the depression; psychological and social attitudes were changed 
as well. “The date marks the turning of a page in American litera¬ 
ture; the impact of new influences; the end of the dominance of 
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certain moods... [and] a reassertion of interest in social cliange, in 
reconstruction, in economics. ... It is giving literature, in a real 
degree, an orientation to tlic future,” This is not a Marxist literary 
critic who speaks, but Halford E. Luccock, in his volume Contem¬ 
porary American Literature and Religion. 

Already in 1930, criticism in the United States had stepped out of 
the Hew Masses and tire strictly communist press and had entered 
the liberal weeklies. During the following years, debates on the 
function of literature appeared in the leading magazines, each side 
misunderstanding tlie otlier to a remarkable degree, 

Most of the novels and plays of social protest were appearing 
during these years of violent debate. Although they were an im¬ 
portant part of the atmosphere of Marxist criticism, their audiors 
did not declare themselves on the matter of critical standards. 

But even if we are convinced tliat literature transcends class lines, 
as die lefdsts do not, we cannot lightly dismiss tlie standards which 
arc implicit in this movement: social realism, asking a portrayal of 
economic forces which arc vital problems today, and social con¬ 
sciousness, asking an interest in tliose who are most oppressed by 
those forces. In a society whose economic aspects thrust diemselves 
more and more into die life and consciousness of individuals, these 
standards will be unconsciously included in our cultural evaluadons, 
whether we are Marxists or not. The novels of John Dos Passes, 
Waldo Frank, and John Steinbeck, die works of Albert Maltz, 
Clifford Odets, Maxwell Anderson, and Elmer Rice in the theater 
attest to that. 

With the rise of fascism, however, and the necessary adoption of a 
liberal program by the communists, "proletarian” literature has 
given way to the portrayal of American society in the light of more 
traditional democratic values. 

Ill 

Such, in brief, has been the ideological history of the organized 
literature of social protest in America, What relation docs this litera- 
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ture have to democracy and to democratic values ? For one thing it is 
obvious that if a literature of social protest is what makes American 
literature dynamic, then such a literature is impossible to conceive 
except in a democratic state. The literature of fascist countries must 
be a literature of conformity-^yjhida. may account for the fact that 
German literature, with tlic exception of the exiled writers, is ap¬ 
parently nonexistent, and that Italian literature finds its outstanding 
representative in the bitterly antifascist works of Ignaze Silone. 
Ironically enough, Russian literature too has declined somewhat 
under the blight of conformity; and though Russian literary ideals 
have influenced the American literature of social protest, perhaps 
the greatest contributions of the Russias to world literature have 
been the printing of the classics of literature in enormous editions. 

Thus it can be clearly seen that the literature of social protest was 
a valid protest—a protest against economic insecurity and the con¬ 
sequent spiritual insecurity, of the postwar era and the depression; 
for it should be remembered lhat, though social protest has made 
American literature dynamic, this protest must find its answer in a 
resolution of the problems which it protests against. Therefore, it 
would seem to be possible to draw two conclusions on the relation 
of literature to democracy. One is that the dynamic vigor, of the 
present-day American literature of social protest is inescapably 
linked with the fact tliat it was created in a country where political 
democracy is still in force. The second conclusion may at first seem 
paradoxical, but it follows from the first—namely, that if America 
is to bear a great literature, and not simply a dynamic one, it will 
probably first be necessary to extend the concept of democracy from 
the realm of the political to the realm of the economic, and in that 
way allow the flux of social protest to crystallize into the spiritual 
fructification of stable values. 

IV 

The present challenge of fascism to democratic institutions has 
produced a resurgence of democratic tlieory, a renaissance of demo- 
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cratic polemic, which may provide the necessary propulsion for 
extending the concept af democracy from the realm of the political 
to the economic. Certainly, for the purposes of the various minority 
cultural groups in America, militant democratic action has become 
tlie choice between life and dcatli. Fascism refuses to tolerate any 
minority wJiich is not ‘Coordinated/’ to use a breathtaking fascist 
euphemism. 

Writing on The Democratic Way of Life in Tomorrotv in the 
Mal^itig, Professor Sidney Hook declared that 

.,. genuine political democracy ... entails the right of the governed, 
through their representatives, to control economic policy. In this sense it 
might be said tliat where there is no economic democracy... there can be 
no genuine and widespread political democracy. 

This quotation indicates, in essence, tlic patlr which tliis resurgent 
democratic spirit must take it if it is not to prove the last flare-up of 
the democratic fires before they arc qucjichcd by the fascist tidal 
wave. Militant democracy is a phrase whose emotive power stirs 
responses in all who look upon the sanctity of tire individual as a 
primary social value, in all who regard civil liberties as an inalien¬ 
able postulate of intelligent government; but it remains simply an 
emotive phrase if it docs not include the transformation of political 
democracy into economic democracy. If, in otlier words, die indi¬ 
vidual capitalist framework on which political democracy has been 
founded does not shift, in one form or another, to a planned 
economy where the economic and psychological insecurity which 
leads to fascism can be eliminated. 
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The following newspaper clipping is partially responsible for the 
ensuing article. It appeared under the date December 20, 1937, 
Associated Press news service. The heading was '‘Star Spangled 
Banner Called Profane, Vulgar.” 

John Haynes Holmes, minister of the Community Church, denounced 
The Star Spangled Banner last night as “probably one of the most vulgar 
and profane of all the world’s patriotic songs.” 

"Our National anthem is full of boasting and pride,” he said at a forum 
in the church. “It celebrates war and its horrors; it breathes hatred and 
vengeance upon our foes. ‘Peace on earth’ expresses the true spirit of love 
for man and God.” 

The questions "Can there be peace ?” and "Is peace possible ?" are 
at the same time botli puerile and unbelievably foolish, unless either 
question implies a temporary, not a permanent, cessation of bel¬ 
ligerence. 

If we believe diat nothing is changeless, diat change itself is the 
only thing which remains the same, then die question of permanent 
peace is an absolute absurdity. However, if one were to ask. "Can 
there be a longer peace?” or "Is it possible to maintain a more 
prolonged peace ?” dien there might be some grain of sense from 
which to grow a fruitful answer. But as long as the definition of 
peace is "cessation of war” (and it does mean that), then there can 
be no such thing as perpetual peace. 

Peace Only exists as such during the period when there exists no 
war. As long as there is no war, there is peace. As long as there is no 
conflict, tliere is tranquility. But without the presence of the one in 
the offing (just having been or about to be), the presence of the 
other at hand is impossible. Without war, there can be no peace. If 
we want peace, we must accept war as an inevitable something. War 
and peace are life. 
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Yes, it is possible to liave a tliirty-ycars peace between nations or 
peoples or groups or wliat-havc-you, just as history tells us dierewas 
a thirty-years war. This span of peace may be stretched to even a 
hundred years, and (who knows) perhaps a thousand years. But 
there is a limit, according to our conception of time measurement, 
to tliis peaceful era, to this imdisiurl>ed iratupiillity, no matter what 
its span may be. 

The present concern about |>cacc must be clearly understood as a 
problem in black and white: black representing war; white, peace. 
No matter how large a proportion these two opposites assume, the 
duality must constantly be kept in tnincl if a sane solution to the 
problem is to be reached. 

The Christmas season with its “Peace on earth, good will toward 
men’* sounds gootl—it has die effect of m.aking men benevolent and 
kindly and thougluCul of others and, for the moment, all peoples 
arc brought togctlicr into the closest possible relationship not only 
with their immediate neighbors but their neighbors' neighbors, and 
so on in an endless cliain of good will and peace which reaches 
around the world (/.c., wherever peoples believe in a Santa Claus or 
his equivalent—meaning the Christian world. Put that is not the 
whole world). And we who arc part of ihat endless chain of good 
will and peace arc, for the moment, full to the brim with a joyful 
spirit. And we arc willing to go the limit of elTacing our personal 
selfisli desires in helping to make the otlier fellow momentarily 
happy and forgetful of his misery. And we say “Christmas comes 
but once a year.” 

But what about the next day and the next anti the next until it 
comes around to Cliristinas again? Our American year is studded 
by fifty-two Sundays on which there is suj)poscil to be a momentary 
cessation of mundane struggles for existence. These vSundays, how¬ 
ever, only concern a mucli .smaller grouj) than are a/fccied by the 
(universal?) Christmas spirit of once a year. And even then there 
is not !i total absence of struggle. (And do not forget, struggle means 
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war.) Then coming down to the day itself, it has its high and its 
low moments, its joys and sorrows, its white and black, its peace 
and war. 

Unless we as individuals, wc as groups, we as nations can effec¬ 
tively prolong tliat spark which we all felt unmistakaHy at some 
certain moment on Christmas Day (the day by which we celebrate 
the birth of one whom, we believe, was created with the distinct 
purpose of dying so that men might be saved), we cannot hope for 
a prolonged period of peace. 

I know of no group that devotes its time and money in trying to 
discover a cure —the cure—for a prolonged peace by means of an 
already existing force which could bring people close together by a 
common desire, if applied intelligently. 

The close proximity of wa--^ with all its apparent dangers, knits 
larger groups together or a common emotional level. Fear is per¬ 
haps die greatest force which unites those on the defensive side, 
while lust for power, greed, egoism are possibly the dominating 
forces on the offensive side. As soon as this tension relaxes on either 
side, the rhytlimic balance between opposing large forces is shifted 
to smaller and even smaller groups within the larger group, until it 
narrows down to die family with its own personal battles. Then, 
when we are supposed to be at peace with the world, our precious 
time on tiiis earth is constantly consumed in fighting among our¬ 
selves, and especially with our ou/n selves. 

To be personal, when I am engaged in a battle within myself, I 
turn to music to straighten me out, to help me regain my proper 
balance toward people and things about me. I do not mean listen to 
music, I mean play the music myself—do it—feel it—hear it. 

There are many who, when heavily laden, turn to their Bibles. 
Still others have their favorite “fathcr-confessors” to turn to. But the 
vast majority of people are most unfortunate in not being able to 
restore a balance in themselves, and consequently they “take it out 
on others” about them, continually disturbing the balance of other 
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individuals till this disturbance forms itself into a group, which in 
turn unites its force into larger groups and cultivates the attitudes of 
hate—tlie root of war. When that accumulated force, which breaks 
out into open warfare, has exiiausted itself, peace once more comes 
over the land, and tlic eternal struggle starts all over again. 

In order to preserve a longer period of world peace it is necessary 
to teach the individual how to maintain a balance within himself. 
This comes definitely within die extreme boundaries of die emo¬ 
tional field. War is die result of accumulated unexplodcd emotions; 
peace is the result of a natural flow of emotions. Direct the emotions 
into channels tliat arc free from blockade and restriedons, and tlic 
results will be overwhelmingly powerful in maintaining an effec¬ 
tive balance. 

Those unusually endowed leaders of men should he organized 
into specialized master groups to formulate cooperative educational 
plans, witli die common object of providing broad outlets for the 
emotional stream of die largest groups. This would in turn provide 
for the emotional balance of the individual. Music, to me the great¬ 
est force for arousing the emodons either for good or evil, peace or 
war, has never yet been organized into a centralized controlling 
body. It has always been left to the fate of the moment. In fact, it has 
often been born out of the moment. 

Small (in a world sense), sporadic attempts have been made by 
individual groups to obtain die recognition of music as a potential 
force in education, but in most eases they have made music an end 
radier dian a means. The aim has been in die right direcdon, but 
die way has often been blocked by selfishness, commercialism, and 
that long train of attributes which incite to war rather than peace. 

It remains for diese already organized groups to establisli a 
“World Synod of Music” similar to that which was suggested by 
Leopold Godowsky, the master pianist, pedagogue, and composer. 
This synod would serve as a specialized central controlling body 
to work in harmony with other similar bodies in their respective 
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fields of furnishing emotional outlets for the group as well as the 
individual. 

In his proposed “World Synod of Music and Musicians,” Leopold 
Godowsky says: 

It is generally conceded that of all the arts, music exerts the widest cul¬ 
tural force, speaking, as it docs, a universal language. Yet music has no 
form for international communication, no medium through which to 
express, in a coordinated form, the knowledge, the judgment, and the 
ideals of those who arc making constructive contributions to the art. We 
do not mean to invite invidious comparisons when we state that the maj or 
human endeavors have their form of international organizations such as 
the College of Cardinals, the Academy of Letters, International Associa¬ 
tion for the Advancement of Science, International Congress of Philoso¬ 
phy, of Psychology, and of History, etc. 

The need is clear for a world organization of musicians who embody 
the musical ideas and aims of their respective countries. Such an organiza¬ 
tion must be differentiated from a “tribunal" or “academy" or "congress"; 
it will be a permanent, nonlegislatiue and noncoerciae body, possessing 
such inlicrcnt force as will give its work moral sanction. 

Such a synod of world musicians (a supreme court of master minds of 
music) will be cohesive in purpose because disinterested and objective in 
its motives and authoritative in its decision. 

The word "synod" implies a spiritual effort which is molded into 
organized and practical form. That is the concept of the plan. The higher 
an ideal the more permanent and vital will it be as an ultimate object, but 
many constructive things can be accomplished on the way to tlint idea. 

It is the belief and the hope of the founders that the World Synod of 
Music and Musicians may become a force for a better understanding be¬ 
tween people, since comity in art should contribute to comity in life, and 
the international mind in music should influence intcrnational-minded- 
ness in all human relations. 

It is not strange that this synod should have been suggested by Dr. 
Leopold Godowsky, for it smacks mightily of his own personal phi¬ 
losophy, the keynote of which was tolerance: tolerance in its most 
all-inclusive manner—in its broadest conceivable terms. His kindly 
attitude toward all people, hi.s helpful manner wiili the young and 
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inotpericnced, his encouraging an<l hopeful words to all who sought 
his advice are all embodied in his many works. 

I know of no one, with the possible exception of Johann Sebastian 
Bach, who has so persistently pursued the divine urge to purge life 
of its manifold impurities and impunities tlirough the use of music 
as has that genius of our present-day complex civilization, Leopold 
Godowsky. He was essentially an idealist. His idealism, however, 
was not of the swivel-chair variety tliat dictates its optimistic utter¬ 
ances to an open-mouthed and distant public. He lived his philoso 
phy. He practised it as well as preached it in his everyday life and 
threw his deepest thouglits into his music. 

I have purposely singled out and enlarged upon the personal at¬ 
tributes of this one man because of his exceptional endowments, 
which might well serve as a shining example for diosc who are 
striving toward a well-balanced and fruitful life. Hunckcr wrote 
about him: “It is the fine equilibrium of intellect and emotion that 
compels our admiration.” And this statement strikes at the very 
core of Godowsky himself: equilibrium; balance; a fine distribution 
of all physical and mental capacities raised to the nth degree. 

All of tliese illustrations point to the fact tliat Godowsky, in all 
he did, was constantly striving toward a state of perfection where all 
factors were absorbed in a unified whole. Herein lay his idealistic 
philosophy. He believed in an infinite, all-powerful power, a being 
(not in the sense of a personal being nor even a presence, but a unity 
of some sort) controlling a dualistic universe. 

It is this dualistic, rhydimically balanced law, the cohesive in all 
things, which makes it imperative that we view the subject of peace 
solely in the light tliat it is a counterpart of war, if we entertain any 
hope for world peace. 

In conclusion, I wish to make it clear that, although I have leaned 
heavily upon the potential possibilities of an organized use of music 
as an avenue through which to approacli tlic problcjti of world 
peace, 1 am constantly aware of the fact tliat it is but one of many 
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other powerful educative forces. Thefc are many groups as well as 
individuais impossible to be affected directly or indirectly by music, 
no matter what its level, but surely they can be reached through 
other avenues which, as suggested previously, would work in har¬ 
mony with a synod of music in furnishing emotional outlets in 
their respective hclds. 

The unfortunate world situation is that the reins of power are in 
the hands of a few individuals and groups which not only stub¬ 
bornly refuse to recognize the possibilities of utilizing sudt organ¬ 
ized forces as are herein suggested, but persist in giving sanction to 
those already organized bodies which either aggressively incite war 
or passively pray for peace. 



RESEARCH PROJECTS AMD METHODS 
IN EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 


h order thot this section of Tut Journal way be of the 2recitest pos¬ 
sible service, its readers are urged to send in at once to the editor of this 
departnient titles—and where possible descriptions—of current research 
projects now in process in educational sociology and also those projects in 
hjndred fields of interest to educational sociology. 

RESEARCHES INTO RUOLIC OPINION BY AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF PUBLIC OPINION 

The American Institute of Public Opinion has for three years been 
engaged in scientifically measuring the sentiment of the American voting 
population on important public issues. Its purpose is solely one of fact 
finding, of repotting what majority anU minority views exist in the body 
politic regardless of whether those views may be wise or unwise. 

Its work is carried on by means of surveys conducted week by week 
with the aid of approximately seven hundred field investigators. These 
investigators, located in cities, towns, and rural areas throughout the 
country, receive printed ballots containing questions to be put to voters. 
They interview men and women of voting age on the street or in the 
home. The questions deal with politics, government, economics, social 
issues, foreign aflairs, etc. By means of this technique the Institute keeps 
a wcck-by-week. record of President Roosevelt’s popularity with the 
voters, and has repotted sentiment on such outstanding questions as 
ivagC'liour legislation, the Munich parley, unemployment relief, speiicl- 
i ng, prospective candidates for 1940, and many other issues. 

The number of voters interviewed in a survey varies from three 
thousand to fifty thousand, depending on how many statistical break¬ 
downs are desired. Experience shows that more important than the 
number Of persons polled is the character or representativeness of the 
cross section reached in any survey. To be accurate, voters in all walks of 
life in the proper proportion —that is, the correct number of men and 
women, old and young, rich and poor, Democrats and Republicans, resi¬ 
dents of cities, towns, and farms, etc,—must be represented. The Insti¬ 
tute’s sciciitificaUy selected cross section covers each of these groups. 
When properly conducted, a survey among a relatively small group of 
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representative voters will reflect the opinions of the entire voting popula¬ 
tion. 

As a test of its accuracy the Insiicucc frequently conducts preelection 
surveys, the results of which may be compared with ofllcial election vot¬ 
ing. It forecast the outcome of four Democratic primaries in the summer 
of 1938—in Kentucky, South Carolina, Georgia, and IMaryland—with an 
average error of two per cent or less. It forecast the recicction of Governor 
Lehman of New York with an error of one half of one per cent. Its 
estimate of the total percentage vole cast for Democratic and Republican 
candidates for Congress in November 1938 showed a deviation of 1.4 per 
cent from the actual vote. Ex|)eriencc shows, however, that the normal 
expectancy of error in any sampling survey is about three per cent. 

The Institute's reports appear in seventy-four newspapers which under¬ 
write the Institute’s research work. These papers, some Republican, some 
Democratic, and some independent, publish the results of individual sur¬ 
veys three times a week. The Institute is in reality a public opinion news 
service. Newspapers have for years been reporting what people do. The 
Institute provides scientific coverage of what people 

INDEX OF RESEARCH PROJECTS 

A useful manual recently published by the Works Progress Adminis¬ 
tration is the first volume of a digest and index of the subject matter of 
relief research projects operated under the auspices of the Civil Works 
Administration, the Federal Emergency Relief Administration, and the 
Works Progress Administration. Tlic primary purpose of this digest is to 
make these data available in brief form to individuals and organizations 
active in the various fields of research. By means of this publication nnd 
others to follow, it is expected that more effective coordination and less 
duplication of efiort in scientific investigation will be made possible. 

The results of these projects, which were evolved principally for the 
purpose of providing employment for needy persons with professional 
and technical training, constitute ample evidence that it is possible to 
make productive use of this man power in the field of research. There arc 
few fields of human knowledge to which this program has not made 
some contribution. 

The material contained in this volume is restricted in general to proj¬ 
ects involving the collection, tahiilaiion, and analysis of data. A large 
number of projects designed primarily to increase the accessibility of local 
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records or to improve tlie effectiveness of statistical reporting systems 
has been excluded despite the fact that such records arc fundamental to 
social and economic research. Studies undertaken by the Works Progress 
Administration^ Division of Social Research, have been omitted because 
they have been catalogued separately by that Division. Relief research 
projects operated under the supervision or sponsorship of regional State 
and local planning organizations will be summarized and indexed in a 
second volume which is in preparation as a joint activity of the National 
Resources Committee and the Works Progress Administration. An an¬ 
notated bibliography on material published under the auspices of the 
Works Progress Administration, Federal Writers Project, is also in prep¬ 
aration. 

The individual entries in the text of this volume are of two general 
types: (i) summaries of final reports prepared on the basis of completed 
research projects and (2) descriptions of projects for which summary 
reports are not available at the present writing. The main classification of 
topics in the digest includes the following headings: natural resources, 
planning, science and technology, anthropology, history, art, literature, 
philosophy, economics, governmental research, social research, and edu¬ 
cation. There arc numerous subheads under each of these main topics. 

MEASURES OF EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 

Teachers College of Columbia University has received a gift of $4,000 
to carry on research in the development of measures of educational needs 
under the direction of the Council for Research in the Social Sciences. 



BOOK REVIEWS 


The 'National Mind: English, French, German, by Michael 
Demiashkevich. New York: American Book Company, 1938, 
508 pages. 

The writer finds it clidiciilt to summarize this interesting and challeng¬ 
ing book without entering into controversy with the author. Through 
much factual data and selected illustrations, the author has drawn a 
picture of each nation’s collective character. He holds that national 
characteristics are stable, have a high degree of consistency within na¬ 
tional boundaries, and are at variance with other national groups. The 
author has failed to recognize the fact that individual variation within 
each group is infinitely greater than his painstakingly drawn differences 
between any two nationalities. At a time of rising ethnocentric attitudes 
on a national basis, giving credence to such an attitude through a pseudo¬ 
scientific analysis, is both unfortunate and unwise. 

Canada LooI{s Ahead, by R. A. MacKay and E. B. Rogers. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1938,402 pages. 

Tills is a forceful, candid, and factual analysivS of the present and 
potential foreign external policy of Canada. The authors present a search¬ 
ing analysis of the geographic, economic, historical, political, and con¬ 
stitutional factors which must determine Canadian policies. Considerable 
attention is devoted to neutrality and collective security, with a firm 
conviction that genuine peace can come only by some form of the latter. 

Frohlems of Modern Society, by Paul W. Paust/an and J. John 
Oppenheimer. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1938, 57 r pages. 

This is a college text for the introductory course in the social sciences. 
Each chapter is written in a clear, forceful style, ivcll documented, and 
followed by exercises and bibliography. Despite the fact that it is divided 
into five major divisions, it lacks the cohesion desirable for beginning 
students. Each chapter is virtually independent anti little attention Is 
given to rcl.'iiing it either to the larger problem of the section or to tiic 
entire book. Its very inclusivcness from consumer education to interna- 
lional insecurity is not an iinmixcd blessing. 
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The Real Conflict Between China and Japan, by Harley Farns¬ 
worth MacNair. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1938, 2 i 6 pages, 

The subtitle of this volume, "An Analysis of Opposing Ideologies,” is 
an apt description of its contents. Through liberal (^notation and in a free, 
readable style the author draws the fundamental contrasts between the 
Nipponese and the Chinese. The conflict of 1931—1938 is shown as the 
inevitable struggle between two divergent ideologies. For Cliina the war 
is a defence of natioii.il integrity against the despised invader; for Japan, 
it is a holy crusade to deliver the Chinese from the scourge of communism 
and to usher in the rule of justice (Japanese justice, of course). 

Government in Republican China, by Paul M. A. Linebarger. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1938,203 pages. 

There is increasing recognition o£ the role of ideology in determining 
world events. This volume discusses wars and bottles only parenthetically 
but seeks, rather, to trace the evolution of conflicting ajid merging forces, 
political movements and their contest for the loyalty of the masses, and 
the shifting hierarchies of organized government. 

The author has made excellent use of sources many of which are not 
easily available, and has presented a clear and understanding analysis of 
the basic factors that have determined the lurbulcnt surface of events in 
the Far East. 

Japan hi Transition, by Emil Lederer and Amy Lederer-Seidler. 
New Haven: Yale Uiuvcrsity Press, 1938, 260 pages. 

As the Sino*Japancse war drags on through its second year, this very 
timely analysis of basic factors in Japanese economy meets a real need. 
The authors neither condemn nor justify the expansionist policy. Rather, 
they review the background of the Far East, trace the factors which have 
brought on the present conflict, and conclude that whatever may be the 
eventual result, the new Japan will have little in common with the old 
except the name. 

The Prospects of American Democracy, by George S. Coun ts. New 
York; The John Day Company, 1938,370 pages. 

Democracy today is on the defensive. It must face the conflict with 
odier ideologies of government from without and witli a decreasing sense 
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of conviction of its fundamental worth. The author follows the analysis 
of this change with a nine-point program, but major emphasis is given to 
education. He deplores the tendency to restrict freedom of teaching and 
seeks to point the way to constructive social thought through education. 
The author has presented a judicial analysis of the present problem of 
education rather than the emotionaliz.cd appeal for a “new social frontier" 
which characterized some of his earlier publications. 

This Is Democracyj by Marquis W. Childs. New Haven: Yale Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1938,169 pages. 

The author of The Mid/He Way has again used the Scandinavian 
countries as a laboratory to demonstrate the functioning of democracy. 
In the same judicious manner, the author traces the development and 
functioning of collective bargaining in a state in which both labor and 
capital are highly organized. The successes and the failures are presented, 
but the author is of the firm conviction that the system of mutual organi¬ 
zation and collective bargaining points the way toward the full achievc- 
nient of the hopes and aspirations of democracy. 

Mussolini's Roman Empire, by Geoffrey T. Garratt. Indianapolis: 
The Bobbs-McrriU Company, 1938,310 pages. 

There is a popular conception that no accurate history can be written 
until viewed through the mellowing distance of years. I'his book is an 
excellent refutation of such a statement. Although the author frnnkly 
states his own anti-Fascist bias, he has written a judicial account of post- 
World War Italy, He recognizes the influence of the Versailles Treaty by 
which Italy "won the war but lost the peace," but he docs not exonerate 
Mussolini. Rather, he sees the development of the Fascist economy as the 
product of an ambitious redrawing of the new Roman empire by a grasp- 
ing, egocentric, unscrupulous, but diplomatically tactful modern Caesar. 

Socialism on the Defetjsive, by Norman Thomas. New York: Har¬ 
per and Brothers, 1938,304 page.s. 

The first half of this volume is devoted to an analysLs of the failures of 
communism and fascism; in the latter half the author presents a defence 
of socialism. It is more than a defence of its ideology, however, for it also 
presents what the author believes is the only basis of world preservation, 
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the preservation of a democracy which turns more and more to socialism, 
“Only in socialism is there plenty and peace, freedom and fellowship for 
mankind." 

Mediterranean Cross-Currents^ by Margaret Boveri. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1938, 431 pages. 

With the Mediterranean intcrmiiicnily becoming the focus of world 
attention, this book makes a significant contribution. It is a searching 
historical study of the Mediterranean basin beginning with its discovery 
and closing with the end of 1937. It presents fundamental forces and basic 
factors necessary for an understanding of present conflicts. The author 
analyzes the problem today as a fundamental struggle between a 
British vital trade line and an Italian Mare Nostrum. 

Why Hitler Came Into Power, by Theodore Adel. New York: 
Prenticc-Hallj Inc., 1938,315 pages, 52.75. 

In the flood of literature regarding Germany and National Socialism, 
tills book is a unique contribution. In 1934, the author announced a prize 
contest for the '‘best personal life history of an adherent of the Hitler 
movement." Awards (t8 in all) varied from 5 to 125 marks. A total of 
683 manuscripts were received. The writers reprcscnicd a wide cross 
section of the population as to age, occupation, and class. 

The book itself is divided into three parts: a brief history of the Nazi 
movemenc, attempts to ascertain factors that have influenced the growth 
of the movement, and a reproduction in full of six of the ease histories. 
Despite the partiality of the source of the data, the author has presented 
the material impartially and as a contribution both to research and to an 
understanding of the complex phenomenon of National Socialism. 

The School for Dictators, by Ionazio Silone, New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1938,336 pages. 

Through a dialogue between Professor Pickup, a "nco-sociologist," a 
Mr. W. who acts as the questioner, and Thomas the Cynic who replies to 
them, the basic principles of fascism arc presented and their contrast with 
democracy drawn. Other governmental ideologies arc parciitlietically 
subjected to the same ironical discussion. 

The book is interesting and is novel in modern analysis of government. 
The reader must go through a good deal of tangent conversation, how¬ 
ever, to get the pungent sentences which give body to the discussions. 
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EDITORIAL 

The most destructive of all forms of culture conflicts, war, al¬ 
though undeclared, is now raging in various parts of the world. Its 
growing frequency indicates tliat international relationships are in 
a period of transformation, that the old forms of social interrelations 
arc tottering, are being destroyed and disorganized. All of us arc 
intensely interested in this ruinous process and foreign problems 
stand in the forefront of our public interest. 

We must be aware, however, that internally our country is facing 
a series of wars in the form of culture conflicts, which arc just as 
serious, and in terms of our national welfare possibly even more 
grave than tlie fighting going on abroad. Our problems of race and 
immigrant relations, crime, family difficulties, recurring industrial 
crises, the growing rate of neuroticism and psychoses, suicide—all 
these and numerous other strifes indicate that our culture is also 
characterized by confusion, disorganization, and convulsions. Even 
those who prefer foreign problems to domestic ones to worry about 
are becoming increasingly aware that one form of our culture con¬ 
flicts, that growing from the existence of our racial and national 
minorities, is intensified by the influence of the propaganda emanat¬ 
ing from aggressive foreign dictatorships, which are trying to attract 
a large group of our foreign-born inhabitants and their American- 
born children to ideologies quite alien to our ways of thinking, 
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altliough tile duty of tliese citizens is, unquestionably, to render 
primary allegiance to tlie United States and not to die rulers of these 
foreign slates. The growing antagonism between tliese factions and 
the rest of the American people demonstrates that we have not 
solved the problem of our different cultural backgrounds. 

Since cliangc is basically inherent in all forins of societal life, com¬ 
plete cultural integration is beyond the bounds of possibility. In 
fact, dierc is Jio reason to suppose that it would be desirable. But we 
can do three deffnite things in ortlcr to reduce our social disorgan¬ 
ization, First, our culture change does not have to he left to die 
winds of cliancc, but can be directed along the lines which appear 
most desirable at the present time. Secoiid, in order to be able to 
guide it rationally and intelligently, we must gather as much em¬ 
piric knowledge as possible in the fields which are most troublesome 
today. Third, by knowing where we want to go and by having 
enough scientific information about the most pressing problems, we 
can take steps to reduce our culture conflicts, have them expressed 
in tile most useful and the least destructive way, and, in some cases, 
even eliminate those which arc socially wasteful. 

The following articles indicate some of the outstanding problems 
facing us in die field of culture conflicts today, describe some of die 
experiments leading toward an amelioration of die situation, and 
contemplate plans to give more direction to our culture changes. 
The burden of accomplishing most in these respects has been quite 
obviously assigned to our education, which remains, in our democ¬ 
racy, the most potent and effective social instrument of cliange and 
direction (in addition to die conservation of our social values). It 
can, by codrcHnating die efforts of all community agencies for tlie 
welfare of youdi and adults, discharge capably its function, dispel 
unfounded hatreds, prejudices, and myths, help to bring about a 
more united country facing the future with hope that it will remain 
secure and at peace widiin, ami develop, at the same time, an ideol¬ 
ogy of unity based, paradoxically cnougli, on culture differences, 

Joseph S, Roucek 



MINORITIES, A CHALLENGE TO AMERICAN 
DEMOCRACY 

MAtJRlCE R. DAVIE 
Yale UniversUy 

In many respects the most complete flowering of democracy has 
been in America. Belief in democracy is one of the cardinal traits 
of American culture. Recent developments in Europe, especially die 
rise of totalitarian states, have made all Americans, both old stock 
and recent arrivals, appreciate anew the advantages and privileges 
of a democratic order, particularly its freedom of speech and of die 
press. Only in the liberal atmosphere of a democracy, with a recog¬ 
nition of cultural differences, die granting of full rights of citizen¬ 
ship and of representation to all groups, is diere any real hope for 
minorities. By the same token, the basic test of a democracy is 
whether it can be extended to include representatives of different 
nadonalides and races on a basis of equality. It is this aspect of 
democracy diat I wish to examine here, widi reference to the situa- 
don in America. 

The establishment of a democracy by a homogeneous people widi 
a common history, culture, convictions, and aims is a relatively 
simple matter. The problem is to make it apply to diverse groups of 
different experience and culture. Our Constitution, the framework 
of our Government, was the work of a reladvely homogeneous 
group of people and was intended to be applied to themselves. The 
Negroes, for example, were not conceived as members of American 
society. Nor was Jelferson diinking of them when, as chief drafts¬ 
man of the Declaration of Independence, he wrote: “We hold these 
truths to be self-evident, that all men are created equal, that they 
are endowed by dieir Creator with certain unalienable Rights, that 
among these are Life, Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness.” The 
Constitution did not foresee tlic emancipation of the slaves nor the 
huge immigration that was to bring to America millions of people 
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representative of almost every race and nationality under the sun; 
it did not envisage the need of incorporating these diverse elements 
within the State. The problem has been to make both the Govern¬ 
ment and the ideology of the people fit the new conditions. To the 
extent that Negroes and odicr minorities are denied full participa¬ 
tion and equal treatment, to that extent docs American democracy 
fail of its avowed purpose; to that degree must it be qualified and 
the claims made for it restricted. 

The Negroes, for example, in the face of all the discrimination 
they suffer, may well ask: Is diis a democracy or a "white-ocracy”? 
Is the Constitution labeled “For Whites Only” ? The Negroes who 
have presented dicmseWcs in defense of their country in as large a 
proportion as the whites want to know why they should fight for 
democracy and be denied the right (in die SoutJi) to vote for it. Do 
we really have only nineteen and a half amendments to d\e Con¬ 
stitution, coundng the Thirtccndi, Fourtecndi, and Fifteenth—as 
DuDois once suggested—as merely half amendments? A few years 
ago a bill was introduced in the Mississippi Legislature requiting 
that the Constitution of the United States be taught in the public 
schools. The bill, sponsored by the American Lcgion> was about to 
pass when one of die legislators rose to warn the assembly that it 
would mean the teaching in Negro public schools of die three war 
amendments. The bill was immediately t.ibled and never came up 
again. How telling is the Negroes’ argument diat all dicy want in 
our democracy is for die spirit of the Declaration of Independence 
and of the Constitution of the United States to be applied to all citi¬ 
zens without fear or favor 1 Does die dominant white majority desire 
or intend to apply these principles to Negroes or are they reserved 
to whites? There is no greater challenge to American democracy, 
no more severe test of its institutions. 

Next to the Negroes, the greatest challenge to American democ¬ 
racy has been presented by Asiatic immigrants. Here again de¬ 
mocracy has faltered at the racial barrier, has seemed unable to 
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surmount primary race differences. Asiatics, alone among immi¬ 
grants, are denied the privilege of naturalization, although tlieir 
children born here can claim citizenship by right of birdi. Like tlie 
Negroes, they are in numerous States forbidden by law to inter¬ 
marry with whites. Even where intermarriage is not prohibited, 
social disapproval effects the same end. In tlieir efforts to earn a liv¬ 
ing and in social contacts they meet with discrimination and race 
prejudice. Thus politically and socially they are marked as a group 
apart. As long as tliese conditions obtain, their assimilation or ab¬ 
sorption into American society will never be complete. 

The European immigrant and his children have fared consider¬ 
ably better, yet they too have met with discrimination and prejudice. 
The situation is especially acute in the case of die alien, for dis¬ 
criminatory laws cannot constitutionally be applied to citizens. 
There are numerous State laws and local ordinances that exclude 
aliens from employment on public works and in certain businesses 
and occupations. Further exclusion is effected by trade-union re¬ 
quirements of citizenship as a qualification for membership and by 
die policy of individual concerns or departments thereof not to hire 
aliens. Nor do aliens, and in some respects dicir children, share 
equally with the native-born in the benefits of social security and 
other protective and welfare legislation. Always subject to discrim¬ 
ination and made die scapegoat for die ills afflicting a community, 
aliens are now experiencing a rising tide of prejudice. It is being 
claimed (with characteristic exaggeration) diat “aliens are taking 
away jobs from die native-born; more aliens are on relief propor¬ 
tionately than citizens; aliens and their children are chiefly respon¬ 
sible for crime and racketeering; millions of aliens arc here illegally, 
and are continuing to enter in violation of our laws.” Such is the 
latest tliemc song of a large part of the press, of certain members of 
Congress, and of certain patriotic societies in an effort to create a 
public opinion as unjust and dangerous to the best interests of the 
Nation as it is to the foreign-born in our midst. 
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Immigrants, even though naturalized, encounter prejudice on all 
sides and to some degree from all institutions and groups. Some¬ 
times this prejudice comes to die fore in organized opposition and 
hostility, as, for example, the aedvkies of die Native American Party 
of 1835, die Know-Nothing Order of 1850, the American Protective 
Association of the i88o‘s and early 1890’s, and the Ku Kliix Klan 
of the 1920’s. Tlicse and similar organizations arc evidence of a fear 
and distrust of immigrants and of hostility toward them that is 
latent in American society, ready to coinc to the surface and capable 
of being intensified by propaganda and organization. They usually 
appear in a time of business depression, following a period of large 
immigration. In the present depression the new factor of immigra¬ 
tion restriction has mollified the situation, yet the tide of prejudice 
against the foreign-born is rising. 

The feeling of prejudice against others is a natural human phe¬ 
nomenon, based on a recognition of differences—racial, cultural, 
social—between ourselves and others. It usually varies with tlie ex¬ 
tent of physical and cultural differences, the intensity of economic 
competition, and the number and degree of concentration of the 
foreign group. In America it is strongest against tlie Negroes, more 
Intense against Asiatics dian whites, and against southern and east¬ 
ern Europeans as contrasted with northern and western. This atti¬ 
tude is not peculiar to Americans nor to the dominant group. Every 
nationality is an in-group, preferring its own customs, manners, and 
ways, and looking with distrust, fear, or dislike on those of out¬ 
group members. The sociologist applies the term “etlinocentrism” 
to this universal tendency in which one’s own group is the center of 
everytiiing and all others arc scaled and rated witli reference to it. 
Only by contact, communication, mutual acquaintance, and coop¬ 
eration can cdinoccnlrism be lessened and only by complete assimi¬ 
lation, which will eliminate differences, can it disappear. 

Here is a task for education. There is no more important or poten¬ 
tially powerful agency in promoting assimilation and in substitut- 
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ing reason for prejudice, knowledge for misunderstanding. It must 
be a type of education tliat takes an objective and comparative point 
of view, one diat stresses the relativity of culture. By studying the 
institutions and mores of other peoples, one comes to realize tliat 
tlicrc is no absolute or best arrangement but that tlic culture of each 
people is an adjustment to its particular life situation. 

Minority groups as well as the native majority stand in need of 
such training, for all are etlinocentric and must make concessions to 
form a common culture. The minority groups see superior values in 
their own culture; at the very least it has die allure of die familiar. 
They desire to perpetuate it and to preserve a certain amount of 
separate community life. They must in particular be shown die 
advantages of adopting the language and other basic patterns of die 
nadon with which they have cast dieir lot. As long as they main¬ 
tain diemselves as a group apart, they will be subject to treatment as 
outsiders. 

The native group, on the other hand, tends to ignore die immi¬ 
grants’ cultural heritage and to assume that American culture is 
something already complete, unique, and greatly superior to that 
of die immigrant. They need to be taught that American culture, 
like all great cultures, has a long history and is composite; that it 
has inherited many elements from other peoples and other times, 
and is constantly adding to its heritage by borrowing. Cultural dif¬ 
fusion takes place through communication and contact with odicr 
peoples. The greatness of American culture is due in large part to 
the fact tliat the American people have been derived from many 
peoples who have brought witli them the elements of many cul¬ 
tures. The native group needs also to realize that American culture 
was not fixed in Colonial days. Culture is dynamic, since it is an 
adjustment to the conditions of life; and these are always changing. 
American culture has constantly been modified to meet new condi¬ 
tions and in this development all pcoplc.s here have shared, native 
and immigrant alike. Moreover, there is no single pattern to which 
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all minorities must adjust. The culture of no large and developed 
society is homogeneous as to details. There are cultural alternatives. 
Thus,the religion ofAraericausocietyisProtestandsm, Catholicism, 
Judaism, etc. Adherence to any one is characteristic of an American. 
Some one or more may be nationally or locally predominant and 
carry greater prestige, but all arc acceptable alternatives. 

The process of assimilation is in large part the incorporation of 
outsiders within the in-group so that both may now jointly attempt 
to solve their life problems with common convictions and aims, The 
degree of its attainment, in any given case, is directly proportionate 
to the willingness of die in-group members to extend their circle,to 
include such outsiders, and die willingness of tlic out-group mem¬ 
bers to join with them in adopdng their basic culture, while mak¬ 
ing contributions of their own, Thus far assimilation, especially 
witli reference to certain groups, has been incomplete. By the same 
token, American democracy has accordingly been limited. Further 
extension of the in-group to include on a basis of equality all the 
different nationalities and races in America is essential to the estab¬ 
lishment of a truly democratic society, It has not yet been demon¬ 
strated whether tills is possible. 



THE WIDER PHASES OF CULTURE CONFLICTS 


OTIS DURANT DUNCAN 

Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College 

The phrase “culture conflict” may suggest primarily racial and 
nationality conflicts to a large number of people. This is a very nar¬ 
row and inadequate interpretation of the term. In a given culture 
the racial question may have become definitely crystallized and the 
problem of assimilating foreign nationality groups may be either 
totally absent or of relative unimportance. Yet it would he:Q.reductio 
ad absurdum to conclude that in such a community there are no 
culture conflicts. Regardless of race and nationality there would be 
conflicts between religious beliefs, political ideologies, economic phi¬ 
losophies, and between such classes as politicians and taxpayers, the 
literate and illiterate, urban and rural groups, and numerous otlier 
strata and substrata of the population which owe their differences to 
cultural situations. 

In its broader phases culture conflict is a concomitant of (i) 
changes in the character of the culture, (2) changes in die popula- 
don arising from migration, vital processes and maturation, and 
social climbing, (3) social differentiations growing out of variations 
in the degree of intensity of udlization of specific culture traits, and 
(4) culture inertia. Sometimes also a question is raised whether cul¬ 
ture conflict is immanent within a homogeneous society living 
under conditions of extreme isoladon. It is rather hard to imagine 
the existence of a group into which new culture traits cannot leak 
from the outside. Also, it is inescapable that under the most rigid 
isolation there will be imperfect imitation, that is, a failure of on¬ 
coming generations to react to the culture pattern exactly as their 
parents did, and invention of new culture elements within the 
society. Furthermore, if we understand culture conflict to mean 
struggle for status, which arises as the culture situation undergoes 
modification in any form or degree whatever, it is an inevitable 
phenomenon in all societies. 
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Ctikurc conflict often originates in (i) biosocial, (2) socio-eco- 
nomic, (3) sociopolitical, and (4) psyckosocial differentiations of 
populations and groups. Admittedly, each of these classes of social 
differences among the members of a group or among groups is capa¬ 
ble of an infinite dissection and elaboration which cannot be at¬ 
tempted liere for lack of space. Equally as important as the origin 
and source of conflict arc its forms of manifestation. 

ConiUct may take the form of person-to-person combat and may 
range in scope from that to civil war. Combat involves physical vio¬ 
lence and die desire to vanquish an adversary. Ordinarily, when 
one of die contesting parties is subdued physical combat comes to an 
end, sometimes only temporarily. Probably the most stubborn form 
of conflict is that involving die struggle of abstract ideas, values, 
judgments, or supposed principles. In this form tlicre may be no 
desire to annihilate a foe but only a compensation for wiiat we call 
conscience or the ego. Struggles of this type may persist for genera¬ 
tions, as has been witnessed in the conflict of good and evil, of the 
scientific and the theological, the mechanistic and the viialistic the¬ 
ory of life, and the interminable struggle of labor and capital. 
Finally, tlierc are mock con fliers such as games which arc cojiflucted 
and ended according to predetermined rules, and symbolic conflict 
such as the rivalry of colleges which is kept .alive purposely by colors, 
emblems, tokens, and various means. In this last form there may be 
no issue at stake and nothing to win or lose except a sense of group 
loyalty to memories and ideals. 

There are various devices employed for waging class conflict. Po¬ 
litical disfranchisement, economic discrimination, class legislation, 
propaganda, education, social castes, liicinrchics, and an endless 
number of similar weapons are adopted for facilitating struggle. 
Paradoxical as it may seem, one of the most frcqiicntly employed 
group methods of carrying 011 conflict is by cooperation, especially 
when common ends arc being sought and when tlic odds against 
individuals arc overwhelming. Conflict and cooperation are simi- 
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lar to the upper and netlier blades of a pair of shears. They are 
obverse and reverse sides of die same thing. One of the most effec¬ 
tive methods of carrying on either personal or violent group conflict 
is to make the opponents angry by die use of ridicule, sarcasm, sur¬ 
prise attacks “below die belt,” falsification, and malicious abuse. 
There is an ancient saying diat “Whom the gods destroy, they first 
make mad,” Perhaps diis may account for the libelous calumnies 
perpetrated by politicians and military officials against their oppo¬ 
nents in the course of campaigns. Deception through appeals to van¬ 
ity is another effective aid in conflict. All diese and many other 
modes of attack or defense have been learned by the human race 
throughout ages of experience. A common characteristic of conflict 
in all of its aspects is that there is an effort to conceal bodi die 
weapons and die ammunition. The skillful combatant tries not to 
disclose his strategy until the time comes to use it in the hope that 
his opponent will not recognize his approach. 

Some types of culture conflict are ratlier subtle in character and 
in their manner of appearance. A concrete example of diis may be 
seen in the internal structure of the standard school curriculum 
which proposes to be an agent for the equalization of social differ¬ 
ences. But herein lies the conflict. The vested interests of groups 
resist being leveled down and ironed out. The State-adopted course 
of study attempts to indoctrinate die rural population with urban 
values which are often poorly adapted to the rural setting. As an 
illustration, the following verse appeared in one of the elementary 
language books which was used during the first decade of this 
century: 

If a lady on the street, 

Or my teaciier I should meet, 

From my hear! my cap I’d take, 

And a how like ihLs I’d make. 

Ten- and twclve-year-old country hoys memorized that dcleciahlc 
gem not only with superlative reluctance but also with incalculable 
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bewilderment, What tliey needed to know was the correct tl-iing to 
do i£ they met a woman driving a frightened horse along a road on 
which the mud was hub deep. They supposed people rode in the 
streets of cities, and tlicy knew it would be only a clownish act to 
rise up and take a bow to ladies riding in buggies and wagons. The 
sidewalk was the only conceivable public passage way on wliich 
such conduct would iiavc been tolerable even in town. Out in the 
country tiicrc were no sidewalks. The most tliat such attempts at 
acculturation could accomplish, in those days at least, was to make 
the youtli dissatisfied witli his own cultural milieu and to confuse 
him as to what he should do in another, and hence to produce 
conflict, 

Among the cultural characteristics of a group, probably there arc 
no more potent sources of conflict than differences in language, 
food, clothing, religion, and occupation. We dislike a person who 
speaks a language we do not understand, whetlier it be one that is 
wholly foreign or a dialectal variation of the mother tongue. A per¬ 
son who cats foods that arc taboo is a social outcast. If clothing worn 
is noticeably different from tliat decreed by fashion, it is a cause for 
adverse comment. Differences in religion have produced war and 
severe mass persecution, Furthermore, a man who makes his liv¬ 
ing by an unfamiliar occupation is likely to be branded as a rogue. 
In a well-integrated culture all tlicsc forms of behavior are regu¬ 
lated according to standards that are approved and accepted by the 
group. Hence, we have such processes as ‘‘civilization,” “American¬ 
ization,” “socialization,” and “assimilation,” to mention only a few 
that come to mind. 

Education itself is a process of leveling down and of smootliing 
off the differences among people having a common culture pattern 
to which they have not all made satisfactory accommodation. New 
knowledge which is imparted by education is a factor producing 
conflict because at first it is accessible only to a minority of the group. 
It runs counter to tradition, superstition, and even to previously 
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existing knowledge. In so doing it is met with opposition botli from 
tliose to whom it is given and from those who may not be in a posi¬ 
tion to receive it. Nothing is more familiar dian the coolness which 
meets the country boy who returns home from college. Frequently 
he must leave his native group and go where he is not known in 
order to enter his profession or business. The fact that he learns to 
speak correctly, acquires strange habits as to food, dress, and even 
religion renders him unlit for a place in his old group. 

On the otlicr hand, education, if extended laterally as well as ver¬ 
tically in tlie group, may have die effect of assuaging conflict. At 
die present time diere is a strong impetus behind adult education. 
Why ? The high school and the college have reached only a small 
proportion of the population. Adults on die outside have begun to 
question and to demand die why and wherefore of so much educa¬ 
tion. If, however, diey can be given some of its alleged benefits in a 
popularized form, it is thought they will become favorably disposed 
toward it. But this again is an extremely narrow point of view. Edu¬ 
cation in its broader aspects widens contacts, promotes understand¬ 
ing, cultivates tolerance, and facilitates adjustments. Through this 
widening of mental horizons people may come to understand tliat 
the heathen cleaves to his religion because it is die kind he was 
taught and not because of an inlierent total depravity. Farmers may 
learn, by change in perspective, that honest men can buy and sell 
grain or cotton, and that without such intermediaries the farmer 
himself would be in a sorry predicament. 

In its relation to culture conflict the function of education is to 
assist the group in gaining liberation from die inertia of a compara¬ 
tively static culture. It is not enough for education to impart new 
knowledge. It must relate that knowledge to the life habits of peo¬ 
ple if it is to be expected to become a powerful force in lessening the 
intensity of culture conflicts. Undoubtedly, a form of education diat 
teaches a rural lad what to do if by accident he meets a lady on the 
street, and does not lead him to .see the parallel between that knowl- 
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edge and tiic situations which face him everyday on the farm, 
scarcely can be calculated to help him make tl\e needed adjustments 
to his own culture. 

In tl)is discussion an attempt has been made to set fordi dogmati¬ 
cally the general thesis tliat culture conflict is everywiierc, In doing 
that, it has been asserted that conflict is an accompaniment of cul¬ 
ture change and of differentiations in die social groii]) with refer¬ 
ence to tlieir culture, U has been posited tliat conflict revolves around 
die social and institutional structure of die society when changes 
occur in the culture. Then it has been pointed out diat conflict 
assumes radicr definite generalized forms and that diere are defi¬ 
nite mediods and devices by which culture conflicts are carried on. 
Finally, it has been suggested that conflicts grow into the culture by 
(i) die tendency of a given culture trait to impose itself upon a more 
or less unsuspecting part of the population and (2) by die differen¬ 
tiations which seemingly evolve within the group itself, such as 
variations in food, clothing, and odicr habits. The ultimate task, 
dicn, is to show how, once the processes of conflict arise and are in 
motion, education, not simply in the formal sense, may act ns a miti¬ 
gating factor. The Writer is wholly aware of the limitations of the 
purely subjective and speculative approach that has been made to 
this problem. If, Jiowcver, the discussion has done nodiing more 
than to focus critical and analytical dioughtupon a perplexing phe¬ 
nomenon and to suggest tangible ways in whicli it can be under¬ 
stood, its objective has been gained. 



CULTURE CONFLICTS AND THE WELFARE 
OF YOUTH 

M. M. CHAMBERS 

American Youth Commission of the American Council on Education 

“Culture is the sum total of die ways of doing and thinking, past 
and present, of a social group,” says Emory S. Bogardiis; and Robert 
E. Park has convincingly pointed out that die individual comes to 
share the aims and purposes diat find expression in social institu¬ 
tions, dius becomes conscious of his rights and duties, achieves a 
status, conceives a role for himself, and acquires a personality. Hence 
it would appear tliat no comprehensive consideration of die care 
and education of youth could overlook the frequent and pervasive 
phenomena denoted by the term “culture conflict.” 

So it is that the American Youdi Commission of the American 
Council on Educadon, in its several recent and current studies, has 
incidentally noted in different places the existence and effects of 
clashing cultures. Contrasts of the type here in view may occur 
among racial, national, or regional cultures, or between the folk¬ 
ways of an agrarian and an urbanized society, or even between those 
aptly characterized as of two different chronological periods, where 
the earlier have projected themselves in part into die later time. The 
importance of culture conflicts in the life of youdi is augmented by 
the increasing mobility of population and the acceleradon of social 
change which mark our day. The usual effects of culture conflicts 
were well summarized by Professor Park when he indicated that 
they may provoke mass movements, or may manifest themselves in 
family disorganization, in delinquency, or in functional derange¬ 
ment of the individual mentality. Let it be added that these same 
conflicts, if successfully harmonized by assimilation or otherwise, 
may and often do produce an enrichment of personality and refine¬ 
ments and diversifications of die general culture not otherwise 
attainable. 
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Among tl\e interesting and significant forms of cultural inter¬ 
actions which have been reported or arc now being studied by the 
American Youtli Commission may be noticed; (1) the current con¬ 
flict between tlie persistent folkways and thought-configurations of 
our pioneer agrarian era and the realities of our industrialized and 
urbanized age, with its inescapable but slowly accepted implications 
for die evolution of social organization; (2) the diminishing but yet 
significant contrasts between the culture patterns of farm, village, 
small-town, and large urban comniumtics, and the limitations they 
tend to impose upon stay-at-home and migrant youth; (3) tl\e role 
of theNegro in American regional culture in tlic Soutli and North; 
and (4) the impact between Anglo-Saxon and Latin American ra¬ 
cial and national cultures in a southwestern city. 

CHANGED ECONOMIC SCENE 

One of die first major projects of the American Youth Commis¬ 
sion was a survey involving interviews with a sampling of 13,528 
persons between the ages of sixteen and twenty-four in the State of 
Maryland. One conclusion emphasized in Howard M. Bell’s report 
of diis survey is tliat tlie economic status of tlic family is now a much 
more powerful determinant of the destiny of children and youth 
than in earlier days, when our predominantly agrarian social organ¬ 
ization was simpler and die undeveloped frontier offered economic 
independence at die cose of work and hardship. In odicr words, be¬ 
ing near the bottom of the economic heap in a complex industrial 
society is far different from being poor in a pioneer community on 
the edge of a virgin wilderness. Bell discerns diat poverty, inade¬ 
quate schooling, early marriage, and large families go hand in. hand, 
forming a downward spiral in which the youth often fails to reach 
any higher occupational and economic status than his father occu¬ 
pied. 

The dominant ideas of the generation of Americans that pro¬ 
duced the philosophy of Horatio Alger arc in extensive coiifiictwiih 
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the actualities of our streamlined age, in which sheer lack of any 
opportunity for employment has created an arid waste period be¬ 
tween school-leaving and job-finding for millions of youth. The con¬ 
flict retards the development of essential social services for youth, 
commensurate with modern standards. 

What is needed ? I quote Bell: “Along with the expansion of such 
existing agencies as full-time and part-time schools, employment 
offices, and community recreation centers, new agencies, such as 
vocational ‘clinics,’ should be created. These should be especially 
adapted to serve the needs of youth for whom formal school educa¬ 
tion is no longer desirable.”* The report also recommends an ex¬ 
tended program of student aid, and such other measures as may be 
necessary to create a “less fictitious equality of opportunity,” 

CONTINUED MIGRATION CITYWARD 

The American Youtli Commission’s various studies of rural youth 
have disclosed that the prolificacy of farm families, especially in the 
“poor-land” areas, where much of the agriculture is economically 
submarginal, and the displacement of man power by machinery on 
productive farms create a surplus rural-youth population for whom 
migration seems inevitable.’ Further striking evidence of this likeli¬ 
hood comes in answer to one of the queries put to young persons in 
Maryland, where the net change in place of residence, as among 
farm, village, small-city, and large-city youth, if each had his pref¬ 
erence, would result in a gain of 36 per cent in the youtli population 
of large cities and their immediate suburbs, with a corresponding 
loss of nearly 60 per cent from villages and lesser losses from small 
cities and farms. 

^Howard M. Bell, “Yoxuli TcH Their Story,” p. 156. In the Report of tlic American Youth 
Commission survey of youtli in Maryland (Washington, D.C.: American Coimcil on Edu¬ 
cation, 1938), 373 pages. 

* Homer P, Rainey and collaborators, How Fare American Yanth? Especially Chapter VI, 
pp. 95-it8, contributed by Bruce L. Melvin (New York; D. Applcion-Ccniury Company, 
1937). 186 pages. 
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What Jiappens to the farm or village youth when he migrates 
to a metropolitan area? What does he need to equip him to sustain 
himself in the new environment? At present lie must find employ¬ 
ment in some nonagricultural pursuit with which lie is unfamiliar 
and for which he has almost certainly had no effective vocational 
training. Consequently lie is often found in the lowest unskilled 
jobs where liours are long and wages a mere pittance. Unskilled 
in any trade, often unsynipatlictic or suspicious toward labor organ¬ 
izations, he is easily exploited and tends to depress the level of the 
whole labor market, with himself at the bottom of the heap. The 
answer, say ruraUlife experts, is realistic vocational training in 
nonagricultural occupations for that portion of rural youth who 
are about to migrate cityward. For those wlio remain on ilic farm, 
the answer is education including vocational agriculture and, above 
all, programs of community recreation and informal education, 
which will enable them to restore and improve a vigorous and 
distinctive American rural culture replete with the historic folk 
songs and dances of other days and other nations, the crafts, the 
libraries, the atliledcs, and social diversions that .satisfy the social 
urges of young people and compete with the commcrciaUzed 
amusements of city and town with success sufficient at least to 
prevent die rural community from losing all semblance of cul¬ 
tural cohesion. 


minority races and NATIONALITIKS 

One of every ten American youth is a Negro, and, as Edwin R. 
Embree and others have repeatedly empjiasizcd, the welfare of 
the nine is in large degree inseparably hound up with that of the 
tenth. Despite considerable migration northward and cityward, the 
bulk of the Negro population is still in the cotton belt, living under 
a system of agricultural labor and land tenure which is a perversion 
of the old ante-bellum plantation culture. Designed in keep the 
Negro in perpetual poverty and ignorance, the system oppresses 
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laborers and tenants of both races alike, and pulls down the level 
of civilization in the whole region; and emigration visits its evil 
consequences upon distant States and cities. There is a consensus 
among informed persons diat the key to the situation is better 
public education for both races in die Soudi, for it is chiefly by 
this means that disease is conquered, economic opportunities cre¬ 
ated, prejudice softened, and tolerance built up. The demonstrated 
financial inability of some southern States to support a program 
of public education attaining modern standards is one of several 
powerful arguments for the speedy granting of Federal aid to the 
States for general education. 

No more will be said here of the adjustment of the Negro, in 
view of die fact that Professor Davie writes of it in a companion 
article and since die American Youdi Commission has only re¬ 
cently initiated a study of it from which conclusions will not be 
available for some dme. This study is under the guidance of an 
advisory committee of distinguished sociologists and educators of 
both races, and has a stalf of white and Negro scholars and in¬ 
vestigators at work at several centers in die South and in a large 
nortliern city. In these centers, by means of interviews and case 
studies, the effects of race conflict upon the personality of Negro 
youdi in varying situations are being probed. It may be hoped that 
some illumination of hitherto little-known aspects of culture con¬ 
flict between die races and between South and North will result, 
with inklings as to how dieir social cost may be lessened. 

IN THE SOUTHWEST 

Simultaneous with its survey of youdi in Maryland discussed 
above, the American Youth Commission conducted similar surveys 
in Miuicie, Indiana, and Dallas, Texas. The latter city has two sub- 
standal racial and national minorities: Negroes and Mexicans. Tlic 
summary of Jack Robertson’s chapter on Negro youth is quotable: 
“One cannot Kelp but share die discouragement so many of these 
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youth feel—that America should permit to continue conditions 
of ill housing, meagre education, lack of employment, low wages, 
and dearth of educational opportunities, coupled with racial antag. 
onism and isolation,” Of the Mexican minority, most sympathetic 
students are aware that one cannot understand these people unless 
one is familiar with their cultural heritage, and tliat the basis of 
die “Mexican problem” is culture conflict. Its ultimate solution 
awaits a wide diffusion among Americans of the ability to recog¬ 
nize and appreciate the admirable elements among the Mexican 
culture traits, which include patience in craftsmanship, love of 
art, music, the dance, and of beauty in various forms, along with 
a tendency to be indifferent to wcaldi and to liavc few and simple 
wants. It is equally essential tliat Mcxican-Americans learn to com¬ 
prehend and espouse the best features of our Anglo-Saxon tradi¬ 
tions. Here educational opportunity enters the picture, and tlie 
obligation arises to offer Mexican youtli in the United States voca- 
donal training diat will be economically valuable as well as in¬ 
struction that will advance their understanding of the national and 
regional problems of government, economics, and social progress. 
Robertson has rightly emphasized dial such an educational pio- 
gram for Mexican youdi should give proper place to tlieir char¬ 
acteristic interests in music and handicrafts.* 

ENRICHMENT OF CULTURE niROUGH INTERACTION 

To recapitulate tlie four types of culture conflicts just noticed, 
one must not fail to observe tliat our pioneer agrarian folkways 
fostered a rugged honesty, an individual resourcefulness, and a 
forthright self-reliance which are not to be one whit disparaged, 
but indeed honored and perpetuated as we move toward a greater 
social interdependence, Our later rural and village culture contains 
elements tliat merit strengthening ratlicr tlian elimination in a 

* Jack Robertson, A Study of Youth t^efiUand Serpicetin Dailat, Texat (Washington, D.C.: 
Amctican Youth Cocnmlsswn of the American Council on Rducntion, 1937), 324 paitcs. 
mimeographed. 
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largely urbanized society. The regional culture of die South should 
and in fact must continue to evolve along a distinctive regional 
design. The Negro and other racial and national minorities bring 
to us culture traits which diversify our total pattern and often 
counterbalance tlie grimness and tension that sometimes develop 
too prominently out of die Anglo-Saxon heritage. 

To the youth among us, whether urban, rural, or of different 
racial or national backgrounds, we owe educadonal and recre¬ 
ational programs through which they may achieve a softening of 
cultural discords and a syndiesis of cultural values from diverse 
origins. To themselves and to society they owe the will to learn 
and the endiusiasm to play well their parts in carrying on and 
refining a versatile and harmonious American culture. 



CULTURli CONFLICTS AND RECENT INTELLECTUAL 

IMMIGRANTS 

CLARA \V. MAYER 

The Netv School for SocuU Research 

In tlie uUimate sense of education and of culture, tlicrc can be 
no conflicts. Education is the dynamic life process Uiat makes us 
bearers and builders of culture; competent and independent con¬ 
tributors toward understanding life and carrying it forward on its 
various levels, physical, intellectual, and moral. When experi¬ 
mental physics turns up a fact in conflict with the body of phys¬ 
ical doctrine, it is notlung more than a new and interesting prob¬ 
lem, an area demanding more concentrated endeavor. Apparent 
culture conflicts arc similar temporary stages on the way to a larger 
culture, a life with more content, individuals more capable of 
coping wiiii it and enjoying it. 

In this setting the recent immigration of imcllccuials must be 
visuali2,cd. Because it is just over live years old, extremely young 
to be appraised Cor its social-spiritual effects, the following pages 
will be confined to the group that I have known best and worked 
with in almost dai ly contact since September 1933. 

Any migradon of importance is inspired by crucial events in 
the life of die individual, often of society or at least of a limited 
portion of it. The open eye of the traveler in a foreign country opens 
wider under the impact of a decisive break with the past and a 
relatively unknown future. The latter means rejuvenation, die 
former a new maturity. For the young intellectual beginning his 
career, no more stimulating opportunity could be given dian in 
these United States at this time; it is like a breeze to a sail. 

But let us think of the group of early and late middle age, and 
established reputation. Momentum had largely superseded strug¬ 
gle, distinction was assumed unless mediocrity was provctl, talents 
were promoted and handicapscoinpcnsatcd by intimate knowledge 
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of milieu, by friendships, co-workers, and the material helps that 
position commands. In some respects, life was too easy. Then came 
die shock drat culminated in migration. The immigrant was de¬ 
nuded of all nonessentials, and some essentials. In many respects, 
life began again, overwhelmingly, with a confusion of telescoped 
impressions held in suspense until they began to organi2e around 
die values and experiences witli enough vitality to survive trans¬ 
planting—purification, sdmuladon. A vasdy wider horizon 
emerged from the youdi and space of America as it replaced the 
age and congestion of Europe. At die same dmc, it became neces¬ 
sary to reconquer position, to compensate hospitality, and to justify 
election to a kinder destiny than had been vouchsafed to many 
in a similar predicament. 

Immigrants who make the grade in these circumstances have un¬ 
dergone a double selective process in their countries of origin and of 
adoption. The first is no guarantee of the second, for early success 
often weakens resistance and dulls initiative. Indeed, one may say 
with Sir Arthur Salter diat it is only tlie second effort in the lives 
of individuals or of nations that is proof of moral strengdi. America 
may well be making her second great effort along with her new 
immigrants for she is at the threshold of social and economic prob¬ 
lems demanding diac even wealth be husbanded, that there be a 
limit to waste, even of vast resources. “Opportunity was the watch¬ 
word of 1925, security is the slogan of 1939” These are the words 
of an immigrant who was a visitor in. 1925, and tliis is a change 
deriving added significance from the events that led to the recent 
immigration. 

The war generation of the totalitarian countries, in particular 
die emigrants of that generation, have probably undergone very 
nearly a maximum of human experience in the allotted time—war, 
revolutions, left and right, with corresponding cli.inges of govern¬ 
ment, inflation and deflation, emigration with all that it implies. 
They have learned, as few of us have had the opportunity, from 
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seeing theory put into practice. The generalized result has been 
rejection of dogma uncritically applied in practical politics, 
rejection of tl\e revolutior\ary mediod and of underlying radical 
ideologies, especially of class antagonisms as tile means to social 
betterment. Of the many claims diat America may still advance 
toward being a promised land to die immigrant, probably none 
is more generally recognized even by erstwhile radicals tlian the 
absence of tlic ideology of die class struggle. It proved not only 
ineffectual but it contributed to the destruction of die very values 
it was designed to protect and advance. The revolutionary method 
was no less desttuctive, proving, if proof were necessary, that social 
disorder and violence, far from being die way to a better system, 
grow more dangerous witli the same modern techniques, which 
rightly used would bring about evoludonary change. The further 
attempt to apply in politics the ready-made dogma of any creed, 
without considering in detail the concrete situation to which it is 
to apply, liad its full disastrous tryout in die totalitarian countries. 
It converted ardent devotees of political “isms” into practical men 
who have learned, to their cost, that a pardcular situadon demands 
its own soludon, albeit with due regard to the ultimate goals of 
social justice. 

Such is die new maturity, die significance of die second chance 
that proceeds on the heritage of a full experience. Positive and 
negative circumstances may help or hinder. Of the former, prob¬ 
ably one of die most potent is membership in a group, called upon 
to continue its own profession of teaching for the sake not only 
of conserving individual talent but of salvaging what was best in 
the system of which it was a part and of which it might well be 
the sole survivor; imbued with a resulting sense of individual and 
collective responsibility, indeed of eiccdon; given the opportunity 
jointly to develop the assimilative process widi the mutual help 
and criticism of the normal rather than tlic too friendly or un¬ 
friendly environment. For the effeedveness of the intellectual in- 
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dividually, his professional field is important according to the de¬ 
gree in, which it varies from country to country, which again de¬ 
pends pardy on the relative importance of theory and practice. 
The knowledge of concrete, practical detail, which is a matter of 
time and of intimate living with a community, can scarcely be 
reacquired; as an investment of capital it is largely lost in the new 
environment. On die other hand, a subject very abstraedy handled 
can in general count less on the interest of an American public. 
Habitual use of a foreign language, which is a handicap to all, 
is a greater handicap to some from die standpoint of fluent subtle 
expression; embodying as it does the genius of die Anglo-Saxon 
people, which is pardcular and concrete, it acts as a corrective to 
German and Italian habits of mind tending toward die abstract 
and philosophical 

In analyzing the factors diat make for die effeedveness of the 
intellectual immigrant or, for that matter, of any other immigrant, 
probably none is more important than the welcome given by the 
new community. In diis instance it has been more than cordial; 
it was extended prior to arrival and has continued widi uninter¬ 
rupted warmth. Moreover, most of the differences in the academic 
setup here and abroad have been regarded by the newcomers as 
assets rather than drawbacks. With the college intermediate be¬ 
tween the secondary school and graduate study, the doctor’s degree 
here ceases to be the inevitable presupposition of all higher educa¬ 
tion as it is abroad, and graduate students are, generally speaking, 
more highly selected. Democracy as a way of life, deeper than any 
form of government, removes barriers between students and teach¬ 
ers, who are no longer authorities imparting authoritative and 
perhaps remote wisdom but who proceed rather on the basis of 
reasoning, prepared to give and take in informal discussion. All 
audiences, whether made up of students or of outside groups, arc 
found to be independent, tolerant, interested—interested, to be 
sure, more in current events tlian in their Iiistorical explanation. 
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perhaps because history is not so obviously witl\ us, in America, 
except in so far as it forms part of our Jiabitual thinking as free 
men. This is American bedrock, formerly self-evident to the point 
of being unconscious or, as Vandcrvclde put it, taken for granted 
as air is taken for granted, equally indispensable. Children arc the 
most direct route to the self-evident in a society; dicy have the un¬ 
conscious quick responsiveness of youth—their response to these 
United States has been overwhelming, die call of youth to youth, 
tl\c vanguard in the assimilative process of d^c family. 

In casting up die balance, we have as positive assets experience 
that is invaluable, especially in the case of die intellectual immi¬ 
grant who knows experience to be a part of bis capital and who 
is accustomed to chinking of it critically rather than to take it for 
granted. Wc Iiavc the humanity and the purification tliat comes 
from losing one’s pedestal and being again on one’s own. We 
have die individual and the group sense of responsibility of those 
"saved for a purpose,” superimposed upon a twofold moral selec¬ 
tion. Wc have on the debit side die energy consumed in the strug¬ 
gle, including a capital of experience that is not traiispormble and 
varying from the negligible to the significant according to one’s 
field of activity. 

In a brilliant discussion by Dr. Hans Speier, entitled "Social 
Conditions of the Intellectual Exile,”* lie remarks that the old 
universality of the mind has been thoroiiglily shaken in one re¬ 
spect. "There exists an international market for useful specialists, 
but parochial groups claim the supreme loyalties of the intellectual.” 
This is tliQ partial statement of a strange paradox. Tlie specialist 
today is permitted an international market because Jii.s interna¬ 
tionalism is incidental, not of the cssense; but the universality, the 
internationalism of the intellectual, is the goal of culture, oudawed, 
therefore, in some parts of the world. Totalitarian governments 
have set out to patent their own brand of universality, whicli is a 

^Social Research, IV, No. 3 (September 1937), pp. 3i6"3a8. 
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new and comprehensive provincialism, embracing logic, ethics, 
and law. Their aim is to extend the quarantine imposed on their 
own people by shoudng so loudly and continuously that it may 
render futile the shouting of others, by printing more prolitically, 
and by spying more pervasively. The migration of the intellectual 
in tliis sense represents die defeat of die home government and 
a reassertion of die universality of culture, wliich Would have been 
denied had he remained in Germany or in Italy. It is an assertion 
diat die condnuity of life depends more on culture dian on soil, 
for culture wa$ the primary issue in 1933. The battle has been 
joined around the world not in the struggle of culture versus culture 
in any sense in which culture has meaning, but in the struggle of 
culture versus the attempt to dictate and universalize a preferred 
brand of ignorance. 

Gradually, but widi accelerating speed, tlie United States is pool¬ 
ing the ideas and experiences of tlie world, not merely of former 
but likewise of present democracies. Gradually but certainly tlie 
conviedon is growing that a principal crisis of civilization will 
be met and faced in die United States. Against the uldmate de¬ 
cision we need the intellectual and moral capital of mankind of 
which the intellectual immigrants of today are not a negligible 
portion, 



SOME EXPERIMENTS IN CULTURAL PLURALISM 


MA.UR1CBS. HAMMOND 
New Yor^ Unwently 

Public-school teachers and administrators should be aware of 
some of the early indications of tlic problems in intercultural edu¬ 
cation. If tliey study die census reports of their schools, tliey may 
be surprised to iind diat many of the old settlers have been re¬ 
placed by people who have come to the United States rather re¬ 
cently. The so-called Yankee stock refers to tlicm as “foreigners.” 

“Isn’t it too bad to build beautiful school buildings and iill them 
with foreigners" is a remark rather freely used in many areas. 
The administrators have been criticized for not restraining die 
foreign students in tlic matter of prizes, honors, and scholarships. 
A few well-organized pressure groups as well as influential indi¬ 
viduals have caused much embarrassment for teachers. One prin¬ 
cipal reported a case where a member of his board of education 
threatened him with a beating because his son had been asked to 
work in a group with a Polisli boy. 

The parcnt-tcachcr organizations have served a worthy purpose, 
but in many instances die parents from minority groups are not 
made to feel welcome. If those parents do attend meetings, they 
are indirectly encouraged to sit togcdier on one side of the room 
which is referred to as “die foreigner side." 

In the rural areas, particularly, the Yankee farmers band together 
in cooperative work and leave their new neighbors to work out 
the problems for themselves. Sometimes tliey are quite dishonest 
in their dealings with them. One farmer sold a horse with the 
heaves to his Russian neighbor for a substantial sum under the 
pretense that the horse was perfect. Not being an expert judge of 
sound horses, the Russian farmer trusted his neighbor. A few days 
after the transaction, while at the county store, he was asked how 
he liked his new horse. Still unaware of the true situation he said. 
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“Me no like him, he cough too much.*’ Needless to say, the trans¬ 
action tended to deepen die channel of misunderstanding between 
the two men as well as other members of his group. Many more 
situations could be cited, but it is sufficient to say diat every time 
a person is dishonest with anodier die element of trust is lost 
forever. 

The home influences on the children cause them to form cliques 
at school. They resent the sharing of experiences widi eacli other, 
and gradually arrive at die point where they delight in cheating 
a member of die minority group in the classroom or on the play¬ 
ground. 

The quesdon arises immediately, what can we do to break down 
diese unhealthy atdtudes and build an appreciation of all the cul¬ 
tural groups ? 

First of all, the leaders of young people must have a sympatlietic 
understanding themselves. Too often they appear to have lost dieir 
prejudices but actually they have not done so. As long as every- 
tliing runs along smoothly no difficulty will arise, but die moment 
a member of a different nationality group irritates die teadier she 
is liable to resort to anger and remark, "what can you expect of 
the so and so anyhow ?” However, if our leaders do have a sincere 
appreciation of all groups and can overlook the trivial matters of 
speech, dress, and racial characteristics, tliey will be able to estab¬ 
lish a more sympathetic understanding of all the races. Francis 
Greenwood Peabody emphasized tlie necessity for a sustaining and 
unfailing supply of patience—^patience with diverse temperaments 
and uncongenial desires; a glad consent to give children their own 
lives and to refrain from complaint or dictation. 

The formation of classes for adults of different cultural back¬ 
grounds where all may work together in a truly democratic way 
is one of die best mctliods to change the antagonistic attitudes 
which are so prevalent in almost all of our communities. There 
are two outstanding examples of this procedure. In the Maplewood 
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Junior High Scliool (New Jersey) die teachers offered tlieir services 
CO die adult-education classes in die evening. The plan was so pop- 
uLar that it was necessary to move to the senior high school in order 
that more people could participate. Each year they have over three 
diousand participants who democratically organize any class diat 
is desired. They decided to cliargc themselves a small fee for gen¬ 
eral expense, but aside from iliat all instruction is free, Here is a 
good example from a rural area: The Van Honiesvillc Central 
School, Van Horncsvillc, New York, was organized in 1929 . Al¬ 
most immediately, adults of various nationalities began to remark 
that they wished tlicy could attend school again. The teachers and 
parents made a tentative list of course offerings and circularized 
die whole central district. From die results of the survey, a definite 
program was established and the regular teachers conducted die 
classes free of charge. The bus drivers offered tlicir services and 
the board of education loaned die school busses for evening use. 
Eighteen courses were given die first year in addition to the public 
forums and educational motion pictures at a cost of two cents per 
person per niglit. The courses in homcmaking, agriculture, busi¬ 
ness, science, and music were most popular. It was particularly 
interesting to study the homcmaking class because there were 
six nationalities represented in die group of forty ladies and one 
young man. At the close of the term, regular graduation exer¬ 
cises were held and each person received a diploma which listed 
the number of class sessions in each course lie had attended. Thus 
the vicious practice of gossip in that community was changed to 
interesting discussions of mutual experiences of diese members 
of various nationality groups at night school. 

Many schools are organizing special assembly programs to bring 
out the cultural contributions of the nationalities represented in 
the student body, n.s, for instance, at the Benjamin Franklin Junior 
High School (New York City), the Franklin K. Lane High 
School (Brooklyn, New York), or the Ocean Side High School 
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(Ocean Side, New York). Sometimes the children are assisted by 
tlieir adult friends and parents, especially if they sponsor a pro¬ 
gram in music or art. 

Fortunately, restrictions of race, color, and creed for teachers 
arc gradually being removed in certain communides. There are 
still, however, too many administrators and boards of education 
who refuse to employ a reasonable number from die representa¬ 
tive groups in their communities. It is quite common to find 75 
per cciit of a school’s enrollment made up of a certain nationality 
widi only one or two teachers to represent dieir cultural back- 

Good health is one of the first prerequisites for a successful 
incercultural program. One of the stereotypes in die public mind 
is that “foreigners” and dieir children have “dirty necks” and 
soiled clothing. It is almost padietic to read in the school column 
of a newspaper diac “wc liad our physical examination last week,” 
knowing well that there arc 500 children enrolled and that die 
examinations were given by one doctor with a little assistance 
from the teachers or a nurse. Practically no follow-up work is 
used and, as a result, die parents have lost faith in the school 
doctor and the reports which arc sent liome. One administrator 
found in a recent survey of his own school system that less dian 
two per cent of the parents attempted to correct the defects noted 
on tlic health card from the school. Until this situation is reme¬ 
died, the task of intcrcultural education is going to be very 
difficult. 

Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, president of Columbia University, 
in his address at the first assembly this year expressed the fear 
that the school, tiic home, and the church had failed to train 
youth for the “goo{l life.” For our purpose wc should be mindful 
of the rather recent trend in ccnlrali'/ecl religious education in 
rural areas, settled predominantly by iinniifp'ant stock. In the 
little churches which have been vacant for ninny years, or prac- 
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tically so, ojie may find exceedingly interesting programs guided 
by trained leaders who are able to solicit ti\e cooperation of all 
tlic minority groups in die territory. Around Van Hornesville, 
for instance, sectarian lines have been forgotten and a true Chris¬ 
tian. way of living seems to be returning. The financial contribu¬ 
tions arc pooledj all religious efforts arc united; all experiences 
are shared. 

Tlic celebration of .special holidays is an cstablislicd custom in 
this country, but the definition of “special” is limited. The pre¬ 
dominant English group has determined the days which shall be 
set apart for observance. If we should argue drat the schools and 
public places sliould be closed on holidays of all groups, we would 
probably do little else. However, there arc ways of recognizing 
the majority of these days without interfering witli die regular 
duties.' Appropriate assembly programs, parent-teacher meetings, 
homeroom and club programs which may be sponsored by the 
different races will add much to tlic spirit of die school, and make 
all the people feel that tlicy have a real resjionsibility in the cul¬ 
tural development of tlie community, Wc used to feel that people 
coming to our country should drop their customs, habits, and 
language and adopt die ones they found in the new land. Much 
too late, we discovered diat our guests had something to con¬ 
tribute to onr culture, if it may be called by that term. A. J. Cronin 
must have been conscious of the beauty in the simple life, be¬ 
cause in The Citadel he refers to the Welsh miners as people who 
found pleasure in their homes, in the chapel halls, and on the 
Rugby foothril ground at die top of tlie town. He goes on to say 
that their prevailing passion was a love of classical music. It was 
not uncommon to hear the strains of a Beethoven sonata or a 
Chopin prelude coming from one of the poor homes. Yet when, 
these people come to this country they arc supposed to give up 

‘ Wr, Wallace House, instructor in dramaiic art, New "York University Sclit)ol oi Ecliicaiion, 
has cxpctjMentcd wiiij special assembly programs whicii arc designed lo create a better 
understanding of ctU cultural groups lliiougti tlic use oC music and comnuinUy singing. 
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their cultural background because we have been prone to look 
down upon their kind as “uneducated,” “uncultured,” and 
“crude,” not aware that they have a great appreciation for the 
culture of others as well as of their own. 

perhaps this article is too severe because there are numerous 
communities where the minorities and the dominant groups are 
amalgamating their activities to such an extent that there is a 
true spirit of democracy. The plea here is to encourage a greater 
number of schools to organize their intercultural programs in 
order that the idea of cooperation and good will toward all may 
prevail. 



SHARING CULTURIi VALUES 


RACHJ-L DAVIS-DuBOIS 

Seyuice Burenn for Intgrcultural Education 

Much is being said and written about the Jiced for developing 
“tolerance” in America n life. Should we not ask ourselves whether 
in a democracy tolerance is enough? If one may define democ¬ 
racy as “shared experiences and conclusions democratically ar¬ 
rived at,” is it not clear tJiat merely being tolerant of the presence 
of various cultural groups in American life is not sharing cultural 
experiences? If our present culture is in a growing rather than 
a finished state, then the future American culture will be rich 
in so far as we now develop an atmosphere in which members 
of all these groups can share with each otlier the best of tlieir 
social values, customs, and folkways. It is obvious that such a 
condition does not now prevail. This paper aims to point to some 
results of a lack, of sharing cultural values and some possibilities 
of sharing such values. 

In the motion picture The River, we arc shown in a gripping 
way how our natural resources are wasted because of the wanton 
cutting down of our great forests. Over and over, as we watch 
the picture unfold, comes the theme song, "We built a hundred 
cities, but at what a cost!” 

Even more tragic is the fact that America’s cultural resources 
also are being wasted because of the tremendous pressure for 
every one to act alike, think alike, be alike. There was a social 
worker who in a survey on Americanization wrote on her family 
visitation card, “Not Americanized yet—still eating Italian food." 
There was a song being sung in some of our schools: 

Their daddies may be Irish, German, 

Jew, or Dutch, 

But if they’re born in Yankee land, 

The rest don*t coiwt for much. 
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There was Sammy, the maladjusted Jewish boy who was not 
encouraged Lo be a Jew and not allowed to be a non-Jew. And 
so, as Louis Adamic points out in liis recent book My America, 
there are at least thirty million second-generation young people 
so ashamed of their cultural backgrounds tliat they tend to be¬ 
come too shy, or too aggressive, or at most hang back from any 
creative effort at citizenship. 

The elJect of an assumed superiority attitude on die part of 
the so-callcd dominant-group members is no less tragic. There 
was a New England clubwoman who said of a boy by the name 
of Berzeki when lie received the prize for writing the best essay 
about the League of Nations: “Isn’t it too bad the prize wasn’t 
won by an American! You know what I mean, one whose ances¬ 
tors came over on the Mayflower.” The members of die large 
group of Americans whom tliis woman represents cannot be cre¬ 
ative citizens in a dynamic society, for most of their energy goes 
into rationalizing themselves, into thinking of themselves as 
superior to whole groups of people. 

Creation demands an energy which comes from a faidi in one’s 
self—a love of life and all expressions of life, a faith tliat will 
bring about a revolution from diis period of mutual strangulation 
to one of cooperation, national and international, economically, 
politically, and culturally. Of course it must be done simultane¬ 
ously on all three fronts. But if we can really adopt the slogan of 
the National Conference of Christians and Jews, and “Make Amer¬ 
ica Safe for Differences,” we will release an energy that will 
not only build a richer culture, but that will Rnd ways to coop¬ 
erate in working out a solution of our economic and political 
problems. Lewis Mumford points out in his new book, The Cul¬ 
ture of Cities, that ns the tecJinical side of life becomes more stand¬ 
ardized and more commonly shared hy all, then our cultural 
backgrounds will become “direct servants of our personalities.” 
He says that we must work botli for increased socialization and 
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individuation on two levels. Cornelia Parker puts it diis way: “I 
don’t care who fashions my plumbing, just so I can choose my 
own hats.” 

Because James Weldon Johnson, whose recent death we mourn, 
was proud of being a Negro, he could give us that marvelous 
classic, God's Trombones. Because Louis Adamic is not ashamed 
of his immigrant background lie can create liis outstanding nov¬ 
els, such as Grandsons and The Native's Return. But for every 
James Weldon Johnson and Louis Adamic there arc millions of 
young Negroes and second-generation Eiuopeans so ashamed of 
what they arc tliat our country is as barren culturally as is our 
dust bowl physically. 

Lester Ward said that "Society can have what it values.” If 
we really value cultural dUlercnccs, wc will put social recogni¬ 
tion on being what we are. 

Reports have come in from several schools where such social 
recognition, was given in all kinds of school and community 
projects, activity programs, and the like; reports, for instance, 
such as that of Esther, who, having been considered dull in school 
and practically ostracized for being Jewish, began to lose her 
shyness and to make higher marks; and of ten-year-old Sammy 
who even became creative and wrote this poem in order to share 
with his gentile fellow students his delight over Hanukkah lights: 

“Hamikkah Lights” 

Twinkle, twinkle, light light 
Glowing so small 
But always bright 
Standing in a golden menorahl 

One light, two lights, three lights, four, 

Growing daily more and more; 

Five lights, six lights, sevcji, eight, 

Adventurous stories they relate. 
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In another school an eleven-year-old girl, part American Indian, 
was reported as having stopped stammering. ?Ier teacher said 
that it may have been mere coincidence, but they had done noth¬ 
ing else about it. 

Of course the problem of personality maladjustment is not as 
simple as this. Race and culture group prejudice is only one phase 
of a very complex phenomenon, but while our psychiatrists are 
doing their experiments and research may not we, the average 
classroom teacher and community leader, do what we can to 
bring first aid to the personalities injured by our present world’s 
madness? This first aid will consist in putting social recognition 
on being what we are. But, as in all attempts at first aid, we 
must be aware of dangers. So, we must not allow people to be 
so proud of tlieir own culture that they can see no good in tliat 
of otliers. This disease die sociologists call “edinocentrism.” We 
can avoid tliis by putting emphasis on finding ways of sharing 
our values so that new values will emerge which will have in 
them the best of those which have gone into the merging—a cre¬ 
ative use of differences. The term “cultural democracy” well 
describes this process—a thinking, feeling, and acting together, 
on a basis of equality. We need to be taking tliought as to what 
some of these values are. There is need for intensive diought and 
experimentation on how to share these differences. 

Huxley, in Ends and Means, says that we should experiment in 
sharing of values witii die Zuni Indians who have a negadve 
attitude toward wealth, which more of us should have, and a 
fine cooperative spirit born of group consciousness, but who need 
to take on some of our qualities, such as alertness. 

We arc missing for the most part the fine contributions that 
the Oriental can make to American life; the Chinese attitude 
toward leisure and their deep love of peace, for instance. We 
have taken over from the Japanese niuncrous scientific contribu- 
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tionS) but wc have not taken over the less tangible values. The 
flower-arrangement custom as a symbol o£ contemplative tliought 
is an example. 

Nor must we overlook the need for holding on to and sharing 
some of the values in our English background: the mastery tlirough 
discipline of the old New Englander;-the ability of the English- 
Welsh Quaker group to come to common consent without taking 
a vote. 

The Jews have certain interesting ceremonies which tend to 
hold the family togedier and thus contribute to personality intc- 
gration. 

There is n folk-festival movement growing in various parts of 
our country—wliat widi Swedish Tercentenaries and the like, and 
the Pittsburgh Cathedral of Learning widi its fifteen nationality 
rooms. Too much of this, however, is a matter not of active pardci- 
pation but of passive spectatorship. 

As a Jewish friend put it die other day, wc need to develop 
a feeling of insecurity if wc do not share. The writer would feel 
that in our highest moments wc sense the oneness of the human 
race: diat the whole expresses itself in each part in a particular 
way; tliat life means to contribute to and receive from die whole; 
and that never to think and feel and act on a basis of equality with 
people who have come from different parts of the whole is for us 
not to have lived completely. 



SCALING CULTURAL FRONTIERS 


J. W. STUDEBAKER 

United States Commissioner oj Education 

The problems posed by the present uncertain state of interna¬ 
tional affairs are not limited to political and economic rivalries. 
Diflerences equally as important spring from divergencies in cul¬ 
tural heritage. Peoples of various national and racial backgrounds 
face many basic problems of life in entirely dissimilar ways. 

It is evident that these differences make themselves felt not 
only in relationships between nation and nation. Successive waves 
of migration, due to economic and other causes, have transplanted 
large numbers of people into environments totally alien to tliosc 
in which they first saw the light of day. Some countries, like the 
United States and certain otlier American lands, because of their 
vast natural resources and ideals of democracy, have been mag¬ 
nets for immigrants of many national and racial backgrounds. 

The result is that diose who would promote a greater under¬ 
standing among peoples must scale not only international bar¬ 
riers, which are evident on the world’s map, but also those equally 
significant psychological frontiers which have sprung up in cer¬ 
tain regions within certain countries between the “natives” and 
the “foreigners” and even among the various “foreign” groups. 

Thus it can readily be seen tliat the task of interpreting and 
relating various cultural groups is a twofold one. It is both inter¬ 
national and intranational. Bodi of these approaches to the prob¬ 
lem of scaling cultural fronders must be taken into account, if 
anything like an eflective solution is to be hoped for. 

The United States Office of Education, through its radio divi¬ 
sion, has endeavored to serve in lessening misunclcrsianding on 
both of these fronts. 

In the international field, it planned a series of twenty-six 
weekly radio presentations under the title “Brave New World.” 
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These programs were designed to help the people o£ tIie Uruted 
States to achieve a better understanding of tire cultural and his¬ 
torical backgrounds of tire Latin American nations, It was hoped 
that these would help in promodng a better understanding among 
die people of the United States and tlie neighboring nations of 
the American hemisphere. 

These programs were presented over a national hookup consist¬ 
ing of 102 stadons of the Columbia Broadcasting System. I under¬ 
stand diat this was the largest network ever used as a channel 
for such a long series of educational radio programs. It is like¬ 
wise believed that this was the first time dial a government had 
taken time and money to disseminate among its cidzens a greater 
understanding of the problems and aspirations of other countries. 

Over seventy thousand written communicadons were received 
in tlie Office of Education concerning the “Brave New World” se¬ 
ries. Some of these came from prominent publicists, writers, educa¬ 
tors, and business men, and praised most cndiusiasiically bodi the 
well-conceivcd philosophy and die excellent techniques underlying 
die preparation and execution of the programs. 

In all parts of the United States, listener groups were organized 
voluntarily by private organizations. In some local ides, students of 
Spanisli, geograpJiy, history, and social sciences were advised by 
dicir teachers to listen to these programs. The unusual success which 
attended the “Brave New World” scries is only an indication of 
what could be done in die future toward the promotion of mutual 
understanding with odicr nadons, particularly if the work were 
coordinated with similar efforts beyond our borders. 

At die present time the United States Office of Education has 
under way certain plans for the promodon of such reciprocal pro¬ 
grams. It is hoped diat two series of exchange recordings may 
be initiated. One would be in Spanish and Portuguese, produced 
by selected student groups in the United States and distributed in 
Latin America through the various national ministries of edu- 
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cation. The other would be a series of programs in English, pro¬ 
duced by selected student groups in each country of Latin America 
and distributed in the United States through national or regional 
broadcasting chains. 

In planning programs of this kind, tlie Office of Educadon real¬ 
izes die natural limitations of radio. After all, radio is an excellent 
medium for engaging the interest of the public at large; but in 
order that this attention may be translated into lasdng results, 
otiicr acdvities of a much more far-reaching nature must be spon¬ 
sored, to take advantage of die widespread interest which radio 
is able to arouse. For instance, follow-up material should be pre¬ 
pared prior to the broadcasting to supplement the radio programs. 
It should be distributed on a large scale bodi during and after die 
life of a scries. Direct contacts should be established and main¬ 
tained with teachers, group leaders, and other key people who are 
in a position to give currency to the ideas and ideals to which 
die radio programs themselves are devoted. These activities nat¬ 
urally lead to others. The Office of Education must be prepared 
to andcipate the needs which will undoubtedly present themselves 
as the initial efforts become increasingly effective. 

There are many phases of a program for closer understanding 
widi other American republics, which very naturally come within 
the purview of education. Which important literary works of the 
United States arc available in French, Portuguese, and Spanish, 
and which important Latin American vvorks can be had in Eng¬ 
lish ? What are the ingredients of courses of study in history, geog¬ 
raphy, and allied subjects now being given in tlie schools of this 
country? Would they lend themselves to reorientation in order 
that greater emphasis might be placed on Latin countries than is 
the case at the present ? These and many other questions require 
answering. A host of other needs in the field could be cited if 
space permitted. These needs are now being charted by the Office 
of Education and possible means for filling them are being explored 
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in connection with plans drawn up by the Intcr-Dcpartinental 
Committee for Cooperation with American Republics^ appointed 
last spring by President Roosevelt. 

"With regard to tlie equally important task of cultural interpre¬ 
tation within our own country, the Onicc of Education is cur¬ 
rently sponsoring a radio series of twenty-six weekly broadcasts 
entitled “Americans All—Immigrants All,” in cooperation with the 
Columbia Broadcasting System and with the assistance of the 
Service Bureau for Interculiural Education. The purpose of this 
series is to portray the interdependence of the various racial and 
cultural groups which came to diis country and the contributions 
which they have made toward its upbuilding. The scries is sched¬ 
uled to run until early May. Not only have certain racial and 
national groups been most cooperative in creating interest for the 
series, but other organizations interested in the general problem 
of migration and better intercultural relations have contributed 
the use of their facilities in broadening the effectiveness of these 
timely broadcasts. 

Plerc too the need for follow-up activities is dearly evident. 
Scores of letters from edvreators, writers, and other leaders of 
public opinion have been received, pointing up in bold relief the 
great need for promoting better appreciation among the various 
national and racial groups which make up our population. 

In the City of New York, Dr. Harold G. Campbell, superin¬ 
tendent of schools, is reported to have made plans for improved 
methods of teaching tolerance in the New York City schools. This 
is a noteworthy step in the right direction and will no doubt be fol¬ 
lowed by educational leaders in other sections of the country. Such 
a trend will probably necessitate a good deal of ewperation from 
the Olhce of Education. This field of usefulness is now being ex¬ 
plored and tentative plan.s for possible activitic.'? arc being drawn up. 

In accordance with tltcse plan.s the "American All—Immigrants 
Air radio i)roadcasts arc to be made simply tlic starting point for 
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a wider campaign in behalf of intei'cultural education. For exam¬ 
ple, recordings arc now being made for diese programs as they 
go on the air. The recordings will ultimately be made available 
to educational institutions and other groups through the Script 
and Recording Exchange of the Office of Education, together with 
a manual indicating how they may best be used to attain the ob¬ 
jectives sought. There is also a possibility that a book tracing the 
origins and contributions and the interplay of various racial and 
national groups that have contributed to the upbuilding of our coun¬ 
try may be published.* 

It is quite obvious that tliis larger program will necessitate the set¬ 
ting up of facilities to take care of die ever increasing needs in the 
field of intercultural education. Just what form this may take is still 
undecided, but the basic principles underlying it are quite obvious. 

The first and main objective would be to stimulate and guide 
educational and allied channels in tliis country to a further appre¬ 
ciation of tlic need for intercultural understandijig. The second 
function of such a plan would be 10 provide radio programs, pub¬ 
lications, visual aids, and other material both for teadicrs and 
students in the educational insdtutions of the country as well as 
for adults and others not connected with any such institutions. 
Other services would no doubt grow out of these basic needs, but 
diey are too numerous to mention here. Suffice it to s.iy that this 
development would be one of the most practical steps ever under¬ 
taken by any government to promote better understanding among 
peoples whose diflcrcncesofracial and national background might 
otherwise keep them from cooperating as they should toward the 
further enrichment of our national life. 

It seems quite evident to most thinking people that this conn- 
try, great as it is, can become still greater by continuing to benefit 
from the valuc.s which other peoples with various and unique 
heritages can give to it. 


’ A foiind.'ition for lliis thcV« has recnuly bwn <U‘Vfl»»pr(t in F. J. Hrown aiul J. S. Unik rk. 
Our Ruei,il niiil N/irlonu! Mmorhies (New York: Prcntict'-Ilali, Inc , 1037), -h •'V 7 [’ i:-.’' 



POLITICAL ASPECTS OF CULTURAL PLURALISM 

PHILLIPS BRADLEY 

Queens College, College qf the City of New York^ 

Cultural pluralism is no new problem in American politics. Two 
decades of rapidly increasing immigration after 1820 produced a 
strong political movement which manifested itsel f in native Ameri¬ 
canism. Less than half a century later, fear of Oriental immigration 
resulted in the Chinese exclusion acts of the i88o*s; tliis phase of 
the movement culminated in the Japanese exclusion provisions 
of the Immigration Act of 1924. In the meantime, various States 
attempted to discriminate against aliens regarding entry into cer¬ 
tain occupations, land owning, and public employment. The latest 
expression of this attitude is the recent removal of aliens from the 
WPA relief rolls. Restrictions, by both State action and popular 
reaction, on Negro political, economic, and social equality of op¬ 
portunity are too well known to require analysis* 

National power to regulate the entry and the immediate activities 
of aliens has been universally upheld by the Supreme Court. But, 
while die Court has been almost powerless to reach unofficial 
activities (such as lynchings, for instance), it has been vigilant in 
restraining State infringements of alien rights. This has followed 
two broad lines of policy. On the one hand, it has imposed on the 
States responsibility for police protection of aliens. The Federal 
Government has supported this right of aliens by executive and 
legislative action—evidenced by its intervention in such cases of 
infringement as the McLeod case in die 1840*5 and the race riots 
in New Orleans in the 1890V On die other, it has pretty con¬ 
sistently invalidated State laws which infringed either the general 
guarantees of die Fourteenth Amendment or the specific rights 
conferred by treaties. Certain areas of State power, such as land 

^ For the principles involved and the national action to support them, ttc ]. H. Moore, Digett 
of internathnal Law (Washington, D. C., xr|o8), Vol. VI, a6t, 
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owiiing, have been held by the Court as beyond general treaty 
terms, but, on die whole, alien rights to live, and to earn a living, 
have been broadly interpreted by die Court.* 

This brief historical resume indicates that, so far as the question 
of immigration and occupation are concerned, the alien has, within 
die limits set by national policy, an essential equality of status and 
right in this country. This concept of equality was forged in the 
era of heavy immigradon. Only twice has the National Govern¬ 
ment intervened to limit the practical application of diis concept; 
both instances were in periods of national emergency in foreign 
relations. The Alien and Sedition Acts of 1798 and the Espionage 
Act of 1917 were war-time measures. Both were shordy repealed or 
fell into desuetude (not altogether innocuous in individual in¬ 
stances) by a change of executive attitude (and so policy in dicir 
enforcement). 

On the other hand, the States have increasingly reacted to the 
rising tide of immigration in terms of alien philosophies—and 
their propagation in this country. The melting-pot period of ideas 
produced a series of experiments in “Americanization” which— 
one might say only accidentally—resulted in any real cultural 
assimilation of immigrant groups witli the basic American tra¬ 
dition of democracy. Most Americanization programs of die last 
half century, whether official or unofficial in initiation, have proved 
ineffective in transmitting American ideas and ideals to the newer 
elements in the populadon. 

It would be an interesting exploration to analyze and appraise 
the causes of this failure. In retrospect, we can see at once certain 
of them. The economic and social status of the newer groups in 
the wider community of the nation was pretty largely ignored 

P, Cl.irk, DepavKitiori of Aliens (New Yoik: Cnhiinbin Uiiivcrsily Press, C. 

Seckler-I-liicison, Sfiifelcssiias irl/A Special Refeyeace to the United States (WasliinnUm, 
D. C.: Aiiicricaii Univcrsiiy Press, 193.1); N- Alexander, Rights aj Alicn.t Under the 
I'edcral ('.onstitution (Montpelier, Vt.: Capital City Prcis, 1931); Harold Pieltls, Refugees 
ill the United States (New York: Oxford University Press, ly.ifl), 
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by die proponents of Americanization programs^ Tliis attitude, 
itself perhaps die result of our traditional faidi in individual 
initiative, did, however, produce certain very tangible effects. Im- 
jnigrant groups—quite naturally-flocked together, and thus 
were, in their daily life at work and at play, tnorc or less effectively 
segregated from the most active transmitting agency, true neigh- 
borhooil and community contacts- Their occupational level was 
low; diey concentrated, by force of having to earn a living some¬ 
how, in die urban centers where tlicy recreated patterns of life— 
and of diouglit—brought over from their Old Countries. Isola¬ 
tion from the main current of American life and thought was, 
if not actually imposed by native American attitvulcs and policies, 
very tangibly facilitated. Again, earlier Americanization programs 
seem today botli shortsighted and romantic. Too little effort was 
made to understand and assimilate the cultural contribudons 
which various immigrant groups were capable of making to a 
new and broader American culture. Only in recent years liave we 
begun to appreciate how much we can gain from a rciil melting 
pot of cultures. Moreover, many of the programs emphasized 
rather abstract and idealized democratic concepts—without recog¬ 
nizing how far short of a practical manifestation of these concepts 
we fell in our economic and social policies toward immigrant 
groups, especially in the cities. Romantic interpretations of de¬ 
mocracy were hardly likely to take root in die climate of cx- 
ploitadon and indifference in which so many of the immigrants 
lived. 

But, whatever the causes of the failure to make of the American 
tradition a true leaven in the immigrant groups, State efforts to sup¬ 
press alien ideologies were widespread. The inovcment was ac¬ 
centuated by the sharp experience of the World War [icriod, when 
we awoke to a realization of the political implications of cultural 
pluralism. Many States passed laws against the expression of dissi¬ 
dent political doctrines. Without examining them in detail here. 
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it is enough to point out that tliirty-four States have enacted laws 
limiting the public advocacy of (and in some cases personal ad¬ 
herence to) political anarcliism, overthrow of government by 
force, etc." Most of tlicse laws are still in force; enough have passed 
the scrutiny of die Supreme Court to ensure a far-reaching con¬ 
trol of opinion and acdon once a State legislature determines to 
enforce it. 

What is most significant at present is, however, not the ex¬ 
istence of these laws, but their application in practice. Almost 
universally they were designed to meet a vague but widespread 
fear, during and after die Great War, of communism. Although 
general in character, they have been directed in their enforcement, 
practically without exception, against the followers of Karl Marx. 
No doubt the established idea (though often not practice, even in 
politics) of law and order was buttressed by American concepts 
of private property; tlic menace of communism was even more 
exigent for the latter than for the former. TJiis attitude has been 
manifested not only in the application of these laws but in more 
general activities such as, recently, the policies pursued by in- 
vestigatmg committees^ nationa] and State.* 

But the issue of cultural pluralism in politics has takeji a new 
turn with the rise of alternative political doctrines of totalitarian¬ 
ism. The question is not one simply of an increasing number 
of alien immigrants remaining—^for whatever reason—culturally 
more or less unassimilated. No longer is the menace to democratic 
philosophy and praedee exclusively from the Left. The Rightist 
ideologies of force as the basis of political audiority, implicit in 
fascist dogmas and tactics, are increasingly being propagated over 

^ See biblioi'r.ipliics aiul other materials of American Civil Libcrtic. Union, 31 Union 
Siiiiaro, New York, N. Y.; American Committee ff»r Protection t)f Forcipn Horn, 100 
FiClh Avenue, New York, N. Y.j Foreign Language IiitonniUi<in S«'rviec, 222 Fourth 
Avemic, New York, N. Y. 

* See, for instance, ilic Hearings ami Report o£ the 15ics CruniniUrc (KcvciUy-sixtli Con¬ 
gress, First Session, House UcjKsrt, No 2). A luinihcr of Si.itc legislative conimittccs, 
notably in Massacluiselts (193A), have conducted similar investigMiionH. 
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here. Tlie political problems which tlicir advocates raise are more 
immediate and difficult than those created—in fact, if not in 
popular estimate—by the previous wave of communist activities 
in tliis country. 

The issue is more imminent for several reasons. The cultural— 
and political—contacts between fascist groups in this country and 
in tlic countries of origin (of the groups—and the ideas) are prob¬ 
ably more active, constant, and intimate than was true of any 
communist groups here. The numl>cr of their adherents is, po¬ 
tentially at least, much greater. The character of their activities is 
more emotionally disturbing, more challenging, and, if tolerated in 
the overt forms, more alien to our democratic procedures—and our 
interest in our hard-won freedoms of conscience, speech, and politi¬ 
cal expression. How shall we meet die issue? 

Any detailed proposals arc insusceptible of brief analysis; some 
general considerations may be noted here. The problem of cultural 
pluralism in our domestic politics will be most surely met by a 
double-edged policy. On die posidvc side, what is needed is a more 
adequate social and economic security for die "one third of a 
nation" now denied it. Fear of insecurity is perhaps the chief 
breeder of allegiance to totalitarianism. Were our economic order 
and our social habits more genuinely based on a pursuit of "the 
general welfare,” the danger of any widespread popular support 
of fascism or communism would be irrelevant. When the masses 
of the people arc without assurance of die essentials of a decent 
standard of living, they arc less likely to appraise critically the 
promises of Utopia offered by die advocates of totalitarian gov¬ 
ernment—or their ability to implement their promises. That is 
perhaps the most urgent task of statesmanship in tliis country 
today; on its assumption may very well depend the assurance of 
the survival of democratic instiiutions. 

But the attainment of tiic general welfare in these terms cannot 
be achieved in an atmosphere of political anarchy produced by 
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coercion rather than by consent. Some negative sanctions against 
the display—and the use—of force as the accepted procedure of 
political action are, perhaps more than ever before in our history, 
necessary if we are to implement the democratic faith in social and 
economic terms. The nub of the problem lies in defining political 
limitations on minority group action without infringing the tra¬ 
ditional rights and practices of freedom of speech. 

The line can be “pricked out” here as it has been in democratic 
countries abroad without infringing the essence of freedom. What 
is alien—and unnecessary—to true freedom of speech and political 
expression is the use of emotional symbols and coercive tactics. 
Uniforms, mass demonstrations directed against minority groups, 
die parade of obvious foreign allegiances, and political doctrines 
under a very thin mask of loyalty are not the kind of persuasion 
which made the democradc faith effective—when it was itself a 
minority idea. Nor are they essential to conversion to a new faith 
within die ambit of democratic praedees and procedures. Is dicre 
any reason why they should be tolerated in the name of freedom 
of speech or polidcal expression? 

How to eliminate these excrescences on the political process 
has been demonstrated by various countries in Europe. When 
Great Britain banned by law the wearing of uniforms in polidcal 
parades, die British people laughed the fascist regiments off the 
street. Undl “appeasement” allowed military intervention in 
Czccho-Slovakia, that country effectively curbed brass-knuckle 
politics. And there are numerous other examples from which to 
draw the terms of effective legislative limitations on force as a 
political tactic.' 

Our geographical isolation makes active intervention here il¬ 
lusory—^however attractive it may appear to some prophets of 
totalitarianism. The technological-and political conditions for a 

’The best analysis of these laws is Knrl Loewenstein, "Legislative Control of Political 
Extremism In European Democracies,” Columbia Law Review, XXXVIII, ^ and 5 (1938), 
591,725. 
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closer approximation of a real general welfare are probably more 
favorable here than in any other country. The most crucial ques¬ 
tion in this held of cultural pluralism is: Shall we protect by 
adequate legislation the procedures of Government by consent 
while there is yet time? Wc have the means at our command; 
have we tlic will to utilize them? 



FUTURE STEPS IN CULTURAL PLURALISM 


JOSEPH S. ROUCEK 

"New Yorl^ University 

Approximately every tenth person among American youth is 
of the Negro race. We must not forget also that one third of tlic 
population in the United States is composed of first- or second-gen¬ 
eration foreign born. In fact, the cultural and racial dividing lines 
of our population are considerable, as can be seen from the follow¬ 
ing statistics (census of 1930): 



Number 

l?er Cent 

Total population. 

122,775,046 


Native parentage. 

82,488,768 

76.0 

Foreign or mixed parentage .... 

26,082,129 

24.0 

Foreign parentage. 

W> 535 *'> 7 i 

16.2 

Mixed parentage. 

8,547,058 

7-9 

White. 

108,864,207 

88.7 

Negro. 

11,891,143 

9-7 

Mexican. 

^.' 122.533 

1.2 

Indian. 

332.397 

•3 

Japanese. 

138,834 

.1 

Chinese. 

74.954 

.1 

Filipino. 

45,208 


Others. 

5.770 



The situation becomes even more complicated when we notice 
that, in 1930, of the foreign born only 55.8 per cent were natural¬ 
ized and that 9.9 per cent were illiterate. The picture is even worse 
in regard to the Negro, whose rate of illiteracy was 16.3 per cent, 
or the Mexican, the Indian, the Chinese, and the Japanese, with 
the percentages of illiteracy reaching 27.5 per cent, 25.7 per cent, 
20.4 per cent, and 9.2 per cent, respectively. 

This serious enigma has undoubtedly improved since 1930, but 
the problem by no means has been solved aiid has cost us much 
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ia maladjustment, in crime, poverty, social conflicts, and disor¬ 
ganization because of our indifEcrcncc and tlic failure of the melt¬ 
ing-pot dieory. Fortunately, in recent years a new tlieory of tlie 
adjustment of minority groups .to the dominant civilization in 
America has been emerging, lliat of cultural pluralism.' It empha¬ 
sizes tliat all die minority groups in America have dieir unique 
values to contribute to us and diat our civilization will be richer 
by accepting die best that they have to offer to us. We can bridge 
die present cultural gap between die foreign-born and die Anicr- 
ican-born gencradon by preserving the fundainentals of the heri¬ 
tages of the different nationalities and races in our midst, 

We have seen in the previous articles diat much has been accom¬ 
plished by several attempts to translate this theory into practice. 
But more will have to be clone in die near future in order to make 
the intercuUural education more cfTccdve. 

In tile first place, nearly all our American Jiistory will have to 
be rewritten. Most of it has been based on die ideology empha¬ 
sizing the Anglo-Saxon and Puritanical impress on our civiliza¬ 
tion, We acknowledge, of course, diat the United States arose from 
die tliirtccn colonics which revolted against England. But diese 
covered only a small portion of die present territory of die coun¬ 
try, and included also Dutch and Swedish settlements. Since 1783 
the United States has grown mostly by the acquisition of die 
French, Spanish, Mexican, and Indian territories. Even if no im¬ 
migrants would have reached our shores since the formation of 
the United States, our country would still be far from having a 
homogeneous Anglo-Saxon population. But just the contrary is 
the fact. About thirty-eight million immigrants have landed here 
since 1820, Then we must add to this conglomeration of nationali¬ 
ties the twelve million Negroes, who have no Anglo-Saxon or 
European background and who arc of an entirely different race. 

^ Cf, E. George Poj'iie, "n<lTic(«lon nr»d Cullurol Plurolwm," Cliapicr XXVI I, in F. J. Drown 
and [, S. Boiicck, Our Racial ami National Miaoritiet (fitw Yorki Prcnticc-flnllilnc,, 1937), 
pp. 759-769- 
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Obviously, our history must really show how the original Anglo- 
American culture has been modified by the continued impacts of 
the cultures of the minority groups, conditioned, in turn, by the 
geographical and social factors in America and by die distance 
of this country from the original habitat of the immigrants. More 
and more researches are and will be available on tire role, played 
by these minorides in American life, prepared especially by tlie 
descendants from tliese minority groups able to read the languages 
of the smaller and less known nations. Furthermore, little effort 
has been made to popularize their findings and to incorporate 
them in our textbooks. This applies especially to our national mi¬ 
norides known as "new” immigrants. It is seldom known, in spite 
of the considerable documentary evidence, that most of the so- 
called "new” immigrant groups date their first arrivals from pre- 
Revolutionary days. 

All of these groups have brought with diem dieir folkways, 
legends, folklore and folk tales, folk music, games, dances, rit¬ 
uals, and all forms of folk art. Some of it has been lost, some of it 
has been preserved, and most of it has been adapted to the Amer¬ 
ican conditions. But hardly anydiing has been done to preserve, 
classify, and describe these marginal cultures which are inextricably 
interwoven widi our American history. Yet, here we have a culture 
common to all peoples, the knowledge of which can go a long 
way in overriding national animosities. During die last ten years 
nearly every European country has made some official move and 
given some official government help toward the preservation and 
the presentation of these traditional values. But America has as 
yet to follow diese examples. It is true that nearly every minority 
group in the United States has aimed to leave memorials of its 
life and development in the form of writings, printed matter, 
and historical relics. But, in spite of the superabundance of this 
material today, our American insdtutions have not even begun 
to develop systematically and on a long-range basis such archival, 
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library, and museum colleciions» althougli such treasures may be 
had today for die mere asking, and may not be available tomorrow 
simply because they are disappearing and are being destroyed in 
proportion as the older generations are dying out and the succeed¬ 
ing generations arc “AincricanrAing" tlicinselvc.s. We have much 
to learn from die policies developed *hy such institutions as the 
Polish Roman Cadiolic Union Archive and the Museum of Chi¬ 
cago, whose purpose is “to collect and preserve all that pertains 
to the history of the Poles in the United States of America,” or 
the American Institute of Swedish Arts, Literature, and Science 
of Minneapolis, or the Daii-Anicrican Arcliivcs, Solingaardsholm, 
Aalborg (Denmark). Unfortunately, there arc only a few such 
minority groups whicli liave been massing painstakingly and scien¬ 
tifically such arcliival material, composed of l)ooks, pamphlets, 
files of newspapers and magazines published by our minority 
groups in Englisli or in their respective languages, reports of immi¬ 
grant societies and organizations of any kind.s, portraits of minor¬ 
ity pioneers and eminent persons, photographs and pictures illus¬ 
trating their life in America, autographs and manuscripts, maps, 
medals, badges, etc. A day will have to come when our official or 
private institutions will begin gathering iliis storehouse of infor¬ 
mation and make it available to our social scientists. No compre¬ 
hensive understanding of the United States can be acquired with¬ 
out a thorough acquaintance with die past and present condidons 
of all our racial and national minoriiics, based on a patient research 
in such documents, now scattered and abandoned in “national 
homes,” churches, and attics and cellars of private homes. 

Much energy has been expended in promoting the ideal of peace 
and international understanding. We can simplify considerably 
this task for ourselves by utilizing our minority groups as links 
between America and the rest of the world. In other words, dre 
best way to promote inicniaiionalism is to pi’oinoic it right at 
Jromc, where our ideali.sm can be put to a [)rnciical test. When 
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interested, for instance, in advancing our knowledge of Poles, wky 
not secure permanent and temporary exhibits of arts, crafts, and 
literature, hold group conferences, present pageants, drama, mu¬ 
sic recitals, and dance festivals of Poland in cooperation witli 
our American Poles and their descendants? By drafting them, as 
well as all others, we shall be able to identify and preserve the 
cultural contributions of our Americans of varied backgrounds 
for the enjoyment and pride of these groups and for the enrich¬ 
ment of Americans in general. 

It is true diat here and there much has been done in the way 
of experimentation, but most of it has been limited to the presen¬ 
tation of such programs to die Poles and die Americans interested 
in Poland, the Czechs and Americans interested in Czecho-Slo- 
vakia, and so on. In the future, what will have to be emphasized 
more is diat the American democratic way of life demands die 
creation of an intelligent consciousness of our national group life 
and our relationships to the rest of the world. Concretely speak¬ 
ing, our intercultural education will have to make all Americans 
and all our minority groups aware of the values of all other cultures 
on the assumption that no one culture contains all favorable ele¬ 
ments, but that each group has a share in building our democracy. 

In line widi this thought, the school specifically must take the 
lead in bringing about a greater appreciation of our minority cul¬ 
tures. Only through the adoption of a conscious program by all 
agencies of education will it be possible to avoid here a repetition 
of the racial, national, and religious strife now taking place abroad. 
A further development of adult education among foreign-born 
parents, with special emphasis on the elimination of culture con¬ 
flicts of their children, the use of English in introducing foreign- 
language radio programs, the rapid development of English 
periodicals, containing sections in foreign languages, promoting 
the decrease of foreign habits, and emphasizing less the affairs of 
the homelands and more the national problems of the United 
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States, and the preparation of films portraying die contributions 
of national groups in America, arc additional concrete sugges- 
dons* Ultimately, liowcver, all aspects of intcrcultural education 
will have to become an accepted part of general education, with¬ 
out the continued requirement of special approaches, materials, 
and techniques, 

*r. J, Brown, "U. S. 'McUlnR I’ol* l» Seen aj Failure." The New Vor^ Tintes, December 25, 
>938, Section 3, p. 11. 



RESEARCH PROJECTS AND METHODS IN 
EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 

In order that this section o/T he Journal may be of the greatest possible 
service, its readers are urged to send in at once to the editor of this depart¬ 
ment titles, and where possible descriptions, of current research projects 
now in process in educational sociology and also those projects in -fields of 
interest \indred to educational sociology. 

INFLUENCING RACIAL ATTITUDES OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL STUDENTS 

It is the purpose o£ this study to determine whether a coordinated eflort 
of a group of teachers in the Benjamin Franklin High School, New York 
City, to influence their students’ attitudes favorably toward Negroes, 
Italians, Jews, and Puerto Ricans will prove successful. Instances of ten¬ 
sion among these groups, which arc the largest in this New York City 
school, have brought the need of this work to the faculty’s attention with 
cogent force. 

Toward this end the following devices have been used: 

A. A complete modification of all subject matter in the curriculum 

B. The use of motion pictures 

C. The discussion of pertinent radio programs, such as "Americans 
All—Immigrants All,” which is being broadcast weekly over a 
national hookup 

D. Assembly programs dealing with minority culture groups 

E. Dramatic productions 

F. Guest speakers representing various minority groups 

G. Cooperation with community agencies 

Since the io8-item questionnaire given to the students at the inception 
of the experiment will be readtninistcred at its close, it should be possible, 
after comparing the results witli that of a control group, to ascertain 
roughly whether the school’s efforts have been in any way effective. 

If the experiment is at all successful, it is hoped that other schools may 
decide to organize programs which foster an appreciation and under¬ 
standing of cultural minorities’ accomplishments and problems. Such a 
program is essential if democracy is to survive the current onslaughts of 
bigotry. 
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Vortfines survey op athtudes on religion and tolerance 

The Fortune magazine in cobpcraiioii wiih the National Conference 
of Jews and Christians is to comluct a survey of attitudes on religion and 
tolerance. The survey will attempt to determine whether there is more or 
less interest in religion today thaJi formerly and the extent to which there 
has been an increase in ]»rcjndicc or tolerance low.'ird j^ersons of diverse 
religious faiths. The relation of religion lo democracy and the motivation 
of religious altitudes of equality will also he covered. Popular attitudes 
toward heterogeneity <jf racial slock and restriction of immigration will 
be ascertained. Other types of itiformaium which will be sought ace the 
methods used by the school in inculcating tolciance, the meaning of 
patriotism in a dcniocr.icy, the relation of religion to freedoju, tlic type of 
institution best calcul.itcd to resist tyranny, the relation of religion to 
sectarianism, the relative ainouni of freedom under communism, fascism, 
and democracy, and the extent to which rcligitjn should apply its social 
ideals to practical problems. 

SOCIAL SCIENCE RESUAKCll COUNCIL PUULICATIONS 

Kcccnt monographs [)ubli.shcd under the ausj>iccs of die Social Science 
Ucsearch Council, 2 .v> ^’ark Avenue, New York, arc as follows: C. A. 
Kulp, Social insurance Co(fnlinanon:An Analysis o) German and British 
Organization; Douglas l I.MacncikiVewiycflrj of Uncfnfjloyment Relief 
it} New Jersey rpjo-ipjid; W. S. Woyiinsky, LaOor in the United States, 

SUMMER INSTITUTE DATE SJiT 

The date for the annual institute of the Society for Social Research has 
been tentatively set for August iB and 19 (1959). The institute will be held 
at the UiAiverslty of Chicago. Suggestions as to speakers and round tables 
will be welcQinecl'by the president. Professor Earle F. fohuson, Social 
Science Building, University of Chicago. 

SOCIOLOGICAL .SOCIETY TO HEAR RESEARCir REPORTS 

The Eastern Sociological Society will meet on April 12 and 23 (1939) 
at tile Berkelcy-Cartcrct Hotel, Asbiiry Park, New Jersey. The program 
is approximately as given on page 507. 
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Saturday, April 22 

10.00 a.m.-i2.oo m. Reports on research. Chairman, Alfred M. Lee. 
12.30-2.00 p.m. Luncheon with one or two short addresses. 

2.00-4.30 p.m. Three simultaneous section meetings dealing with 
specific problems each representing a broad area: 

1. Marriage and family counseling (human relations in the primary 
group, personality, family, social case work, sociology, and psychiatry). 
Chairman to be selected. 

2. Anti-Semitism (ethnic relations, conflict and accommodation 
groups, minoiity peoples, immigration). Chairman, Maurice R. Davie. 

3. Sorokin’s Social and Cultural Dynamics (social theory, social trends 
and change, culture In general, sociology of knowledge). Chairman, 
W. Rex Crawford. 

7.00 p.m. annual dinner. 

Sunday, April 2j 

9.00-10.00 a.m. Business meeting. 

10.00 a.m.-i2.oom. Symposium on Sociology, Education, and Social 
Action. 

Exhibit space ha.s been provided and exhibits will be presented which 
will illuminate sociological research and activity particularly in New 
Jersey. 

Annual dues in the Society for 1938-1939 arc $1.00 and arc payable to 
Mr. Paul F. Crcsscy, Wheaton College, Norton, Massachusetts. Further 
details about the program may be obtained by writing to Professor Joseph 
K. Folsom, President, Eastern Sociological Society, Vassar College. 

SURVEY OF A UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 

At the request of the University of Georgia, the American Library 
Association has invited a special committee to survey and report on that 
institution’s library. Ralph M. Dunbar, Chief, Library Service Division, 
Office of Education, is serving on this survey, along with Dean L. R. 
Wilson, University of CIricago, Harvie Brunscomb, Duke University, 
and Guy R. Lyle, Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina. 



BOOK REVIEWS 


An Introduction to Sociology and Social Problems, by Walter 
Greenwood Beach. Boston: Houghton Millhn Company, 1937, 
xiv 4- 370 pages. 

This Is a revision of the autlior*s earlier text published in 1925. It is, 
however, much more than .a revision. New sections have been included; 
a\\ the material has been brought up 10 date; and the entire volume shows 
careful reorganization. Even more important is tiic constant evidence of 
genuine scholarship and mature judgment, 

Co-Curricular Activities in Elementary Schools, by Henry J. Otto 
and Shirley A. Hamrin. New York: D. Applcton-Ccntury Com¬ 
pany, Inc., 1937,441 pages. 

Tliis volume is based on an investigation of cocurriciilar work in forty 
elementary schools distributed throughout thirteen States. The reports 
from 392 elementary-school teachers arc supplemented by the authors’ 
personal experience and interpretation. The wealth of material from 
which teachers and principals may draw for specific pupil activities makes 
the book the most significant contribution to this field since Borgenson’s 
publication in 1931. In die book we find suggestions, sample programs, 
and best practices listed under twelve separate areas of cocurricular activ¬ 
ities. These arc evaluated on the basis of a philosophy that sets forth the 
school as a place where boys and girls really live rather tlian as a place 
where they prepare to live. 

The Organization and Administration of Student Teaching in 
SiaieTeachers Colleges, by Elisha Lane Henderson. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
193% 125 pages. 

Another well-organized study in the important field of student teach¬ 
ing which reports and evaluates practices in 37 State teachers colleges. 
The monograph will prove especially valuable to administrative and 
supervisory officers in charge of student teaching in tcaclicr-training 
institutions. 
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An Afialysis of the Supervision of Student Teaching, by Edward 
S. Mooney. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col¬ 
lege, Columbia University, 1937, vii + 159 pages. 

This monograph gives a clear picture o£ what currently is taking place 
in the supervision of student teachers in elementary schools. While the 
study is chiefly concerned with practice in New York State it likewise 
considers the situation in a selected cross section of the United States 
comparable in certain respects with New York. 

The author develops guiding concepts underlying the supervision of 
student teaching, analyzes current practice, and reports his conclusions 
and recommendations. Particularly commendable is his section on recom¬ 
mendations wherein he shows the way to a unified teacher-preparation 
program and makes other excellent suggestions for improving the super¬ 
vision of student te.ichers preparing to become elementary-school teachers. 

The Supreme Cause, by Estelle M. Steunberger. Tlew Yorf{\ 
Dodd, Mead and Company, 1926,218 pages. 

The subtitle of this very readable little book aptly describes it, “A Prac¬ 
tical Book About Pence.” The author reviews the war-time oppositions to 
peace movements, and the position of “the militarists who hated war.” 
He analyzes the misleading statements of the “war racketeers” and of 
the press, the platform and activities of peace movements, and presents a 
brief summary of the international scene including both the imperialistic 
aggression of all nations, including our own, and the machinery for inter¬ 
nationalism, the League and the World Court. 

Tlie wide scope of the material covered prevents the inclusion of 
details, yet the author has sketched in the broad pattern skillfully and 
boldly. There is a balance and perspective often lost in these days of 
gathering war clouds. 

The Use of Background in the Interpretation of Educational Issues. 
Edited by Fowler D. Brooks. Twenty-Fifth Yearbook of the 
National Society of College Tcacliers of Education. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1937, 256 pages, $1.50. 

One of the problems which continually faces the teacher is that of 
integrating the various approaches to the problems of education. The 
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biologist, psychologist, the sociologist, ilic pliilosopljcr, and the historian, 
each feels his is the major channel through wliich educational issues 
sliould be interpreted. 

The authors of this yearbook include rcprcscntaiivcs from each of these 
and other hckls. ’While each has presented intucrial from his own view¬ 
point, the inclusion of all of them in a single volume assists the serious 
teacher in making the necessary synthesis of the various approaches to 
his problems. 

Why We Do lit by Edward C. Mason. St. Louis: The C. V. Mosby 
Company, 1937, 177 pages. 

This is a very rcad.ahlc little book on the function of psychiatry and Us 
relation to mctlicinc and psychology. The auilior lias written it for the 
layinan and has succeeded in Itis purpose to'*aid some j>arcnt in adjusting 
his child to its environment «>r to prompt some itulivithuil to seek the aid 
of a psychiatrist before filing suit for divorce.” 

Textbook^ in Educational Biology, by H. Clay Skinnlr, Thomas 
Smyth, and Frank M. Wiikat. New York; American Book 
Company, 1937, 472 pages. 

ThU is ail introductory college course in bujlogy designed for the 
general education of teachers (»f noiiscicncc snhjctt.s. It is ha.scd upon an 
analysis of many courses now in use. It has achieved a partial compromise 
between the oUlcr type of college biology cic.iling with the classification, 
structure, and habits of living things, a later type utilizing a few of the 
major interpretative generalizations of science as core content, and a still 
later type involving the more practical problems of man’s relationship to 
living things. The reader is more conscious of teaching method in this 
book than in most books of its kind. Each unit is preceded by a preview 
and followed by organizational materials involving questions, topics for 
investigations, laboratory cxcrci.scs, and tests. Tlic problems are stated in 
question form. The illustrations aic gowl teaching devices. Too little 
attention is given to ilic development of desirable j)oinLs of view, or atti¬ 
tudes through biology. Little opporuiniiy is given the .sliidcnt to practise 
consciously the techniques of thinking sciemifically. The size of the book 
restricts the amplification of many .significant areas. It .should, however, 
he useful to teachers wlu> hope to move gradually from the older to the 
newer points of view in science education. 
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A Sociological Analysis of Rural Education in Louisiana,hy'bAAiaoii 
B. Smith. Louisiana: Louisiana State University Press, 1938, 
129 pages. 

The heated controversy over the further extension of consolidation of 
schools makes this an extremely valuable piece of research. Through 
objective analysis, as far as humanly possible, the author appraises the 
claims made for consolidation and the degree to which accruing advan¬ 
tages are o/Iset by equally important disadvantages. His conclusions are 
significant: it appears that the consolidated scheme does not solve the 
educational problem in rural districts, that the rural school and the rural 
community need to be brought closer together, and that the solution lies 
in the development of small neighborhood schools especially for children 
in the lower grades. 

The German Reich and Americans of German Origin^ by a group 
of sponsors. New York: Oxford University Press, 1938,45 pages. 

This little volume contains photostaiic reproductions (and transla¬ 
tions) of propaganda transmitted to Germans outside the Reich. The 
avowed purpose of National Socialism is to unify all persons of German 
birth or ancestry regardless of their present citizenship. The only law is 
the word of Hitler and through foreign propaganda that law is increas¬ 
ingly applicable to Germans living outside of the Third Reich. 

The compilers do not believe that there is any danger of gravely affect¬ 
ing German Americans through such propaganda, but believe that if it 
continues to be permitted, a cyst in the body politic of the American people 
is inevitable. 

The Ramparts We Watch, by George Fielding Eliot. New York: 
Reynal and Hitchcock, Inc., 1938, 370 pages. 

The subtitle indicates the area covered by this very interesting volume, 
"A Study of the Problems of American National Defense" and the point 
of view is indicated by the subject of the first cliaptcr, “Force Remains the 
Final Arbiter of Nations.'^ The close relationship between our economic 
and military policies is presented, not from an imperialistic point of view 
but one wholly of dcfcn.se. Without argument and with no attempt to 
prove the threat of war, the author tacitly, almost naively, assumes war 
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is inevitable and maximum defense^ therefore, essential, Tlic main por- 
tion of the volume is given to a factual analysis of our present defense 
strength, and needed expansion in all three fields: army, navy, and in 
aviation with major emphasis upon the navy. 

Community IHanning in Adult Kduc/uion, by the Staff of the 
Department of Adult Education, School of Education, New York 
University. New York: Service Bureau for Adult Education, 
Division of General Education, New York University, 1938, 66 
pages. 

As it is intended, this |)amphlcc presents in carcftilly organized, terse 
form the practical advice, information, and directions necessary for an 
adult-education leader or cominiilcc interested in initiating or improving 
a community program. 

It indicates the need and methods of determining community resources 
and desires, planning the program, and incciing the problems of guid¬ 
ance, teacher selection and supervision, financing the program, and meas¬ 
uring the results. A valuable appendix of references, suggested techniques, 
and sources of assistance completes ihcp.imphlct. 

It is an ambitious, practical conirihiition to the new field of planned 
adult education. Fortunately its usefulness was not impaired by ^‘amplify* 
Ing” it to textbook size. 

The Changing Communityy by Carle C. Zimmerman. New York: 
Harper and Brotiicrs, 193S, 653 pages. 

Professor Zimmerman has emphasized that communities have “per¬ 
sonalities," and that d\cy exhibit lifecycles of development, growth, and 
rlccay. One third of his book is devoted to an empirical analysis of the 
community and its patterns of cliangc; the remaining two thirds of 
the book presents fourteen careful, detailed "case-history" studies of local 
communities in Asia, England, the Canadian prairie provinces, New 
England, the South and the Middle West. The book is consistent in its 
analysis and interpretation of community organization, interaction, and 
development. It is a valuable, needed contribution to the study of the local 
community as a dynamic pattern of social organization. Professor Zim¬ 
merman, like his predecessors in this field, gropes and stumbles in seeking 
a definition of "community." 
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SOCIOLOGY IN TEACHER-EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

E. GEORGE PAYNE 
New YorI{ University 

As early as the first year of the twentieth century, as a student in 
the classes of Dean John W. Witliers in the National Normal Uni¬ 
versity when he was president of that institution, tlie writer was 
aware of a distinctly new emphasis in education. Whether the Dean 
was teaching mathematics, astronomy, or philosophy one was al¬ 
ways clearly conscious of the social implications, for he was per¬ 
sistent in pointing them out to the students in his classes. When tlve 
Dean left his administrative task to study at Yale University, where 
he received his degree of Doctor of Philosophy in 1904, he had in 
mind not only specialization in his major fields of interest, but also 
later a professorship in a university. During tliis period of university 
study he never lost sight of his major emphasis; that is, die social 
significance of die subjects studied in the education of college stu¬ 
dents. This attitude of mind gives the cue to his contribution to the 
place of sociology in teacher education in his later career in St. Louis 
and in New York University. 

Upon Iiis graduation from Yale, the Dean did not accept a uni¬ 
versity professorship, hut, fortunately, ihc principalship of the 
newly established Ycatman High School in St. Louis, with the 
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definite assumption diat lie would organize die proposed Harris 
Teachers College diat was contemplated for the city. The Dean 
made a unique contribution to secondary education in the organiza¬ 
tion and administration of die Ycaiman High School. The details 
of his administration of secondary education arc important but may 
be omitted from this discussion. It is sufficient to say that the con¬ 
stant tliouglit which guided him was the social implication of the 
school program and school instruction. He cut away red tape and 
the formal emphasis characteristic of the high scliools of tlie period. 
He selected his faculty and inspired diem to see the growing adoles¬ 
cent as a social being with a developing personality that needed 
guidance toward its desired goal. He mimmized the current empha¬ 
sis upon subject matter as such and insisted upon the acquisition of 
information as an instrument of adjustment to the growing com¬ 
plexities of life in a democracy. This meant not only a new faculty 
attitude toward the subject matter of the curriculum, but also an 
extended curriculum to meet die divergent interests and capacities 
of students. The Dean was already, as a secondary-school principal, 
a sociologist in action. 

We could well dwell upon this significant contribution to second¬ 
ary education at a time when the schools were facing a new era and 
were still characterized by a nineteenth-century philosophy and 
program, but such detail would lead us away from the purposes of 
this article. The completion of the plant of the Harris Teachers 
College made it possible after one year at die Ycatman High School 
to begin this new institution, which was to mark a new epoch in 
teacher education and the education of teachers in service. It also 
made possible the sociological empliasis in the program and in the 
extent of the service at diat time unknown in teacher education. It 
is this aspect of his unique contribution in a variety of fields that 
we wish to emphasize. 

It was in the winter of early 1907 when the writer visited the Dean 
in St. Louis to discuss with him his own graduate study. As we 
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walked dirougli the parks o£ the city, die discussion of die writer’s 
interest in graduate study could not be divorced from die program 
of teacher education in St. Louis which the Dean envisaged; for, as 
the writer learned later, the Dean was not diinking merely of the 
best kind of graduate study for the writer, but a kind diat would 
equip him for a place in the program of teacher education that the 
Dean had conceived for die city of St. Louis. The momentous 
decision, for the writer at least, was that he should go to Europe, 
where he could become familiar with European schools and at the 
same time ground himself in the social sciences, and particularly 
sociology, which bodi he and die Dean regarded as basic to the pro¬ 
gram of educational reconstruction. 

At diis time there was at least one voice that shared the vision of 
die Dean, At the meeting of the Department of Superintendence at 
Chicago in 1907, Henry Suzzallo had brought the meeting to its 
feet by eloquently proclaiming diat no educational program could 
be carried out adequately without due emphasis upon the sociolog¬ 
ical factors involved. He pleaded for a new educational philosophy 
which he called “educational sociology.” Others, like Harris, had 
already been aware of die need of a sociological empJiasis, but none 
had presented the case for sociology with such logic and conviction. 
The Dean saw in Suzzallo the means of bringing to the attention of 
a conventionally minded school administration and teaching per¬ 
sonnel an emphasis that he had in mind, although different from 
that given by Suzzallo. The Dean had in mind a scientific approach 
to education, but one based upon a scientific sociology as a com¬ 
panion basic science to psychology, along with a sound social phi¬ 
losophy of education, 

It is significant to note here tliat none of the administrative staff 
of the St. Louis schools, although they were perhaps the best in the 
country at that time, would have considered sociology as essential 
or even important in teacher education. History of education, phi¬ 
losophy, and psychology were entirely adequate from their point of 
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view, and sociology 'vas thought unwortliy a place even as an 
academic subject in a teachers-coUege curriculum. The need of a 
missionary was obvious. Suzzallo was called upon to do the mission¬ 
ary work, and for several years he was brought to the college to give 
a course of lectures for the educational public of St. Louis, and the 
Dean saw lo it that tlic superintendent and Ivis assistants on die 
administrative staff licard these lectures. 

With the growing demand for courses by the teachers in service 
and the necessary expansion of the curriculum of the college to meet 
die needs of the full-time student body, the faculty soon had to be 
enlarged. In tlic enlargement of the faculty die Dean widi some 
difficulty saw to it tliat a sociologist who could teach other subjects 
was added to the staff. Sociology was permitted to those who chose 
to elect the course, but this permission was extended only to those 
teachers in service, not to die full-time student body. Not until 1912, 
witli ail die missionary work done by Suzzallo and the arguments 
of tile Dean, was he permitted to offer sociology to the students 
preparing for the profession of teaching, but during all these years 
he had never wavered in purpose or determination. 

Sociology, as a basic subject in the education of teatbers in St. 
Louis, soon became an accepted fact. Its impormnee in the curricu¬ 
lum of die Harris Teachers College and its effect in the education of 
teachers there need not be discussed here, but the stimulus to the 
introduction of sociology in the curricula of teachers colleges and 
normal schools in tlic country is noteworthy. Today few institutions 
for die training of teachers arc without sociology of some sort as a 
part of their program, and the persistent efforts of the Dean in St. 
Louis has had more to do with this achievement than any other 
single factor, and to him should go the major part of die credit. 

The history of the Dean and his part in die reconstruction of the 
curriculum in the St. Louis schools as pre.sidcnt of the Harris 
Teachers College and later as superintendent of schools of the city 
will be told elsewhere, but it is noteworthy to say here that he was 
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the first educfitional leader in tlie country to make use of the socio- 
logical approach in the reconstruction of tlie program of a city 
school system, and to suggest, had he chosen to continue in the field 
of public-education admi nistration, that he would have developed a 
program of service to tlie community not seen anywhere in the 
public schools today. 

But die Dean conceived of a larger service and one more in line 
witli his fundamental interest and creative ability and spirit. He was 
invited to New York University to reorganize the old School of 
Pedagogy and develop it into a modern school of education. He 
accepted tlie invitation with enthusiasm, in spite of the seeming 
hopelessness of the task ahead of him. He had faith in die type of 
service he expected to render and a conviction that a new approach 
in the education of teachers would bear abundant fruit. We need 


but to refer to the growtli of die School of Education and cite the 
output of these years of vigorous effort to indicate tliat his vision of 
teacher education has been to an amazing degree realized and that 
he has made a permanent and fundamental contribution to teacher 
education in the United States. 


It is not, however, the general approach to the education of 
teachers that wc wish to emphasize in this article, but rather the 
sociological approach. When Dean Witliers came to New York 
University the educators of the country were feverishly emphasiz¬ 
ing the so-called scientific movement in education. This movement 
had its beginning early in the century witli the development of 
psychology and its application to teaching mediods. Later tliis 
movement expanded to measurement, administration, school plants, 


and the school organization. The country was in the midst of the 
interminable school surveys in which “experts” applied “scientific” 
techniques to everything that went on in the schools. The tempta¬ 


tion to describe in detail this onc-sided emphasis is strong but un¬ 
necessary, since every educator is familiar with it. It is suflicient to 
say that the result of the partial view and the exclusive psychological 
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approach was to revert to the nmctccnth-ccntury emphasis upon 
subject matter, because in the attempt to be scientific and measure 
the results o£ instruction, since they could not measure educational 
growtlt and personality development, they measured achievement 
in terms of knowledge, exactly what the nineteenth-century edu¬ 
cator attempted, although the current measures were much more 
exact. 

The Ijcart of tlic scientific movement, therefore, was an even 
greater emphasis upon subject matter and created more difficulty 
in seeing tlic whole child in relation to life. The more exact instru¬ 
ments of measurement in the field of liandwriting, reading, aridi- 
metic, history, and the like led to greater emphasis upon skills and 
knowledge in tlicir field and less attention was centered upon tlie 
child's personality, his social background, and the various informal 
agencies and situations that were really rcsjionsiblc for die vital 
educational influences in the life of tlic child and community. In 
the effort to be scientific, educators had forgotten the person and the 
community in the educational process. There is no wish to discount 
the importance of the scientific movement in education, but rather 
to call attention to the one-sided, partial, and inadequate educational 
approach of this movement. 

It was at tile height of the scientific movement and at the time 
when the essential emphasis in teachers colleges and schools of 
education was devoted to scientific education with religious zeal 
that Dean Withers came to New York University. He saw the in¬ 
adequacy of this approach, and in die very beginning added a soci¬ 
ologist to his faculty. It was downright heresy to proceed thus. 
Think of itl Before adding professors of measurement, statistics, 
psychology, methods, etc,, a sociologist was added to the staff I Now 
this procedure was watched with satisfaction or disapproval; satis¬ 
faction from those who saw no need of another school of education, 
and disapproval by those who had looked forward to the develop¬ 
ment of a new school of education witli hope and anticipation. The 
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beginning with a sociologist was the sine qua non of ultimate 
failure, for was not the scientific emphasis the last word in teacher 
education? 

The history of die growth of sociology in the School of Education 
is the history of the institution itself, for it is the sociological ap¬ 
proach to education and die rendering of service to students in these 
terms by the whole faculty that has given the School its funda¬ 
mental characteristic. The whole faculty is characterized by the 
point of view that education is a life process, diat it consists in 
personality growth, that extraschool agencies and situations are the 
most vital ones in growdi process and, until a fair understanding of 
all the factors involved in die experience of the student are under¬ 
stood, no education of consequence can go on in the school. This 
does not mean diat statisdes, measurement, and tlie like are neg¬ 
lected, but dicy take their place as instruments of personality 
growdi and education, For those who wish to know, this is the 
spirit and tlic point of view that is basic to the Dean’s success in 
building the School of Educadon at New York University. 

But this is not all. The Dean has viewed the study of the science 
of sociology as essential in the total program of teacher education, 
because il is by a study of this subject, and this alone, diat one can 
understand the background factors that are responsible for person¬ 
ality and the character of its growth in the complexities of modern 
life. Thus, he has made this one of the major departments in the 
school and has encouraged the character of research and experiment 
in sociology th.at has aided the educator of whatever sort—teacher, 
supervisor, or administrator—to conceive adequately the whole 
task of education. The stimulus and direction given by the depart¬ 
ment to communities in organizing and coordinating all the 
agencies of education—formal and informal—in the cooperative 
task of instniclion is but one example of the clear vision of the Dean 
in conceiving the whole function of education. 

Finally, the effect of the sociological program of the School of 
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Education of "New York University in influencing other schools of 
education is yet to be determined, but there arc signs to indicate that 
the effect is already felt. Odter schools arc now developing pro¬ 
grams of educational sociology, and some at least attribute the 
movement to die example set by New York University. It is the 
confident belief of the writer iliat the research now l)cing carried 
on in sociology in the School of Education will have a profound 
influence m determining the direction of educational emphasis and 
the character of the programs in the coming decade of educational 
history.* Educators arc under an eternal debt of gratitude to Dean 
Withers for his social vision, and die educational program of the 
future in the United States will be a monument to his creative 
spirit. 

‘ S« "CotUribrnion aC Sociology to RducMion” (iWe of iuuc), The iourual 0/ EHucaiional 
Sociology, Xll, 6 (February 1939). 



CONTRIBUTIONS TO SOCIOLOGY IN THE 
FIELD OF MATHEMATICS 

J. ANDREW DRUSHEL 
New Yor\ University 

It is a difficult task to state and evaluate the contribution to edu¬ 
cational sociology by a student and teacher of elementary and 
higher mathematics who did virtually all of his teaching of mathe¬ 
matics before educational sociology appeared on tlie educational 
horizon. 

It is said that “the philosophy of arithmetic did not appear until 
the last quarter of the nineteenth century.”^ With equal truth it 
may be stated that the social aim of aridimetic and the sociological 
aspects of secondary matlrcmatics did not get into print until die 
first quarter of the twentieth century. “It has not been long since 
the aim of madiematics teaching was merely scientific.... This aim 
still persists with all the rigidity of a conservative force.”* Suzzallo 
refused to accept formal discipline and business utility, immediate 
successors of tlie scientific aim, as valid aims in teaching mathe¬ 
matics. Instead of these he proposed a broad social utilitarianism as 
an aim. “Aritbmetic is a subject drat contributes social insight just 
as history and geography do.’*“ 

Progressive teachers of the teaching of mathematics, particularly 
arithmetic, in the last decade of the nin-eteenth century held that 
problem material should be studied primarily for its informational 
value and only secondarily for the opportunity to practise comput¬ 
ing skill. Dean Withers (then Professor Withers) was one of these 
in his classwork in aritlimetic and algebra in the National Normal 
University at Lebanon, Ohio, from 1894 to 1900. As a teacher of 

‘ Tobias Dantzig, Number, the iMngm^e of Science (New York: The Macjiiillan Company, 
1930), |). 60. 

* Henry Siizzatlo, Tbc Tc\ii/tiiig of Primary Arilhmelic (New York; Hoiigliton Mifllin Com¬ 
pany, 1912), p, 10, 

'Ibid., p. 18. 
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mathematics he has always held the view diat informational values 
are more important dian computational skills, This point of view 
led him early to appreciate the social-utility aspect of arithmetic 
content in the elementary scliool and to stress Utc importance of 
social insight in tlic preparation of teachers of arithmetic. His 
ujiclcrstanding of tlic nature of the subject and of the learners made 
it possible to relate progressive study with present social needs in an 
interesting and substantial manner. 

Later, tills point of view enabled him to make valuable sugges¬ 
tions in the production of Arithmetical Essentials by J. A. Drushel, 
Margaret Noonan, and J. W. Widiers (1921) and also in Mathe¬ 
matical Essentials for junior high schools (1926-1927) by J. A. 
Drushel and ]. W. Withers. The sociological aspects oi Arithmetical 
Essentials are well set fortli in three places of die series. 

1. The organizing idea or central theme was social throughout, well 
exemplified in a unique table of contents with these headings; 

Organizing Idea Content Page No, 

One dollar sale Practice in muUipHcaiion 212 

2. In thc“SiiggC5lions loTeachers”arc found such statenicnls as,“This 
book (book One) aims to make children feel a real use for arithmetic.” 
“Tlic emphasis has been put on making clear to cbildrcn the specific social 
situations in wbicli each fact or process taught can be used.” “The prob¬ 
lems used are intended not only to secure arithmetical thinking and skill, 
but also to give children a real acquaintance with their social world.” 

3. In the character of the io|>ic or chapter titles throughout the series— 
then new (1921), now old and commonplace. Certain of these tides se¬ 
lected from each of the three books arc here indicated: 

Boof{ One —Topic Titles 

1. buying toys 

2. buying lunch .ai school 

3. buying for a parly 
The school picnic 
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Boo\ Two—Chapter Titles 

1. Doing business with the Post Office 

2. How money earns money 

Bool{ Three—Chapter Titles 

1. Protecting one’s life and pro[)crty 

2. Money and banking 

A series of aritlimctic texts heavily loaded with sociological mat¬ 
ter in 1920 was regarded as having doubtful value by commercial 
textbook writers and publishers, but was welcomed enthusiastically 
by such well-known educators as Henry Suzzallo, Charles H. Judd, 
Harry C. Barber, and George L. Mirick, as revealed in their written 
and oral approval of the material before and after publication. A 
generous portion of whatever success Arithmetical Essentials 
achieved in stressing the social insight aim in the period from 1920 
to 1927 must be attributed to Dean Withers. 

The sociological aspect of higher mathematics is somewhat lim¬ 
ited. Certainly no one acquainted witli the Dean’s doctoral disserta¬ 
tion, “Euclid’s Parallel Postulate” (1904), would pretend to claim 
for it any contribution to educational sociology. However, it is 
within the limits of probable truth to suggest that many of the 
students in his calculus classes (1894-1901) found more cultural 
values than either scientific or professional ones. To him madie- 
matics was largely a way of thinking. At present this point of view 
is receiving wide acceptance among thinkers in the mathematical 
elementary and secondary curricula—an old story with Dean 
Withers forty years ago. For him, mathematics demanded under¬ 
standing, interpretation, and use. 

It is safe to say that the Dean’s experience in the field of mathe¬ 
matics, as he studied and taught it, and Jiis intimate acquaintance 
willi the work of I-Ieiiry Suz'/allo in the then young fickl of educa¬ 
tional sociology was valuable preparation for his later work in 
curriculiiin study and con.struction at St. Louis from 1904 10 1920, 
and after that in the School of Education in New York University. 



THE EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY OF 
DEAN lOHN W, WITHERS 


HERMAN HARRELL HORNE 
New Yorl{ Vniuersity 

The educational philosophy of John William Wiiiicrs is a product 
of his Christian upbringing; of his early educational experiences as 
student and teacher; of his graduate study in the field of philosophy 
and mathematics at Yale University; of his wide reading in the 
fields of economics, sociology, and history; and of Ins personal asso¬ 
ciations, observation, and thinking. 

The Yale infiucncc is definite and traceable. This period repre¬ 
sents careful conscious philosophizing and upon it we will first 
dwell. At Yale Dean Withers had the great privilege of studying 
under one of America's most learned philosophers of the last gen¬ 
eration, Dr. George Trumbull Ladd. Professor Ladd was liimself 
much influenced by the philosophy of Hermann Lotze. vSo our topic 
naturally requires of us that we pay some attention first to Ladd 
and Lotze, the intellectual father and grandfather, so to speak, of 
Dean Widiers. Then we will present the pcrsonalistic and idealistic 
philosophy of Dean Witlicrs and conclude with a cojisideration of 
how this philosophy has been worked out pragmatically in the field 
of education. It is possible to be a personal idealist in one’s philos¬ 
ophy and a pragmatist in one's educational theory. 

I 

George Trumbull Ladd, the teacher of Dean Withers at Yale, 
was, as we have said, an American philosopher. On going to Yale 
in i88ij at the age of 39, Ladd carric<i with him the traditions of 
Western Reserve, Andover Theological Seminary, and Bowdoin. 
For twenty years he was Clark Professor of Metaphysics and Moral 
Philosophy at Yale. Tlicn in 1901 he took ch.argc of the jiewly 
organized graduate department of philosophy and psychology, a 
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position that he held till 1905, when he became professor emeritus. 
During tliis latter period, in 1902—1904, Dean Withers was Univer¬ 
sity Fellow at Yale, receiving his Ph.D. degree under the sponsor¬ 
ship of Professor Ladd in 1904, writing his thesis on “Euclid’s 
Parallel Postulate.” This early interest in mathematics was carried 
on in later years, during which Dean Withers was co-author of two 
popular series of mathematical texts for elementary and secondary 
schools. 

Professor Ladd’s interests were catholic, covering psychology (he 
founded the Yale psychological laboratory), epistemology, religion, 
education, and certain aspects of Oriental life. He was much influ¬ 
enced in his thinking by Hermann Lotze, whose Outlines of 
Philosophy he translated in 1877. Professor Ladd’s last books 

(1918) dealt significantly with The Secret of Personality. The 
theme of personality is the key that unlocks tlie philosophy of Ladd, 
Lotze, and Dean Withers. 

Rudolf Hermann Lotze died die year Professor Ladd went to 
Yale (1881). He was both an M.D. and a Ph.D. He lectured at 
Leipzig, Gottingen, and Berlin. Lotze had two main interests, die 
scientific and the aesthetic. His scientific interests were based on 
mathematics and physics, and dicse led him to reject the dialectic 
mctliod of Hegel. Dean Withers as president of Harris Teachers 
College in St. Louis, 1905-1917, similarly faced the problem of 
Hegelianism in the modified form it took in the writings and lec¬ 
tures of the influential scholar and educator, Dr. W. T. Harris, and 
his theorizing disciples. Dean Withers, like Lotze, turned from 
abstract metaphysics to concrete facts. 

Lotze’s aesthetic and ethical interests led him into a world of 
values impenetrable by exact science. Here liis problem was to 
reconcile science with art, morality, and religion. I'his he did by 
holding that the mechanism of science is subordinate to the prin¬ 
ciple of purpose. 

Other viewpoints of Lotze arc the following. Man has a soul 
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which can act only through the mechanism of natural law. In this 
proposition empirical philosophy gets an independent place, while 
naturalism is rejected. To understand man’s place in the cosmos, a 
survey must be made of mans complete life, individual, social, and 
historical. In our world there arc facts, there arc laws, and there are 
values. Ediical and aesthetic values arc realized in the realm of facts 
by means of laws. Such a system of reality becomes intelligible only 
through the idea of a personal Deity whose pur])oscs arc fulfilled 
through the operation of natural law. The reality behind all appear¬ 
ance is this living spirit of God and the world of living spirits He 
has created. The material tilings of this world have reality only as 
tile appearance of tlie spiritual substance beneatli them. There is 
neither predestination iior inexorable fate (Dean Withers is a 
Methodist, accepting the free will of man and the free and uni¬ 
versally extended grace of God). The universal substance must be 
held to be personal, because only personality has independence and 
only personality is able to explain the unity in variety diac our 
cosmos cxiiibits. 

The system of philosophy which Lotze rcpre.scntctl may be de¬ 
scribed as personal idealism. In this system the world, ultimately 
and rightly viewed, is personal in character, The persons composing 
the world arc die Infinite Spiritand finite spirits. The Infinite Spirit, 
contrary to die absolute idealism of Hegel, is not inclusive of finite 
spirits. These exist independently and of their own right in free 
communion with each other and with die Infinite Spirit. The in¬ 
dividual is a microcosm whose nature reflects the macrocosm. Time 
is real and the purpose of the Infinite Spirit is being increasingly 
realized in space and time through the cooperation, at times the 
hindrance, of men as free moral agents. The animal world manifests 
in a real but more limited way than man the universal purpose of 
existence. The will of man is a heUer key to undcratanding his 
nature than is his thinking. Man is purposive and emotional as well 
as inlcllcctuaU He has of right art, morality, and religion, as well 
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as science nnd philosophy. These all are phases of man’s personal 
and social experience. The full realization of man’s powers is pos¬ 
sible only in a social environment. The content of man’s experience 
is derived from his contact widi man and his material environment. 
This philosophy of personal idealism has been represented in our 
country not only by Professor Ladd but also by Borden P. Bowne at 
Boston University, G. H. Howison at die University of California, 
and others. 

II 

These views of personal idealism were absorbed by Dean Withers 
in Professor Ladd’s classroom. They were not so much novel to him 
as a mature thinking man (he was thirty-four on entering Yale) as 
they were congenial to his nature and disposition. They confirmed 
in him principles and viewpoints to which he was already commit¬ 
ted. 

One’s educational philosophy may grow out of his educational 
experience, or it may be first intellectually acquired and then 
applied to educational problems, or something of both these pro¬ 
cesses may be present. In the case of Dean Withers the last of tliese 
three processes has been in operation. His educational philosophy 
has been both an effect of his educational experience and a guiding 
and directing agent of it. 

Now die thesis of die present writer, as suggested above, is that 
Dean Widiers is a personal idealist in his fundamental thinking, as 
were Ladd and Lotze, and that his theory of education is predomi¬ 
nantly pragmatic, though impregnated with the idealistic emphasis 
on personality. There are certain major propositions that sum up 
die personal idealism of Dean Widiers, These he has nowhere as 
yet stated in print. They arc formulated on the basis of my associa¬ 
tion with him since 1921, when he became Dean of our School of 
Education. Among tlicsc major propositions arc the following: 

1. Life is purposeful and meaningful. 

2. Man’s personal growth docs nai end with ihc death of ilie body. 
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3. Man can realize his nature and progress toward his goal only in a 
social milieu. 

Society itsclt is developing toward a goal of freedom and self-deter¬ 
mination for marl. 

5. All forms of governmental dictatorships are suppressive of man's 
true personality and lienee arc to he regarded as inimical to man’s highest 
development. 

6. There is a goal toward which man and society arc growing. This 
goal is appointed man by his Infinite Original. He cannot escape it, he 
may in a measure control lus growth toward it, and he may fall short of 
it through his own ignorance or willfulness. 

7. The secret of life, the cosmos, and reality is to be found in the concept 
of personality, human and divine. 

It is the inspiration coming from these and related principles 
that has given Dean Widters bis leadership and influence in the 
cducadonal world, which has extended beyond our national bound¬ 
aries through titc foreign students who have attended the School of 
Education. 

Ill 

Among some of die main educational topics that have engrossed 
the attention of Dean "Withers, his treatment of wliich illustrates 
his idealistic inspiration and his pragmatic thinking, are these: 
systematic supervision, determination of educational policies, the 
teaching of arithmetic (he has a prodigious memory for figures), 
the essentials of mathematics, stories and reading, school surveys, 
and die school as a social institution. 

His educational dieorics have two foci: facts and principles. In 
his Report of the Surtfey of Public Schools in Cleueland Heights, 
Ohio (May 1922), lie states two of die purposes as follows: 

1. To find and set forth all significant aii<l important facts fully and 
adequately 

2. To interpret tlicsc facts in thclight of the prittdfdcs which determine 
the best educational procedure (italics mine) 
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The richness and variety of Dean Withers’s educational tliinking 
forbid an adequate summary of his views. Among the more im¬ 
portant themes he has discussed we will note only the following: 
the school as a social institution; significant changes in man's 
environment; how social controls have developed; die ideal goal 
of social progress; influences on popular education in America; the 
function of the public school; difliculties in readjusting our public- 
school system to present needs; and die nature, aim, and method of 
education. These we will consider briefly in the order indicated.* 

The school is but one of our social institutions. By a social institu¬ 
tion is meant a habit of society; a device for economizing human 
energy, for conserving and transmitting satisfactory modes of 
adjustment, thereby releasing energy for new difficult problems and 
for the higher enjoyments of life. In the settlement of our social 
questions there is a tendency to look in two directions, toward 
education and toward law and government. Law is ineffective ex¬ 
cept as supported by an enlightened public opinion. Education in 
the inclusive sense of die term is a responsibility resting upon all the 
institutions of society and not upon the school exclusively, Chang¬ 
ing basic social needs necessitate corresponding changes in social 
institutions but “in many cases the public schools may be justly 
criticized for having been too unresisting and too responsive to the 
external popular demands that have been made upon them.*’* 

Some significant changes in man’s economic and social environ¬ 
ment affecting public education are the development of industry 
under the influence of science; the rapid growth of wealth; the 
problems of production (“only education can solve the economic 
problem of production”), distribution, and consumption; the rela¬ 
tive decline of agriculture and increase in mai\ufacturing; the 

‘Tlie direct qiiotminns arc from syllabi provided by Dean Withers for liis courses in New 
York University, unless otherwise indicated. 

* John W. Witlicrs, "Tlic School as a Social Institution," in G. E. Skinner, R. E, Lniightt, Au 
Inirodiiclioii to Modern F.dncmiot) (New York: D. C. Heath and Company, 1937), p. <f. 
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growth of cities ("future leaders must come from the city”); the 
conservation of national resources; the elimination of human 
misery and crime; the regulation of child labor (Dean Withers is 
a member of the Board of Directors of Save tire Children Fund and 
is Director of die Children's Village on the Hudson); the improve¬ 
ment of the political and economic status of women; the promodon 
of international peace and good will; d\c development of various 
forms of group life and activities widiin die American democracy; 
the rapid increase of the social inheritance; the influence of the 
World War; and the effect of such new invendons as the radio and 
die moving pictures. Education must take intelligent account of all 
these changes and meet new needs wisely. 

Social controls have developed gradually from external to 
internal compulsion, from coercive to educative methods. The 
increase of liberty, accompanied by educative control, results in 
social progress. A democratic or liberal society is supremely de¬ 
pendent on education 

The ideal goal of social progress has occupied some of the best 
minds of the race from Plato down to Theodore and Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. Dean Withers defines it thus: , . adaptation to a 
perfeedy universal environment, securing die greatest harmony 
among the elements of society, their greatest efficiency in mutual 
cooperation, and their greatest capacity for social survival.” 

Popular education in our day sliows the effect of many influences, 
such as die growth of science, the disposition to use science in solv¬ 
ing problems of interest to our people, and the philosophy of evolu¬ 
tion. We have witnessed the rise of the social sciences, the use of die 
scientific method in studying education, and the development of 
the measuring movement. There is present in American society a 
certain disposition to question everything and to insist upon proof 
rather than upon authority. As science has advanced, there has been 
a corresponding decline in the philosopliy of the older dialectic 
type and a growing liungcr for a new, more adequate, and more 
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satisfactory interpretation of die meaning of life in the modern 
world. The pragmatic philosophy has developed and has become 
predominant in the educational world. The influence of long- 
established moral standards has declined and it has become more 
difficult to set up standards diat can widistand criticism. The con¬ 
servative elements of the population tend to insist on the continued 
observance of old customs after the conditions which gave rise to 
them pass, witli ensuing conflict between conservative and pro¬ 
gressive. 

The prime function of the school in a democracy is to promote 
social progress by fully cultivating individual personalides, not to 
perpetuate any existent social order. Chief emphasis should be laid 
on social efficiency and service, not on individual happiness apart 
from tliese; on vocational skill, not on any impractical general cul¬ 
ture. The proper work of tlte school is to be accomplished dirough 
a developing and flexible curriculum, through the direction of chil¬ 
dren’s experiences outside the classroom; and by properly selecting 
and training teachers. Adult education and reeducation arc increas¬ 
ingly prevalent and important. 

The schools constantly need readjustment to social and individ¬ 
ual needs and conditions. Deep-rooted difficulties inherent in our 
present educational system are the influence of tradition; profes¬ 
sional bias; lack of a social viewpoint and of a workable social phi¬ 
losophy of education; antiquated elements in curricula and courses 
of study; the unsolved problem of selecting, educating, and plac¬ 
ing competent teachers, both men and women; lack of capable 
supervision and administradon; inadequate objective measure¬ 
ments of educational cflicicncy; the time limitations of the school; 
political interference in school administration; inadequate equip¬ 
ment and facilities for instruction; lack of suitable articulation of 
the educational unit.s; and unintelligent cooperation inside and 
outside of the school. 

What then is education? Dean Withers answers: “Education is 
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a continuous process coextensive with life itself. Education is tak¬ 
ing place wherever responses arc being made directly or indirectly 
to one’s environment- It is by no means confined to the school, hut 
involves all experiences, including those that hinder as well as those 
that furdier die aims and purposes of life. In its broadest sense it 
ministers to the needs and values of the whole period of life." 

In harmony with this conception of its nature educatioii should 
aim to represent the interests of society as well as those of the in¬ 
dividual, to give the right value to each, and to consider processes 
as well as results. The aim of education is identical with the aim of 
life. Changes in education must keep pace with die changes in life, 
in our economic, social, and menial life. Present-day education 
should be characterized by open-mindedness and reasonable adap¬ 
tability. We muse not commit education to a fixed and static pro¬ 
gram. Education’s central purpose is to reduce the suffering and 
waste of life and to promote individual and social well-being. 

The method of education in this broad sense of the term is coop¬ 
eration, die harmonious working together of all the forces of the 
community toward tlic one great end. Public and private organiza¬ 
tion, t(ic school and the home, the parent and the teacher, the child 
and the adult, industry and commerce, trades and professions, labor 
and capital—all must learn to work together for the cominon good. 

Concerning “progressive education” Dean Withers asks for con¬ 
vincing evidence diat it is not moving in the wrong direction. 

Should the schools be used as an agency of social reconstruction ? 
Not directly, but rather social reconstruction is to come about 
through the development of individual personalities. Not die 
schools alone but die wisdom of the whole population will change 
our social order, if democratic education succeeds in preventing a 
social revolution. 

IV 

On February id, 1939, the New York Academy of Public Educa¬ 
tion presented its Academy Medal to Dean Withers at a dinner 
meeting held at the Biltmocc Hotel, for “outstanding contributions 
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in the field ol public education ” An editorial in The Netu Yor\ 
Times, February 18, observes: 

He was, as Chancellor Chase said, a pilot who held the School of Edu¬ 
cation of New York University true to the course which he laid out for it 
on coming to the dcanship: to make k of value to New York's school 
system. . .. He is a scholar of the old school, but he has been especially 
interested in promoting aeronautics. He still keeps the frontier in this 
urban laboratory, which is the greatest in the world. 

Once Dean Withers in a personal conversation with me remarked 
seriously: “We pass this way but once, we should do all we can in 
passing.” This practical humane attitude is an expression of the 
philosophy which possesses him, inspiring his life and guiding his 
social contacts. This is not the place to inquire into the validity of 
such philosophy. Many hold these views of personal idealism ^vith 
pragmatic applications; many do not, holding rather to naturalistic 
and realistic conceptions. Personal idealism stresses isadependent 
personalities (absolute idealism stresses the all-embracing Infinite 
Personality). Pragmatism stresses die successful working of theo¬ 
ries as the ground of their truth. Naturalism stresses the reign of 
universal and impersonal law in accordance with which all motion 
of matter takes place. Realism stresses the independence which real¬ 
ity has of any and all thought concerning it. 

These conflicting philosophies lend themselves to evaluation only 
after rigorous intellectual analysis. These philosophies, each in its 
own way, arc supremely important, because, while wc make them, 
they also in turn make us. If our analysis is correct, Dean Withers 
is a personal idealist in his fundamental thinking about tlie world 
and mainly a pragmatist in his thinking about the .social and indi¬ 
vidual problems involved in all education. In any case his philoso¬ 
phy passes the pragmatic test of having worked wonderfully well 
in the life of our generation. But die all-round, cultivated, and in¬ 
tegrated personality of Dean Withers, which improves human soci¬ 
ety by living in it, is the best witness to the personalistlc type of 
philosophy he holds. 



THE NEED FOR A SOCIOLOGICAL BASIS IN 
CITV SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


WILLIAM C. REAVIS 
The VnhcrsUy of Chicago 

The city scliool district lias for the past seventy-five years pre¬ 
sented special problems in organization, administration, and super¬ 
vision. The problems became so acute around die middle of the 
last century that some of the most rapidly growing cities were forced 
to undertake new departures in administration as a means of solv¬ 
ing their problems. The rapid increase in enrollment^ tlic demand 
for education beyond the rudiments, the expansion of die curricu¬ 
lum, and the necessity for developing a system of schools for grow¬ 
ing cities instead of merely providing district schools wherever 
needed presented problems loo complicated for lay directors to solve 
correctly or acceptably. 

The innovation in administrative practices that seemed to offer 
greatest promise of providing appropriate solutions to the multi¬ 
plicity of growing problems in the city districts was die establish¬ 
ment of the office of superintendent of schools. Many types of 
officials were tried widiout success before it was discovered that the 
nature of the problems required in the superintendent a person 
who possessed a basis otiicr than general experience for the study 
of the pressing problems in school administration, if the schools 
were to keep pace with the growing municipalities. The type of 
individual wlio in the beginning appeared to have the best basis for 
serving as the leader for lay boards of education was a professional 
educator. This individual viewed the problems from the vantage 
point of the school rather than the citizen with vested business in¬ 
terests. He was able to render unique service to the boards of edu¬ 
cation when permitted to do so, especially with respect to internal 
school organization and the supervision of instruction. 
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Under the leadership of the superintendent the schools of the 
growing cities made rapid progress. The school plants were devel¬ 
oped to provide suitable accommodations for the increasing enroll¬ 
ment, pupils were classified for instructional purposes, curriculum 
materials were developed and graded, and methods of instruction 
were improved. The services rendered along the lines indicated in 
the foregoing sentence seemed to satisfy the demands for public 
education fairly well. 

Around 1900 changes in the status of cities began to create new 
problems for the schools. The rapid increase in urban population 
immediately preceding and after 1900 and the resulting changes in 
social and economic life in urban communities presented problems 
for the schools virtually as baffling to superintendents as were the 
problems that confronted the lay directors fifty years before. The 
administrative practices developed by tlie superintendents prior to 
1900 did not provide satisfactory solutions of the new problems cre¬ 
ated by rapid urbanization and social and economic change. So 
many of the problems of city school administration were compli¬ 
cated by social issues that a sociological basis was evidently much 
to be desired—if not essential—in providing satisfactory solutions 
of the school problems. 

Relatively few of the city superintendents of the day possessed the 
training needed in solving the problems of the city districts. The 
type of training provided for city school superintendents prior to 
1900 had been general in character. Few universities had developed 
courses in educational administration and virtually no institutions 
offered courses in city school administration. Ambitious superinten¬ 
dents who had been spurred by the challenge of new problems in tlie 
administration of city school districts had gone to European univer¬ 
sities to study philosophy, psychology, sociology, and comparative 
education in preparation for positions of responsibility in educa¬ 
tional administration. These superintendents were in great demand 
for positions of leadership in the rapidly growing cities. 
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It was apparent tlicn, as it is today, diat the competent leader in 
city school administration must possess more than executive capacity 
and a repertory oC administrative tricks and formulae. City school 
administration required of the superintendent not only administra¬ 
tive capacity but also a broad grasp of the science of education and 
a sociological basis that enabled him to comprehend the problems 
in administration demanding solution. Areas in which special train¬ 
ing was required were the changing character of the urban popula¬ 
tion; the ciTcct of die populadon changes on city schools, including 
functions of public education, internal organization of die schools, 
development of the school plant, content of the curriculum, extra- 
instructional services needed by pupils, and provisions for deviate 
children; die relation of population problems to school support*, and 
the effects of social and economic change on the scope and character 
of die school’s work. 

It is only in very recent years diat the lenders in city school systems 
have realized the importance of the study of population problems in 
educational administration. Perhaps, the true significance of the 
problems in educational administration has been fully realized only 
by those leaders who have had training in sociology or by those who 
have utilized staff officers competent to deal with the sociological 
problems. The lack of a sociological basis for school administration 
in the urban districts is no doubt largely responsible for many of the 
errors made by superintendents and boards of educadon in the de¬ 
velopment of school plants and educational programs. Failure to 
understand tlie relations of rural and urban areas in terms of die 
movements of population and die effects on both plant and program 
of die forces responsible for the rapid shifting of population groups 
in city districts has resulted in waste and inefficiency in educational 
administration. 

Population studies of the sort available through the Report of 
the Committee on Population Problems to the l^ational Resources 
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Committee* now provide the basis for tlie understanding of local 
problems and tlie techniques for use in collecting, analyzing, and 
interpreting local data. Except for the factual material collected 
through the Federal Census, very little population data were avail¬ 
able for city superintendents prior to the last two decades. Further¬ 
more, the instructors offering courses in city school administration 
generally neglected to train tlieir students in the use of the data 
which were available. Only those administrative officers who were 
fortunate enough to have made contacts with the field of sociology 
in their undergraduate training or who were compelled by sheer 
need to seek sociological training at die graduate level as a means of 
finding solutions to their problems in educational administration 
were able to approach the critical problems in city school systems 
with the understanding required to find correct solutions. 

Departments of education in leading universities now offer many 
specialized courses dealing widi the sociological aspects of city 
school administration for students who are seeking training for 
administrative positions in city systems or for administrative officers 
seeking special help in the solution of their important problems. If 
comparison is made between the offerings of departments of educa¬ 
tion in these universities in die field of city scliool administration in 
the decades 1898 to 1908 and 1928 to 1938, it is found diat virtually 
nothing designed to provide the student with a sociological basis for 
city school administration was provided in 1898 to 1908, while in 
1928 to 1938 many of die offerings possessed marked sociological 
characteristics. 

One of the very few leaders in the decade 1898 to 1908 who 
recognized the fact that the problems of city school administration 
could not be solved .successfully without a knowledge and under¬ 
standing of tlie sociological issues and forces involved in urban life 


^National Ucsmirccs ('utiimiticc, The Prohlemt ol a C/t,iHgin^ Population (Wai.liin}5ton: 
United Slates (invcntniciu Printing Ollicc, 193^)- 
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was Dr. John W. Withers, president of Harris Teachers College, 
St. Louis, Missouri. As president of this teacher-training institution 
and assistant superintendent of schools in a large city, which prior 
to tlie decade under consideration had probably the best trained 
leadership of any large city school system in the United States, 
Dr. Witlicrs occupied a unique position in the annals of American 
school administration. He was relatively free from the details of 
administration which usually burden superintendents and district 
superintendents. He was responsible for the training of teachers 
seeking to enter the teaching service in St. Louis and for the in- 
service training of those already employed. He was thus stationed at 
the point of impact of administrative rules, regulations, and instruc¬ 
tions and the teaching and administrative personnel selected to carry 
out the policies of the school system. The in-service or extension 
program of the Harris Teachers College became the means to the 
realization of administrative ends. 

The writer became acquainted widi the Withers program in die 
autumn of 1912 in a seminar on city school administration con¬ 
ducted by Dr. Withers at the Harris Teachers College. The per¬ 
sonnel of the seminar consisted largely of clcmeniaTy-sehool prin¬ 
cipals who had been invited by Dr. Withers to gather at the Teachers 
College on Saturday mornings during the school year for die discus¬ 
sion of dieir problems. These seminars were an established part of 
the year’s work for diis group of twenty-live or thirty principals 
between 191a and 1917, the year Dr. Withers was promoted to die 
superintendency of city schools in St. Louis. 

It is the belief of the writer, who was an elementary-school prin¬ 
cipal in St. Louis during the period specified and who participated 
in the five seminars held, that dicsc courses were among the first— 
if not the first—carefully planned offerings in city school adminis¬ 
tration in the United States. In the lectures given by die instructor— 
theRrstpart of the seminar was given over to lectures and the second 
part to student reports—not only were die problems peculiar to 
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school organization, aclministration, and supervision in city school 
systems discussed but also the sociological basis of city school admin¬ 
istration was considered in a way that was tlien virtually unknown 
in university courses in educational administration. 

The sociological basis of city school administration developed in 
tlie seminars between 1912 and 1917 was not a new idea to Dr, 
Withers. As early as 1908 he had employed Dr. Henry Suzzallo, a 
pioneer in the field of educational sociology, to give a scries of lec¬ 
tures on sociological problems in education and administration as 
an extension course in Harris Teachers College. He had also intro¬ 
duced educational sociology into the curriculum of tlie Teachers 
College and had offered the course regularly in tlie extension depart¬ 
ment for teachers and principals at least ten years before die first 
text in educational sociology appeared in 1917. 

An examination of available syllabi of courses and textbooks in 
educational adiiiinlstracioii used in university classes during the 
period under consideration shows that the sociological basis of city 
school administration considered fundamental by Dr. Withers had 
scarcely been recognized by those working in the field of educational 
administration. It may also be claimed that the plan used by Dx. 
Withers in inviting the school principals of his city to undertake die 
study of their problems through the Saturday seminar was unique 
in its conception as an in-scrvicc training agency for leaders in die 
local schools of St. Louis. With respect to this plan, Judd, in the St. 
Louis Survey in 1917, remarked: “There is a Saturday morning class 
conducted by the president of Harris Teachers College which in¬ 
cludes a number of the principals of elementary schools and has 
become a forum for the discussion of the problems of the whole 
school system.... The city gains very great advantage from the dis¬ 
cussions carried on by this principals’ class. . . , These comments 
widi regard to the principals will serve as a background for the 
emphatic commendation of Harris Teachers College in its organi¬ 
zation of the principals into a class for regular and intensive study 
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of sopcrvisory problems. The administration in St, Louis has fol¬ 
lowed an enlightened policy in securing principals wlio will be 
interested in getting together frequently for discussion of school 
problcjiis and the school system is especially fortunate In being able 
to provide a regular meeting under proper guidance where scientific 
studies can be initiated and can be subjected to vigorous cooperative 
criticism,”' 

As Dean of the School of Education of New York University, 
Dr. Withers has had the opportunity since 1921 to develop on a large 
scale for leaders in city school administration a program of training 
which was thoroughly tested in St. Louis. The sociological basis of 
the program which he has featured in New York as in St, Louis has 
made a strong appeal to persons holding positions of leadership in 
city school administration and to persons aspiring to such positions. 
The phenomenal growth of the School of Education under his 
leadership and the wide distribution of its student personnel seeking 
traininginthcfiekl of city school administration bespcaksunlimited 
confidence in the leadership of Dean Withers and general approval 
of his program for die training of administrative officers for service 
In city schools. 

^Survey ot tile St. Ftililic Sc)io(»1;, Vnl. I, pp, Hfi 8H (.St. l.'iujs Hoard of 

ndiicaiinii, iqiy). 



CONTRIBUTION TO EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 
IN ST. LOUIS 

L. M. DOUGAN 
St. Louis, Missouri 

A notable movement for die systematic study of public education 
was begun in St. Louis in 1867. In that year William T. Harris 
became superintendent of the city’s public schools. After nearly a 
century of pioneer conditions die community had become an urban 
center of more than 200,000 people whose numbers were rapidly 
increasing. The war between die States had ended; the Negroes 
had been made citizens with educational as well as political rights. 
Immigrants were coming in great numbers and sociological prob¬ 
lems were developing so rapidly as to require a more rationalized 
educational policy. 

In Harris appeared a thinker whose philosophy comprehended 
tlic 'whole scheme of education from the primary grades through 
the college. Altliough his philosophy is not now in favor, it may be 
said to his credit that many sociological developments of later years 
could probably have been included in his metaphysical General 
Course of Study. As superintendent he eagerly accepted Susan 
Blow’s adaptation of Froebcl’s kindergarten. According to his 
theory intellectual education must undertake to give a theoretical 
survey of the world. This was too much to expect for some of the 
problem groups which now are more numerous, but even then were 
making up considerable sections of American society—emancipated 
Negroes rai.scd to full citizenship, millions of immigrants from the 
Old World, industrial groups housed in slums, and the children of 
all needing American education. However archaic some of his phi¬ 
losophy may now .seem, Harris set a high siantlard of professional 
thinking which was of great value down to the close of the nine¬ 
teenth century. It is always invigorating to distinguish between 
reason and expediency. 
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Tile work of Harris is cited in this appraisal of the later contribu¬ 
tions of Dean Withers because it was Withers’s mission to interpret 
new sociological conditions to a school system relying for several 
decades on the philosophy of Harris, 

Under Harris, F. Louis Sohinn, a young Cjcrman immigrant of 
scholarly instincts and great personal force, grew into leadership. 
He had large social vision hut was limited by the philosophy in 
vogue in liis earlier years among a certain grou[i in St. Louis and 
by certain attitudes and methods diat lie brought with him from 
Europe. For example, in 1870 he prepared a paper on tlie Grube 
method of teaching aritlimctic, whereby every element was to be 
taught witii great tlioroughncss. The number one was taught for 
days before going to number two, and number two in all possible 
and imaginable combinations before taking up three, and so on—a 
good illustration of perfect logic which ignored the living child. 
In 1895 Mr. Soldan became superintendent of schools and, in spite 
of certain limitations of philosophy and early training in Europe, 
became one of tlic most able and forward-looking city superintend¬ 
ents of liis time. He saw the social conditions In a city of half a 
million people and bulk numerous new buildings for botii elc/nen- 
tary and high schools besides a college for the training of teachers. 
He brought about the suj>ply of free textbooks in both elementary 
and higJi scliools and in the Teachers College, and, following the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition, endorsed the devclojiment of die 
Educational Museum as a step beyond free textbooks. He developed 
centers for manual training and domestic science for all pupils of 
the seventh and eighth grades. Finally, besides organizing a depart¬ 
ment for die enforcement of the law for compulsory attendance, he 
predicted some of die problems of special education that diis law 
would develop. 

In the early years of the new century Supcrijitcndent Soldan 
brought to Sc. Louis a group of younger men and women who had 
had training in the new liberal scliools of education. Easily the 
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leader of these was John W. Withers, recently from the Graduate 
School of Yale and enrUer from one of those distinctly American 
institutions, tlie normal scitool in a semirural community. He was 
to open and organize Harris Teachers College and after a few years 
to become superintendent of schools. Straightway, Withers made 
this Teachers College an institution of real sociological force in tlie 
educational life of the city. Through it he made three types of con¬ 
tributions, each in a way sociological. First, he contributed a genial 
and liberated personality which saw the odier fellow with a life of 
his own to live, and perhaps some contribution to make to society. 
This was educational sociology in person. Second, he brought to 
bear on the educational problems of tlie city a scholarly mind trained 
to scientific analysis of social conditions—sociological method.Third, 
he had an infectious and unflagging zeal for die study of organized 
education in the service of society—motivated educational sociology. 

Some of his more specific contributions were as follows: He 
organized Harris Teachers College as a socially minded institution 
to train teachers primarily to study and serve society, He brought to 
the faculty of tlie college, 10 teach teachers, trained sociologists 
like E. George Payne and George S. Counts, besides sociologically 
minded teachers of other subjects. He gathered in seminars groups 
of principals for discussing problems of school administration and 
the relation of the school program to life. He offered to teachers 
during the summer vacations, as well as the school year, such exten¬ 
sion courses as they might need for general culture and growdi in 
service to meet modern demands. He brought to the lecture plat¬ 
form men whose names are now almost household words in educa¬ 
tional circles—Charters, Baglcy, Strayer, Judd, Suzzallo, and others. 
By bringing to the college a psychoanalytic examiner he developed 
a consciousne.ss in teachers and citizens that pupils of low intelli¬ 
gence need .special instniciion under special organization. The early 
work of this examiner built on the vision of Superintendent Soldan, 
and grew into a division of tests and measurements, a considerable 
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number of special schools for ,subnormal children, and a general 
acceptance of tlic special character of the problem of such children. 
Likewise the system developed a new outlook upuji die problem of 
judging the fitness of all elementary children for the higher schools, 
so that now tlie family history and the pupil’s environment enter 
into the ] udgment of all kinds of .special casc.s. 'i'iic development and 
use of new systems of tests has Ictl lo a much keener analysis of the 
reading process in relation to the jiariiculur pupil to be taught. The 
analy.sis of individual differences ami aptiuules, along with the needs 
of a rajiidly changing industrial ami commercial city, led naturally 
to the problem of vocational ctlucatiott. During Ins term as superin¬ 
tendent, Dean Withers laid plans for dtc <levelopmcnt of a voca¬ 
tional school, but the purchase of an uvailahle plant miscarried and 
the school was not established until he had been called to another 
held, His earlier efforts to broaden the field of insiniciion liavc since 
borne fruit in the great Hadley Vocational School and llic hooker 
T. Wasliington Vocational School for Negroes. 

A decade of this work led lo and greatly influenced a general 
revLsion of the curriculum in 1914. Superintendent Hen BIcwett 
appointed a general committee with Dean Withers n.s chairman to 
survey the situation from a social point of view, to study the relation 
of die schools to the social conditions of the time, and to draft a state¬ 
ment of tile principles that should guide the entire revision. I quote 
from that report to show its sociological trend of tlioiiglit. 

The principles which should control the organization and direction of 
})ublic education must be derived from the study of luiman l)ehavior and 
the means of determining and controlling it. This invcilvcs the dclermina- 
lion of those me.ans of education wliich further llic recognized aim as 
distinguished from ilmse that hinder it, and the selection, organization, 
and control of those dcsiralilc means to which the material of education 
should he subjected. 

In relation lo the function of the .school, there .sluuild be coiisidcrcd the 
proper distribinion of llic coiurol of the desirable means of education 
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among the agencies involved in the total work and the definition of those 
controls both as to content and as to method for which the school should 
be held responsible. In the selection o£ die means, we must be guided by 
the aim of education, the material of education, and the character of the 
environment. In apportioning the work of controlling and applying the 
means of education, the total task should be accomplished in such man- 
iier and by such agencies as will secure the most perfect conservation and 
utilization of human energy, both mental and physical, in doing the work 
and realizing the ideals of individual and social life. Each agency having 
a share in the total task should be held responsible for that part of the 
work which it can do more efficiently and with greater economy than any 
other agency. 

The principle of co-operation among the various agencies involved 
should be applied in such a way as mutually to stimulate endeavor and 
eliminate unnecessary waste in accomplishing the total task. 

The public school vs the only exclusively educative agency which repre¬ 
sents the collective will of the people. In our democracy it is charged by 
the state with the peculiar responsibility of defining the aim and work of 
education as a whole and of determining the right relation of other edu¬ 
cative agencies to itself and to each other. 

In co-operating with other educative agencies, the public school should 
be guided by the following principles: It should endeavor to understand 
the actual operation and results of these agencies in so far as they are 
operative in its own particular community, to the extent that it is neces¬ 
sary to ascertain their significance. It should have a definite constructive 
policy with regard to other educative agencies operating within its own 
territory and should actively stimulate and encourage them to do the part 
of the total work which belongs to them and should attempt in some de¬ 
gree to direct tlieir operation. If such agencies neglect the functions which 
belong to them or fail to discharge them properly, these functions should 
be taken over by the public school within limits which should be deter¬ 
mined by the judgment of those who are in administrative control. This 
judgment must take into consideration the necessity for the performance 
of these functions, the legal right and actual ability of the school to per¬ 
form the functions neglected by other agencies in addition to those that 
peculiarly and clisliiictivcly belong to the public schools, and the possible 
and probable cficct upon the efficiency of other agencies which would be 
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prcxlucccl by taking over their .siKreial (uiictioiis. If the results oE other 
agencies nciiirali‘/e or vitiate those of the public scliool, ilic latter has a. 
responsibility in tiie matter which it may not ignore. 

Tile sociological principles so well slated in this report bore fruit 
in the work of grou])s of principals and teachers who were subse¬ 
quently appointed to revise the entire curriculum. The older courses 
of study, ns one rniglu expect, reflected the strong metaphysical 
German influence of earlier leaders. TJic curriculum of I9i4-'i9i6 
which was influenced by Withers showed a greater regard for edu¬ 
cation as an instrument for the control of behavior than as training 
in logic and drill in exactness. Nearly a quarter of a century has 
passed and society has become steadily more complex, even to the 
point of confusion 1 yet, these principles siaiccl by Withers and his 
committee seem altogc titer applicable today. One outgrowth of the 
movement for more sociological revision of tlic curriculum under 
the leadership of Wiilicrs was a conviction of the special needs of the 
children in the scvcntlt and eighth grades. This led naturally to a 
plan for the organization of junior high schools. One such was estab¬ 
lished and several centers for such schools were organized but hous¬ 
ing conditions and die exigencies caused in part by the depression 
led to a return to the 8-4 plan of organization in St, Louis. The con¬ 
viction of special needs for these grades still remains and the junior- 
high-school plHlo.sophy has led to the achievement of many of its 
objectives without the separate schools. 

Turning for a moment to the national scene, we find that revision 
of the curriculiim as typified by the work tlicn being carried on in 
St. Louis under the leadership of Dean Withers formed the tlieme 
of the Richmond meeting of the Department of Superintendence 
in 1914, This meeting promoted a movement for curriculum recon¬ 
struction which spread the Withers philosophy and dominated edu¬ 
cational thinking for a decade. Today the influence of sociological 
principles on educational practice as well as theory is taken for 
granted, and time has proved that the Dean's emphasis on such prin- 
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ciples in the reconstruction of a program of education was one of his 
most valuable contributions, In fact it is most significant in the inter- 
pretation of bis entire career. 

Such is the story of his work in die field of educational sociology, 
but the inspiring and ennobling personality of John W. Withers 
defies expression in the language of a curriculum, It finds its best 
expression in die better practice of diose teachers wb were his 
students at Harris Teachers College and in the broader vision of 
those principals who attended his seminars. All these are trusdng 
that even in retirement he will find time and strength to continue 
the spread of his influence. 



PIONEER IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


JOHN 0. CREAGER 
New Yoi-^ University 

Proceeding in proper pedagogic form I shall treat this topic as 
Caesar did Gaul, in tripartite fashion. First, I shall trace from the 
record tlie Dean's cxj)cricncc in tins fickl. Tlicn 1 shall be bold 
enough to attempt to estimate liispractical contribution as an organ¬ 
izer and pioneer. And finally, even though I fail, I shall make a 
strenuous attempt to classify him as an ediicaiionaJ tliinker and 
reformer. 

Like most pioneers he did not burst fv\U blown from the head of 
]ovc nor proceed to his first position from academic cloisters armed 
with the Ph.D. Tliis piece of tall timber that we a/Tcctionatcly call 
“Tile Dean” grew in the mountains of West Virginia, took to the 
trail as a teacher of a rural school, and entered upon the higher icarn- 
ing at the National Normal University at Lebanon, Ohio. Examined 
with modern academic scrutiny, this institution was neither of the 
three entities implied in its portentous title; but viewed in the light 
of its record it was all tlircc. Quaniitalivo "nccredititis" had not yet 
attacked the structure of our American system of higher education 
and it was possible for mountaineers or plainsmen, long in legs but 
short in funds, to stride through the stages of the higher learning 
with greater celerity and much less formality than is now required. 
This is now viewed by precise pedagogic Brahmins as a cardinal sin, 
but when placed under the pragmatic test it seems to have produced 
striking results now and then. 

The Dean’s experience at tlic above named institution, first as 
student and later as teacher of mathematics and as [)rcsidcnt, stimu¬ 
lated his desire to pursue the higher learning beyond the confines of 
this humble institution in Ohio. Why so many mathematicians be¬ 
come philosophers I have never been able to determine, but die 
Dean chose to do his work for the doctor’s degree at Yale in the 
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department of philosophy. And those who have noted the applica¬ 
tion of figures to his thinking upon social and educational problems 
may find here, in part at least, the explanation of this intellectual 
habit. His doctor’s thesis at Yale dealt witli “Euclid’s Parallel Postu¬ 
late.” Cojiccrning die application of philosophy to this topic present 
deponent saith nothing. He merely refers to it, at this point, with 
profound reverence, as a part of the record. 

Upon leaving Yale Dean Widicrs identified himself with the city 
school system of St. Louis, first as a high-school principal, then as 
president of Harris Teachers College, and later as superintendent of 
schools. It may be said diat it was fitting diat a man who had written 
his doctorate under the idealistic philosopher, Ladd, at Yale should 
later become the president of a teacher-training institution named 
after William T. Harris, a great disciple of the idealist Hegel. 

Here in St. Louis, the social and educational problems of a great 
city began to claim his attention. Here, unquestionably, he began to 
chink in terms of sociological problems. Henry Suzzallo was then a 
professor of educational sociology at Teachers College, Columbia 
University. In, connection with his program for the training of 
teachers at Harris Teachers College, Widicrs invited Suzzalo to 
lecture to the teachers in St. Louis. Later he took over, in an emer¬ 
gency, some of this work liimsclf. It was during this period that die 
new growing subject of educational sociology may iiave influenced 
hU mode of thinking. It is difficult to make generalizadons about 
such matters. How men’s minds come to follow certain patterns of 
thought is a problem still darkly understood. What the influential 
factors are, how intellectual habits, so-called, become established, 
what are the factors concerned are matters that have largely escaped 
the psychologist’s crucible. Nevertheless, it is perhaps safe to infer 
that the social factor in Dean Withers’s thought, which seems to be 
a considerable one, may have at least received considerable stimulus 
during diis period. 

Later as superintendent of St. Louis schools the larger features of 
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utlministration claimcti his aticntion. But a reading o£ his educa¬ 
tional papers and addresses given before tlic National Education 
Association and odicr organizations during tliis period bears out the 
conclusion that he usually attacked a j)rohlcm of administrative 
policy from the point of view of the commonwcal—the needs of the 
people as a whole. He was never a mere pedagogue relying upon 
method or devices to the neglect of larger issues. 

Then lie came to New York University to reorganize the School 
of Pedagogy and lay out the plan for our present School of Educa¬ 
tion. This has been, no doubt, his greatest achievement in the field of 
higher education. Unquestionably he had given thouglit to tliis field 
before—at Lebanon, Ohio, at Yale, and at St. Louis. But he was here 
confronted witli a problem of a somewhat somber hue—the reor¬ 
ganization of an old school that was in its decline in a city which 
already possessed the largest professional school for teachers in die 
world. 

His philosophy of higher education may be largely deduced from 
the type of organization diat he established. Thougli America had 
already gone farther than any other land in the professional educa¬ 
tion of teachers, his plan was at once more comprehensive than that 
of any American school of education or teachers college. It not 
only included the groundwork plan for the training of all types of 
elementary- and secondary-school service but soon laid assault upon 
that fortress of academic conservatism, the American graduate 
school itself. The school diat had been training those who were to 
teach the future teachers in the schools below the university had 
never thought of taking the medicine as patient tliat it prescribed as 
physician. In organizing within die School of Education a depart¬ 
ment for the training of all types of college and university teachers 
he sought, through the Council of the University, the cooperation of 
other divisions of die U niversity doing graduate work. This plan has 
been in operation for fifteen years and includes within its scope the 
professional training not merely of teachers of academic subjects for 
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the higher educational institutions but is so drawn as to provide 
for the professional training of all types of service for schools 
of laWj medicine, engineering, and other professional divisions of 
universities. 

What appraisal can now be placed upon this new enterprise in the 
field of higher education? We have had teacher training since the 
days of Horace Mann. The first normal school was established a 
little more than a century ago. TJie training of secondary teachers is 
less dian half that old. Each year the School of Educadon of New 
York University sends out more than two hundred educators who 
have received professional training for junior colleges, teachers 
colleges, universities, and professional schools. Such training com¬ 
prises not merely courses in methods of procedure in different fields 
of subject matter, but courses dealing with the purposes, organiza¬ 
tion, and administration of the institutions themselves—courses 
designed to make an intelligent and cooperative faculty member as 
well as a skillful technician in his own field. 

From the type of organization and administration that Dean 
Withers introduced in the School of Education it may be seen tliac 
his concept was typically American and not European—typically 
democratic, but not highly “socialized” in an ultramodern sense. 
We have inherited, in America, from European sources, the medie¬ 
val concept of faculty control—sometimes called “academic free¬ 
dom.” There is in tliis country an organization still strongly 
advocating that the professors, and not the president and board of 
trustees, should control matters of administrative policy. Under this 
concept, if it prevailed,_ the American university president would 
become, as is tlic European rector, an ornamental presiding officer, 
administering the regulations of his faculty. This conception of 
v\nivcrsity administration, as an old ladies sewing bee, has had 
much vocal defense in theory, but comparatively little vogue as 
practice. It has prc.si(led at coroners’ inquests upon many occasions 
when a college professor is dismissed, and has now and then led to 
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the demise of a hapless university president. But the literature of 
this organization is largely a record of protest and pathology. The 
American university still follows the democratic concept that ocig. 
inated with boards of trustees in our early public schools. An 
examination of die organization of our Scliool of Education, 
tlirough faculty committees, will indicate that the Dean's concept 
tion of this matter was (he dcmtmiic one. 

At tlie inception of this article 1 hazarded the unwise promise tliat 
I would make a strenuous attempt to catalogue tlic Dean as to 
mental pattern. After much deliberation I am ilisposcd to say that 
his "dome of thought,” as Walt Mason would say, defies a neat and 
ddy card-catalogue classification. Undoubtedly he is first, last, and 
always a pliihsoplie)’, Lincoln said that a man's legs ought to be 
long enough to reach the ground. The Dean’s arc; therefore, he is a 
pmiical philosopher wanting philosophy to bake bread. I would 
not call him merely a sociologist, though Ills attacks upon educa¬ 
tional problems arc prevalently social. They escape die vague and 
vaporous thinking of much modern social tlicorizing because of his 
habit of applying mathematics to the solution of such problems. 
Let us therefore forsake logic and merely say that here is a great 
man, a great leader, a great educator. When comes there such an¬ 
other? 



THE SOCIOLOGICAL DETERMINATION OF POLICIES 

IRA M. KLINE 
'New yor\ Vtiwersily 

Among men of action the educators of die country occupy an 
important position. Judged by any standard John W. Withers 
stands preeminently among die educators of die present day. His 
wholesome personality, inflexible honesty, his grasp of both the 
theoretical and pr«ictical aspects of life and living, and his tolerance 
of those whose points of view are in conflict with his entitle him to 
diat rare honor of being classified as an educational statesman. 

Among his host of friends and admirers, many as colleagues have 
shared with him tlic responsibility of making education richer and 
more effective as an instrument of social and moral regeneration. 
Odicrs as students in his classes have had their educational horizons 
extended and enriched under his leadership. 

Those of us who have looked upon early years on a farm as an 
experience conducive to the development of sturdy bodies see like¬ 
wise in die exposure of country life, with its challenge of the ele¬ 
ments and the struggle Cor existence, certain guarantees of sturdy 
character. It may be considered by some that these assumptions are 
not valid. It is not the purpose of the writer to defend that thesis in 
this article. In fact, since the advent of the "Don’t You Believe It” 
program on the ratiio, many of our cherished recollections appear 
of dubious validity. 

Dean Withers’s que.st for education was not without trial and 
sacrifice. His ability as a teacher and administrator in successive 
positions of importance and influence bear testimony to his apprecia¬ 
tion of tlic dignity and importance of labor in the field of education. 
The final consummation of hi.s service to date has been the leader¬ 
ship furnished to tin; Sciiool of Pedagogy of New York University, 
beginning in i(;2r. His planning, organization, and administration 
were ini]U)riant fucior.s in the phenomenal growth of the School of 
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Education tliat developed in sixe and importance under his guiding 
hand until his retirement in September 1938. 

This preliminary discussion provides a setting for tliis article that 
justifies our claim for Dean Withers as a sociologist. Fundamental 
to such rcmarkal)lc success there must liavc l)ccn keen understand¬ 
ing of social problems, social adaptation, and knowledge and in¬ 
sight into human nature and behavior. 

Fundamental to the determination of policies and program in 
public education is recognition of the elements—philosophical, 
psychological, physiological, and sociological—that exert an influ¬ 
ence upon roan. Man is primarily a social being. Influences playing 
upon Kim and the influence he exerts upon others with whom he 
is tlirown in contact condition him to the changes that we call 
education. 

Certain principles muse be employed in determining educational 
policies. The incaniiig, scope, aim, and desirable outcome of educa¬ 
tion must be defined in terms that command the confidence of 
competent authorities and arc not impossible of ultimate realization. 
The essential characteristics of a democratic social order must be 
discovered in die light of present and future attainment. Due con¬ 
sideration must be given all coordinate .agencies as we consider 
education in its most inclusive sense. Adult education, which must 
of necessity be largely rcalucation, must play an important part in 
any contemplated program. 

Education does not represent a static condition of man in the 
mass, which we choose to call society. Education is synonymous 
witl\ change, growth, development. These adaptations must be 
predicated upon open-mindedness, alertness, and a determination to 
be influenced by every contact with others. Every exposure 10 new 
situations and conditions mu.se be evaluated in the light of all 
experiences of the individual and otliers uniler similar circum¬ 
stances. Education anticipates for the individual an iiuiuiring and 
analytical mind. It anticipates also a tolerance of existing conditions 
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until examination and analysis justify discarding or replacing 
them. The acceptance or rejection of die influence of various stimuli 
is likely to be on die basis of rationalization. Man to be educated 
must, therefore, be not only a social but a rational being as well. 
Education must necessarily be in degree, determined by die in¬ 
dividual. An antisocial or irrational individual would naturally be 
less susceptible to an educative environment dian a normal person. 

Culture is customarily referred to as that composite of better 
diings which society has inherited from, the past. It is exemplified 
in art, literature, music, religion, etc., as represented in the citizenry 
and institutions at any age or period. Education must assume an 
important responsibility at any stage of progress for the preservation 
of this inheritance. Our cultural inheritances are by no means die 
least of our legacies. The conservation of our natural resources 
becomes increasingly a matter of deep concern to those who recog¬ 
nize their responsibility for wise use and the value of these resources 
for posterity. Conservation of all resources, physical, spiritual, and 
intellectual, is a problem of education. Not by legislation, but by an 
appreciation of tlicir value by increasing numbers of the citizens, 
may wc expect universal resporvse. Problems of out moral life and 
standards become increasingly complex and difficult. It is apparent 
that greater heed must be given to setting up moral sanctions and 
discriminative judgments duough educative processes within die 
experience of each individual. Wc have depended too much upon 
forced confoj-mity to desirable patterns through the imposition of 
external agencies, law.s, courts, and other devices imposed from 
without. We must strive to assist each individual through the 
higher and nobler impulses and to stimulate him by a zeal for 
goodness to be loyal and sincere in his devotion to the common 
good, believing that what makes him a better person will have a 
corresponding cflcct upon his personal success and relationships. 
The hope for llic prc.scrvaiion of these values and their enrichment 
for future generations is definitely a function of education. 
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Technological developments in the ficlci of production and dis¬ 
tribution have fnr-rcaching implications in the economics of our 
time. These implications arc certain to be more important as tlie 
conditions wliicli led to the utilization of technology become more 
involved and difficult of solution. Production and distribution of 
both raw and manufactured products, tcjgciher with the main¬ 
tenance of frieiuJly rel.'ttions with people and governments over 
wide areas who may become our customers, arc indispensable to 
our national welfare and success. Production and distribution are 
inseparable from the complicated problems of capital and labor and 
their concomitants of health and happiness or suffering and misery. 
The dignity of labor winch has been so intimately related to our 
phenomenal rise as a nation is in danger of being lost through Gov- 
crnnrciu subsidies designed to tide iinforiunalcs over periods of 
economic dislocation and maladjusinicjit. Federal support of large 
numbers of our people in periods of naiiojjal distress often results 
in abuses by tliosc neither morally nor legally entitled to such relief. 
These arc challenging social problems that arc linked closely with 
the problem of educational policy making. Closely akin to these 
problems is the problem of socializing wealth in such a fashion as 
CO protect tile legitimate possessors of wealth in all forms. The 
wealth of the nation must be so managed by those who possess it as 
U) secure for all of tlie people die maKimiun of service from it, If 
those who possess it arc unwilling to cooperate to tliis end, tlirough 
taxation or other device, its use will probably be conscripted. It is 
not to be understood that the confiscation, division, destruction, or 
conscription would be necessary in order to utilize private wealth 
for the general benefit. Again education is the best assurance tliat 
all may he prepared for this universal use of wealth willi justice to 
all concerned—all the people. 

Unemployment has cau.sed cnforceil leisure for which a(lc(|uatc 
jircparation has not been provided. Adjustments in utilization of 
labor resulting from the application of technology to industry iiavc 
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forced changes in the hours per day and days per week during 
which the laborer must toil. Nobody knows what adjustments will 
ultimately be necessary if further distortions occur, as they seem 
bound to do. This will add to the number faced witli the problem of 
leisure time. If the old saying, “An idle brain is the devil’s work¬ 
shop,” holds any truth, then our moral standards may be subjected 
to influences which will certainly result in demoralization. The 
general moral tone is already at a low ebb and consequences of 
further deterioration may well be viewed with alarm. Evidences of 
the weakening of our moral standards abound on all sides. Our 
youdi problem, which is a dismal reflection on tliose agencies upon 
which responsibility for direction and control should normally rest, 
is a challenge to education. The growdi of crime and delinquency 
among yoiuli is a sad commentary upon, die institutions usually 
depended upon to encourage personal restraint of tendencies to 
delinquency. Preparation for leisure-time activities has long been 
a cardinal objective of education. Our facilities to provitlc for these 
leisure-time interests and needs have not kept pace witli growing 
need for them. Our emphasis has been upon spcctatorship instead 
of participation in our program of sports and recreation. This em¬ 
phasis is due to scarcity of trained teachers for such a program and 
the inadequacy of fimtls to support it. Under emergency Govern¬ 
ment programs added impetus has been given, but leadership re¬ 
cruited from the ranks of the unemployed found few adequately 
trained and sympathetic to the proposed program. The results have 
been disappointing. 

Statements have been sketched herein in broad general terms 
with no attempt at el.iboration. Many other significant factors re¬ 
lated to the tleicnriination of policies and program of education can 
be given. 

School housing for comfort, sanitation, and safely is not a negli¬ 
gible clement in the pnibleni. Many preventable catastrophes in 
school buildings Iiavc i-csultcd from careless planning, construction, 
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and neglect in providing essential safeguards. School fires are 
numerous, often resulting in the loss of precious lives. Adequate 
housing for all programs of formal education at any level is in¬ 
dispensable, including precautions for safety and utility. Our penal 
institutions, wliich arc assumed 10 liavc certain educational ob¬ 
jectives, often provide more suitable housing for tltcir inmates 
tlian is found generally in our public schools. School architecture 
has attracted many competent men and has become a highly spe¬ 
cialized field. Government support dirougli the Public Works Ad¬ 
ministration has made it possible for many communities to have 
modern buildings for school purposes tliat otherwise would have 
been impossible, School buildings diat compare favorably in every 
respect widi otlicr public buddings arc the right of every municipal¬ 
ity, Superintendents of schools look widi growing favor upon the 
practice of planning building programs with deliberate intention 
of making future buildings provide die services and safeguards 
mentioned. Training of superintendents under competent leader¬ 
ship has resulted in an increasing number of highly competent ad¬ 
ministrators conscious of die influence they may exert on the whole 
program of education witliin dicir jurisdiction. These safeguards 
arc usually provided and provisions for adaptation of plant to mod¬ 
ern programs of education arc enhanced through deliberate plan¬ 
ning. Some superintendents consider tliis problem sufficiently 
important to organize a coordinate department of their offices re¬ 
sponsible for care, maintenance, and construction of scliool plant. 
Department heads and even classroom teachers are frequently in¬ 
vited to confer on problems of adaptation of new plant to the 
type of program adopted for a given system. State departments also 
prescribe certain building controls that assure the maintenance of 
better standards. 

Personnel of administrative, supervisory, and tcacliing staff is 
usually chosen on the basis of their personality, training, and ex¬ 
perience as they fit into tlie philosophy of the program. With full 
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consideration of the importance of otlier factors, healtliy, whole¬ 
some child'tcachcr relationship still must be sought as the surest 
guarantee of maximum success of the educational outcome. Mark 
Hopkins, a learner, and the proverbial log are historical. We cannot 
hope to control the cpiality or icachabiliiy of the raw material, the 
child or learner, but we should strive without ceasing to secure a 
complete appreciation by the teacher and the learner of tlie im¬ 
portance of tlic relationship to be maintained as a guarantee of best 
educational results. 

The adoption of a program and determination of policy for any 
institution or systern is closely allied widi die teaching staff. Wc face 
a period in which more reliable devices must be discovered that will 
assure a more careful and satisfactory selection of those who are to 
be trained for teadiing. Any system, medrod, or device for the 
screening of those who aspire to tcacli must assure justice to all 
concerned. Teaching must be looked upon today as a career leading 
ultimately to professional status to those who prepare themselves for 
the field. Men and women in years past have looked upon teaching 
as a suitable steppingstone to more lucrative fields. There are several 
excellent explanations of diis practice. Increased importance of edu¬ 
cation, prestige of the teacher, increased requirements for certifica¬ 
tion, greater security during service, and substantial provisions for 
ultimate retirement justify an appeal on a career basis. Improved 
salary status, which is still not comparable to most other professional 
fields, does offer an inducement not existing in the past. Jesus 
Christ, admittedly the Great Teacher, was possessed of an impelling 
motive and an indomitable zeal. These characteristics with odiers 
no less important must control die person who expects to become 
successful as a tenclicr. The teacher consecrated to her task—every 
real teacher must be—^looks beyond the salary check, physical com¬ 
fort, and secnrily to those richer and more enduring rewards. These 
rewards, inimctliatc and remote, must be considered in any decision 
that determines a person’s future in education. 
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An endless coJiiroversy is waged regarding ihe meric of teacher 
training versus teacher education. It is impossible within the scope 
of diis article to elaborate upon this problem; however, it is impor¬ 
tant in connection with this topic. Suffice it to say that tlic person 
who would teach must be familiar with an abundance of academic 
subject matter in die subjects to be taught and in all related subjects. 
This in itself is not sufficient. Any person with a mastery of subject 
matter in his field who does not also possc.ss tlic personal and pro¬ 
fessional characteristics that have been mentioned cannot hope to 
succeed. It might be said, also, that the most successful teaciicrs are 
diosc whose training has continued throughout their teaching 
career. In-service training of die teaching personnel must be con¬ 
templated in any justifiable attempt to determine policies and pro¬ 
gram for our educational adventures. 

As the program for education is expanded to meet the needs of 
our complicated social and economic conditions, we arc confronted 
with die vexing problem of securing adetjuate financial support. 
An educational program in a democracy cannot ignore the claims 
for this indispensable service to those in the area in wjiicli available 
resources arc adequate to tlic need. Education is generally accepted 
consdtiuionally and otherwise as a State function. TJic areas in 
whicli adequate resources for the supjiort of education arc unavail¬ 
able arc not necessarily imarkcd by Slate lines. They may be and 
often arc regional. Tlic cducatec must not be j)cnali/.cd because of 
residence. When New York State spends 5 i 3 y.fi 9 per pupil for pub¬ 
lic education in a given year, and Mississippi in lbcs»amc year spends 
S24.50, it is impossible to reconcile the practice with a .sane concep¬ 
tion of equal opportunity, which is the inherent right of the citizens 
of this country. "How can this be remedied?” you ask. Such a dis¬ 
crepancy in expenditure cannot be explainc<l on tlic ba.sis of interest 
within the States mentioned in their educational program. This 
may be a partial explanation but quite unsatisfactory, lb say that 
educational need differs so widely is also ridiculous. A solution that 
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is under current consideration is Federal support. Leaders in educa¬ 
tion fear Federal control, concurrent with increased Federal subsi¬ 
dies. Extended discussion of the problem of increased Federal sup¬ 
port followed the release of the rci)ort last year of the special com¬ 
mission appointed by President Roosevelt to study the question 
exliaustively. The present Congress will, no doubt, continue its 
study of the report and its recommendations. The result may be 
expected to be legislation to implement all or part of tliese recom¬ 
mendations. 

In many quarters the decrease in elementary-school registration is 
being pressed as an argument for stabilizing expenditures at the 
present level or even as a reason for reducing present appropria- 
dons. Decreased birth rate and limitation of immigration are the 
principal reasons for the reduction in elementary enrollment. In¬ 
crease in salary levels for icacliing service, broadening the base of 
educational opportunity, and the extension of the program of educa¬ 
tion to other needed fields will increase present costs. The report of 
die Regents’ Inquiry into tlic Character and Cost of Public Edu¬ 
cation in the State of New York appears to justify the claim of 
those who clamor for a reduction of the cost of government, espe¬ 
cially the cost of education. The report claims that results at present 
obtained do not justify present expenditures. It is further claimed 
that through consolidation, changes in administration and in cur¬ 
riculum organization and content, and several other changes and 
adjustments, the clTiciency of the State program could be improved 
at no additional cost. The report has been so recently released that 
judgment on it at this time is likely to be emotional rather than 
rational. The persistence of several powerful and infiiiential groups 
within the State for reduction of the lax burden is a real menace to 
the conlinualion of liberal State aid. Any reduction in State support 
would certainly jeopardr/.e the present program and form a serious 
threat to the extension and enrichment of the present program in 
the light of pressing .social and economic demands. 
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Tliere is ncctJ o£ inorc anO belter ctlucaiitjnal opportunity the 
country over. Responsibility rests lieavily upon tliosc most familiar 
with the needs and the best provi.sions for meeting them in die days 
ahead. Kducniors do not need to be lobbyists, proj)ngandists, or to 
resort to trickery to defend a sane, sensible, progressive program of 
cducaiioii for all ages, luom the Diblc we bavc the statement, “And 
ye shall know the truth and the truth sliall make you free.“ We 
should have a reasonable cxpecutioii iltat a cam])aign of trudi, a 
sincere, serious attempt to secure the facts on die problcjn and make 
dicse facts widely available, with an interpretation of tliese facts, 
provide die most certain safeguard against reprisals by any group 
on a defensible level of financial support. 

We quote from Dean Withers to support tlic social aspects of edu¬ 
cational responsibility: 

Fundomciilally the aim of cducniioii is idcjitical wicli die aim of life. 
Changes in the conccjxion and the practices of die one must; keep pace 
with the changes in die conception and needs of die other. It must be 
wisely related to the spirit which [icrmcalcs llic life and thought of the 
present and muse at the same time take account not only of the profound 
changes that liavc taken place iti utir economic and social life but the 
changes equally profound in our mental auitude toward the world and 
toward liuman life in all its relations. There is growing need diat present- 
day education shall be characterized by open-mindedness and reasonable 
adaptability. It must not be a closed conception. It sliould contain within 
itself possibilities of growth and adaptation as our knowledge of what life 
is and what ic demands increases. We must not commit educational effort 
to a fixed and statical program. Education’s ccntr.il purpose is to reduce 
suffering and waste of life and to promote individual and social well¬ 
being, to assist as fully and economically as possible in meeting life’s needs 
and the rcalixaiion oC life’s values through llic proper selection, control 
and application of the means of education. 

Education in realization of ilic foregoing nini is not confined to die 
school. It is a function and rcspon.sibiliiy of the whole community. The 
problem is so to organize the educational process that ilicic may be no 
waste of effort anil cliat tlie changes which education makes may be 
wholly good both for the individual and for society. This conception of 
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social duty imposes upon the community the obligation to care for the 
individual before he arrives at the customary school age, to give him the 
best possible advantages during the period of his school life, and when his 
scliool days are over to afford him such further means of improvement as 
will enable him to reach the largest measure of self-realization, and the 
highest degree of social efficiency and social service. 

The writer has endeavored to set forth the philosophy of educa¬ 
tion espoused by Dean Withers. TJic treatment is by no means ex¬ 
haustive. As a student in the Deanes course, "The Determination of 
Educational Policies and Programs,” opportunity was afforded to 
participate in discussions of the various phases of the problem. It was 
this and other contacts with the Dean that provided opportunity to 
hear his exposition of liis views as well as his analysis of die phi¬ 
losophy of his contemporaries. 



RESEARCH PROJECTS AMD METHODS IN 
EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 

In order that thh section of The Journal tnay be of the greatest pos¬ 
sible service, its readers are urged to send at once to the editor of this 
department titles—and tifhere possible descriptions—of current research 
projects now in process in educational sociology and also those projects 
in l(indred fields of interest to educational sociology. 

THE regents' !NQUmY volumes AREPHDUSHKD 

About four years ago tlic Hoard o6 Regents of Nesv York State em¬ 
barked upon a study of tlic character and cost of public education in the 
Slate of New York. Recognising, a$ihcy state in the foreword, “that great 
changes have come into the life of die hoys and girls and men and women 
of this State, especially since the World War," tlicy determined "that the 
time had come to review bfo;i(lly again the whole educational enterprise 
of the State." 

The Regents' Inquiry was orgatii'Acd late in t<)3^> under the direction 
of a special cominiitcc on the Hoartl of Regents, consisting of John Lord 
O’Hrien, William J. Wallin, and Owen D. Young, chiurmaiL Thomas J. 
Mangan, the present Chancellor, and James liyrnc, his [>rcdcccssor, par- 
ticipated in tl\c dcUbcraUons of the group ascx*<»flicio mcml)crs. 

The results of their exhaustive iiujuiry have just l)ccji made public in a 
scries of reports. In addition to a general report, Education for American 
Life, A New Eragram for the State of New Yor^, written by Dr. Luther 
Halsey Gulick, there are ten specialized rcjKins, prepared liy experts, on 
a number of subjects, including "Adult lulucniion" by E, W. Reeves, 
T. Pansier, and C. O. Houle; "Sch(K)l and Community" by Julius B. 
Mailer; “Motion Pictures and Radio" hy Elizahclh Laijic; "Education for 
Citizenship" by Howard E. Wilson; "Education for Work" hy Thomas 
L. Norton; and "The School Health Program" by E. E. A. Winslow. The 
general as well as the ten spccializcrl reports arc avail:tl)lc iluough the 
McGraw-PIill Book Company, New York City. 

NEW RESEARCH AND SERVICE CENTER I'OR CtXntDlNATING 
COtmCIL MOVEMENT 

As a result of a neei! for a permanent' home base for iltc (kjordinating 
Council Movement, a new research and service center has iiccii estah- 
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lisKecl as Coordinating Councils, Incorporated, 139 NortU Broadway, Los 
Angeles, California. The former publication issued by the Executive 
Board of tlic Los Angeles County Coordinating Councils, Coordinating 
Council BuHetin, has been superseded by the new Community Coordi¬ 
nation, the first issue of which appeared for January and February 1939. 

The new center, wiiich first began to function last July, was made pos¬ 
sible by a grant from the Rosenberg Foundation of San Francisco and 
other funds tliat arc being raised. 

M. H. Ncumeyer, professor of sociology at the University of Southern 
California, is chairman of the Research Committee of the new organiza¬ 
tion. It is expected that Coordinating Councils, Incorporated, will serve 
as a clearing house for information on research projects in the field of 
community organization and coilrdination in different sections of the 
country. The organization also will carry on a continuous study of the 
Coordinating Onincils in (California.The purpose of the research division 
has been outlined as follosvs: 

1. To serve as a clearing house of information on studies being made in 
this field in various sections of the country 

2. To facilit.aie ihc exchange of studies among those most interested 

3. To promote studies of various types of councils seeking to raise the 
standards of cominuniiy life tlirough cotiperativc efforts 

4. To make the results of the studies accessible through Community 
Coordination or publish them as separate pamphlets 

5. To circulate annually a questionnaire among all the coordinating 
and iicighborhofKl councils in the country, this annual survey to suc¬ 
ceed the studies made ihc past three years by the National Probation 
Association 

The Research Oimmitiec would like to hear from persons or organiza¬ 
tions known to he interested in tliis type of organization on the following 
points: 

1. What studies in connection with ncighhorliood organization have 
you recently completed, have in process, or contemplate starting 
soon? 

2. What studies would you like msec launched in this field? 

3. Would you be willing to c<Miperatc with this division and others in¬ 
terested in tliis field by sharing with us and others the results of your 
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studies, and assisting in securing certain infcjrmation from time to 
time in wliich the entire group might be interested? 

Replies should l)c adtlresscil Martin H. Ncuincycr, chairman, 
Research C'^nttmittcc, (’.cKirtiinating Councils, Incorporated, 139 North 
Broadway, I-os Angeles, C^alifornia, 

NIiW CiUlDIiON YOtlTH SUKVEY.S PtmtlSl Jl-D 

In response to an increasing desire of communities large and small to 
fntd the (acts about their trwn youth, the American Youth Onttmission 
has issued a hrttchurc of forty-eight pages entitled “Mow to Make a Com¬ 
munity Yaiuh Survey." 

Telling briefly the [jurposcs served by sucli surveys and what arc essen¬ 
tial preliminary steps, the pamplilcc priKcctls to explain the methods of 
collecting information and of digesting and interpreting the results. ' 
Among tltc many topics covered in die (lampldct are the organization 
of the survey snifTs, sampling and interviewing young persons, editing 
and taliulating the responses, and writing the rc]>ort. Attention is also 
given to publicizing the findings. 

The pamphlet has been published hy the American L'^ttuncil on Educa¬ 
tion Studies, SeriesNumber a, and may be secured ibrtmgb the Council, 
744 Jackson Place, WashingUm, D. C., at 15 cetits a copy. 

NEW MAPS Ol- Jin-ENILE PEI.INQIJENCY IN PIIII.ADEI.PIIIA 

Tlic Editcalion and Recreation Division of District 5, Area 4, of the 
Works Progress Administration of Philadelphia through its research de- 
})arimcnt has recently released "Juvenile Dclim]ucncy in Philadelphia." 

The map (13 x 33 inches) sltows hoy arrests in relation u» boy popula¬ 
tion and has been set up to |)crmii a direct comparison (by census tract) 
of one neighborhood with another. It is based upon arrest dispositions at 
tlic Preliminary Hearings of the Juvenile Oniri during 1934, i935f ‘''^d 
i93fi. 

STUDY OF YOUTH OROUP ItEINO MADE 

A study of organizations led hy young people lias bcett apjirovcd hy tlic 
American Youtli C'ommi.ssion, and Kichanl R. Ihown, former deputy 
executive director of the National Youth Administration, is acting as su¬ 
pervisor. The study includes an attempt to intcrjirct the mtaives and pur- 
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poses of groups that are led by young people themselves. The democratic 
functions relative to membership, leadership, and programs of these 
groujis will also be investigated. It is expected that the study will be 
completed in the fall of 1939. 



ROOK REVIEWS 


Collective Behavior, by RtcHARn T. LaPiere. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1938.577 pages. 

Tills book is a coniribulion lo sociology since it explores in a systematic 
an<l analytical w.ay a field of st>cial j>sychology wliiclv has been ilcali with 
only bapha/arilly in the past. The author has hrovight together a mass of 
data,often conflicting,unrelated,ami incomplete; has supplemented them 
with his own oliscrvaiions; and has formulated a frame of reference for 
the student in this field. Heginiting with the concept of collective behavior 
developed hy Robert E. Park in bis famous course, The C'rowd and the 
Public, and stated by Park in bis article on collective behavior in the 
Encyclopedia of the Social Scicncc.s, LaPiere tlcscribcs the factors and 
processes that affect social interaction and prcscru.s a basis for the classifi¬ 
cation of collective behavior. In the succeeding four parts into which the 
book is divided he discusses in turn (he cultural, recreational, control, and 
escape types of collective behavior. The b(K»k is well documented and 
incliidc.s representative though not complete references to ilie literature 
of the subject. 

The Administration of Personnel in Correctional Institutions in 
Neiv Yor\ State, by D, RoSs PtroMiHE, New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Ujiiversity, 1937, 182 
pages. 

This book gives tlic fiittdamcmals of personnel administration in New 
York educational service and show.s how they a{>ply in j)raciicc in correc¬ 
tional education in New York Stale. In spite of certain .sliorlcomings 
growing out of its formal appro.uh to the .subject, the volume presents a 
wholesome point of view and its conclusions and rccommeiuiations .arc in 
general in harmony with progressive educational philosophy and the idea 
of rehabilitation of the prisoner as a [wrson. The findings are based on a 
survey of pertinent literature and an invcsiigutuMi of educational em¬ 
ployees in five typical instittuums runciioniug imd(‘r il\e New York Slate 
Department of (k)rrcction. 'Phe .siiuly covers the problems of selection of 
personnel, their induction, in-service training, health and conditions of 
work, leave .and vacations, salaric.s, tenure, and retirement. 
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4 Social Si( 4 dy of Pittsburgh, by Philip Klein and collaborators. 

New York: Columbia University PresSj 1938, 958 pages. 

This competent survey o£ social work in Pittsburgh and Allegheny 
County was initiated by the local P'ecleration o£ Social Agencies and Com¬ 
munity Fund and financed by the Buhl Foiiiidaiion of Pittsburgh with a 
grant of $86,000. The field work executed by a staff of thirty-two specialists 
occupied eighteen months beginning in 193^^. The final report, by Philip 
Klein of the New York School of Social Work, was completed in 1937. 
The study, which is a social rather than a sociological or ecological survey, 
presents in its first part a grave picture of the dire poverty, the chronic 
unemployment, the '‘primitive, indecent, and dangerous housing,” the 
large and unassimilated polyglot population, the severe problems of the 
depressed Negro group, and the dominance of reactionary opinion in 
the controlling business class with a description of the growth of pressure 
groups in the “rank and file." One chapter, inserted as a sort of an antidote 
to this darker picture, describes the excellent progress made by the public- 
school .system. The second and major portion of the study makes a de¬ 
tailed presentation of the specific problems of social and health work 
looking forward to a broad perspective plan of reorganization. Radical 
cccoinmcndiitions include the transfer of relief to public agencies and the 
uncompromising cutting through the present setup of social work to 
establish one unified ease-working agency of tiic voluntary type for the 
whole county. 

The Problems of Modern Society, by Paul W. Paustian and J. 

John OppKNiri-.iMER. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 

Inc., 1938, 571 pages. 

The VrobUnxs of Modern Society is designed as an introductory social- 
science text. Tlie [)rf)l)lcins jircsenicd arc classified under the following 
four categories: problems of wealth and social organization; problems 
of population and race; problems of social control and international 
probletns. The fifth section, .'i chapter, is devcjlcd to “The Student and the 
Future." 

The selcfiioii of materials is very well made and the wide range of 
quoted passages very aptly chosen. 'I’lierc arc many students of social 
problems who would (juesiion ilu: inclusion of many topics to the exclu¬ 
sion of other equally pertinent jiroblcnis. For instance, a treatment of the 
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prc)l)lcms o£ licaltii ami jKvvcriy prr^liahly would have sircn|»tlicncd the 
l)tK»k. 

As a text for intrfKluciory soeinhscicocc classes, however, it is a sane, 
sensible book that sliould be welcomed !>y all intructors. 

Redirecting Teacher Kdifcation, by GoomviN Watson, Donald P. 

CoTTRJF.LL, and EsTiii-R M. I.i.oYu-JoNi-s. New York: bureau of 

Publications, Teachers (Allege, Columbia University, 1938, ix 

This hook f<K;uscs aucntion sharply ujHm the social necessity for better 
teachers. IktUT selection of pros|>cciivc teachers is presented as one of the 
necessary steps in cfTccliiig tlic desired improvcmcni. There is a good 
trcaimciic of the relation of undergraduate and graduate study and of pre- 
service and in-service study. The authors wisely ilircct attention to the 
fact that merely increasing the amouiu (»f study in preparation for teach¬ 
ing without intproving its quality will not effect improvement. This point 
cannot be cmphasiy.cd too strongly. The vicw}M»ini of the authors relative 
to needed curricular cliangcs is progressive. Tins reviewer wishes that 
more lUtcniioit had been given to the pn^dems and ohsiacic.s involved In 
bringing about the reforms that arc rcc(»mmcndc<). They failed to con¬ 
sider the basic clidiculty which is that teacher education is cheap education 
both in our privately endowed insiiiutinns ami ii\ those that arc publicly 
supported. We probably arc getting about as much as we pay for in 
teacher education hut we do mu pay enough to produce high quality. 

A History of Historical Writing, by Harry EL^JKR Harnes. Nor¬ 
man, Oklahoma: University of Oklahoma Pre.ss, 1937,434 pages. 

Tins fittcm])l to .survey historical writing, which tlie amlK>r himself 
characterizes as "the only book <»f its kind iii atiy language." is patterned 
along the lines of Feuter’s admirable Geschichte dcr neucren Historio- 
grafjhic. Although Mr. Panics traces tlic beginnings of historical writing 
hack to prehistoric times be insists that "the most imporiaiu liisiorical 
writing of all lime has been <lonc in the last fifty years," After following 
the chronological order in his treatment of Ids theme in the first seven 
chapters, he nbandoiis this to present ihttsc trends which in his jiulgmciu 
constitute a background for an understanding tif lueseiU .iciiviiy in the 
field. 
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The Marcus W, Jerjiegan Rssays in American Historiography, by 
his ioTtner students at the University of Chicago. William T. 
Hutchinson, editor. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 

Each of the iwcnty-onc chapters, by as many different authors, is 
devoted to the work of a single historian. In the choice of historians there 
is no attempt "to furnish a comprehensive survey of American historiog¬ 
raphy." They illustrate rather various types of historical writing and 
research, with honors about equally divided between the literary and the 
scientific historian. Witli the exception of Alfred T. Mahan, all the men 
chosen have devoted their attention primarily to the study of American 
history. No living historian is included and the period of historical writ¬ 
ing covered ranges from llic times of George Bancroft, Richard Hildreth, 
and Francis Parkman to those of Claude Van Tyne, Ulrich Bonncll 
Phillips, and Vernon L. Farrington. 

hi 1937, by Alvin C. Eurich and Elmo C. Wilson. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, 1938, 523 pages. 

A handy compendium for reviewing the chief events of 1937, following 
closely the (laitern of the authors’ hi 1936. The two authors and their 
collaborator.s, who arc acknowledged in the preface, cover in Part I, The 
National Scene (j)j). 3-219), in Part II, The International Scene (pp.223-- 
415), and in Part 111 , Literature and the Arts (pp. /^i6-482), with two 
concluding chapters groujicd under the heading, Miscellaneous (pp. 483- 
506). The breadth of treatment is indicated by chapters on Science Ad¬ 
vances, Education in a Democracy, and Religion in 1937 in Part I, Books 
and Publisliing in Part HI, and Highlights in the World of Sport, one of 
two final chapters. The book is illustrated hy news photographs, cartoons, 
diagrams, and grajihs. 

The Criminals We Deserve, by PIenry T. F. Rhodes. New York: 

Oxford University Press, 1937,257 pages. 

The thesis of ilie author, professor in (he Institute of Criminology at 
the University of I.yons, 1 ‘ranee, is that most crime has an economic basis, 
in need or in greed, privation or ctjvciousno.ss; it lias, too, the economic 
basis of slum living conditions, couplcrl wiili an education which inevi¬ 
tably teaches hoys and girls to ask for more than the world can give. The 
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mass pnKluctioii o£ crime is clinn)>ing. Crimes of simple violence arc de¬ 
creasing, while ihosc of covciousiicss arc increasing ai\tl pcrfcciing them- 
selves. C'rimc is following IcgUimalc husiuess wiih large-scale organiza¬ 
tion, professional cipiipmcnl, and skill. Many interesting things arc said 
on the ntclhcHis of delecting crime. As a stKiologica! study of the causes 
mvd the skills of large-scale crime, illustrated with many siiccihc instances, 
this is a very rcadahle work which ought to apjwal to the .specialist as well 
as the general reader. 

Communism, Fascism, or Democracy, by Kouard Hp.imann. New 
York: W. W. Norton and Company, 1938,288 pages. 

Comparing the three principal (nditicnl systems of our time, the work 
gives on account of the growth and development of mtHlcrn capitalism 
ntui its rchuion l<j political democracy, the origins of socialism in the 
classic works of Marx and Hngcis ainl its application in the communism 
of Soviet Russia, and the coming of fascism in Italy and Cermany. As a 
heavy clinlectical discussion, the hook will !>c found especially valuable 
by the students of economics and philosophy. 

Neutrality for the United States, by ]*'d\vin Rorcmakd niu! William 
Pori'RR'LAci-. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1937,380 pages. 

Through .1 careful and logical arrangcmcnlof factual data, the authors 
have presented a convincing ease for neutrality. 'Phey have briefly sum¬ 
marized America’s traditional attitude of isolation, the reversal of tliis 
j)olicy beginning actually in 191,1, and the crtnllici between iliose who, 
since 1922, have advocatcci collective security and those who with equal 
sincerity believe in reinstating neutrality as a national prdicy. 

At a lime wlten the President startles the world ^vith Ids now frequent 
declaration for “a coalition of j>cacc-loving nations againsi an aggressor"; 
when the nations of the world have entered ujion a rearmament race 
which makes the navy-building program of pre-War years look like toy 
boats in a bathtub; when the United States consitlcrs the cx[)cn(liturc of 
a sum equal to one third the total cost of public education essential for 
naval “defense" alone, ii is well that we reconsider mn- basic international 
policy. The amhors have made an invaluable conirihutujn and this hook 
should he placed in the hands of every “imhle iiuerveulionist." Unfor¬ 
tunately this will not he done as the book is ttx> scholarly a treatise to he 
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an erteciive challenge to the jhigoisiii of coUeedve security and a “navy 

inferior to none,” 

Uducational yearbook of (he International Institute, edited by I. L. 
Kandel. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1937,583 pages. 

In this yearbook, the fourteenth in the scries of annual publications, 
the educational systems of twenty-two countries arc described. With the 
1536 yearbook the editor began this series of monographic studies of the 
changes whicl) l)avc been m«iclc in the educational systems of the countries 
of the world since their presentation in the earlier volumes, 1924-1932. 
The editor has written a brief preface emphasizing the danger of the 
growing dominance of nationalism and the subversion of education to 
nationalist propaganda. TItc monographs arc purely factual, however, 
avoid emphasis upon controversial issue, and contribute lUde either to 
support or to oppose the editor’s contention. As a source book for descrip¬ 
tive data on comparative education, these yearbooks are invaluable, and 
this one no less so than its predecessors. 

Political Institutions, by Edward McChesney Sait. New York: D. 
Appleton-Century Company, 1938, vi -|- 548 pages. 

This survey of the broader aspects of the modern state represents one of 
the first lew sociological approaches to politics by a member of the politi¬ 
cal-science group, wliicli has glorified the legalistic approach to political 
problems. It attcmjits to disclose the real meaning of sovereignty, as it 
actually exists, and to give an authentic account of the state—its nature, 
its origin, and its function as supreme lawgiver. In explaining how the 
state came into existence the contributions of ethnologists and sociologists 
arc particularly emphasized. The final part of the work discusses in some 
detail the various forms that the state may assume, giving particular atten¬ 
tion to its democratic form and to the role of public opinion and parties. 
The work will go a long way in establishing a bridge of understanding be¬ 
tween the more progressive and liberal political scientists and sociologists. 

European History Since iSyo, by F. Lee Benns. New York: Crofts 
and Company, 193H, xvi -|- 925 pages. 

This is a very rcadalilc volume on the history of liiiropc since 1S70 .1 he 
economic, social, and [xiliiical forces wliich led to the World War arc 
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particularly well Itandlcd. Part Two traces the history of European states 
down to 191.^, while Parts Three and Four discuss the War, the peace 
treaties, the post-War efforts m r>uilaw war, tlte alirogalioit and repudia¬ 
tion of many provisions of the |>cacc settlement, the failure of collective 
action to prevent aggressive wars by [Mjwcrful states, and the eventual 
return to an intcrnalional situation not greatly d iflcrcnt from that existing 
before lyi-p Part Five deals primarily with the national [iroblems of the 
states of post-War F.uro{>c; Part Six points out how Euro|>c in the years 
since 191H has been com(KUcd to face an ever-widening revolt of the East 
against the domination by ibc West. We like tins simply and lucidly 
written work. Hut what has happened to the Sc.-rnditravian States? Do 
they not deserve a sjjccial section on their jx»st-War history ? 

Baby‘s Point of View, by E. Joyce Partridoh. New York: Oxford 

University Press, 1937,94 pages. 

Writing from a psychoanalytic (miIih of view, the author follows the 
pallcrii of his .school and auribuics all j^crsonality cliaracicristics to care 
o£ the child “in the cradle." Wliilc much of the advice to mothers is ex¬ 
cellent, the extreme position rests wholly upon assumption. Infancy is 
important hut no more so than the later years of cliildluM>d. The mother 
who can recognize the siatcrncnis which rest upon only assumed cause 
and effect rclationshi[)S and reads with discrimination will ftnd inany 
practical suggestions in this little volume. 

Government in I'ascist Italy, by H. Arthur Steiner. New York: 

McGraw-Hill Rook Company, Inc., 193B, xii -f- 158 pages. 

This is prob:il>ly the best short intrtKiuciion to the present-day Italian 
government and politics, combining formal exposition of tlic governing 
institutions of Fascism with a critical interpretation of tlic dynamic forces 
which color and condition contemporary Italian life. It is distinguished 
also because of the freshness of firsthand ol)scrvaiioii, guitlctl by critical 
reflection and intellectual discipline. One only regrets that .so little atten¬ 
tion is paid to the utili/.ntion of the educational methods for the party 
purposes. The hihliography at the end of the volume, indicating the major 
.sources of information, .shows that the author kntjws his Italian; thus he 
also bclong.s to that .small group of American .scholars who know and 
utilize a foreign language for their research. 
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Man, Bread and Destiny^ by C. C. Furnas and S. M. Furnas. New 
York: Rcynal and Hitchcock, 1937, 3 ^ pages. 

In an accurate, interestingly written work, Mr. and Mrs. Furnas have 
prcsenied a comprehensive .survey of the important subject oE food, not 
only in the light of tlevclopmenis in the relatively new science o£ nutri¬ 
tion, but also in its historical and sociological aspects. They lead the reader 
deftly tliroiigh the imw.c of cak»ric.s, proteins, carbohydrates and fats, 
minerals and vitamins, and the various dietary fads and superstitions. 
The relation of diet to individual health and national stamina are con- 
.sidered, as arc also soil depletion, the claims o£ various commercial food 
interests, the problem of preparing meals that are both nutritious and 
appetizing, our dietary needs as n nation, and the course of scientific nutri¬ 
tion in the future. TIkfc is a complete bibliography of references. 

The New Hi^h School in the Making, by William L. Wrinkle. 

New York: American Book Company, 1938, 318 pages. 

The wide variation hetween pa.st and present makes an analysis of 
trends in .secondary cducatirm an uiLsafc guide in determining desirable 
future changes; educational phikKSophy has been used as the basis for 
spcechmakijig hut has mit .'ifTccicd practice in ihc classroom; the scientific 
movement (stiuulardi/.cd tests, normal distribution curvc.s,etc.) has been 
the means of the iiurcnclmicni of traditional education and subject matter 
mostly; ilic only sound ha.sis for remaking .secondary education is com¬ 
mon sense. On ibis [iremisc the author and his coworkcr.s in the Secondary 
School of Coloiado Stale (k)llcgc of ]i(liic:)iion at Greeley de.scribe the 
basic changc.s nccc.ssary in .secondary education. Separate chapters arc de¬ 
voted to cacli of the high-school Mil>icci.s. 

The Nazi Primer. Tran.slaicd from the German by Harwood L. 

Childs. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1938, xxxvii -f 280 

pages. 

There is probably no better iiiiroductirm to the educational ideologies 
and goals of the Hitler Yotiili Movciiicm ihan this work. Its value is 
enhanced by the survey <jf llic ('(iucaiional structure of Nazism by the 
translator in the preface ;mcl by tiic comments on "The Hiblc of a Politi¬ 
cal Church" by tlic former Atn)>.'i.v.s.t/lor to Germany, Willi.im F. Dodd. 
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